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ADDENDA 


[The  following  statements  were  in  the  Superintendent's  Repoi 
when  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  :] 

Page  5.     After  heading  "  Financial,"  add  opening  paragraph: 
"A  study  of  the  finances  of  the  Department  reveals  extravagance  and 
mismanagement. " 

Page  9.  Insert  heading,  "Increase  of  Teachers"  and  the  following 
paragraph  which  was  entirely  omitted  : 

"  While  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  but  23, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  added  47  teachers  to  the  pay  roll  of  the 
department.  Two  teachers  for  each  additional  pupil!  Rarely  does  the 
Board  assemble  for  regular  business  without  electing  a  few  teachers  to  the 
department.  The  election  of  teachers,  in  the  great 'majority  of  cases,  is 
unnecessary.  It  indicates  either  a  political  or  a  corrupt  administration 
of  public  school  affairs." 

PAGE  9.     Add  after  first  paragraph  : 

"Numerous  appointments  to  the  evening  schools  are  contemplated. 
Judicious  classification  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  additional  teachers, 
but  this  would  not  satisfy  a  combination  of  School  Directors  hungry  for 
place." 

Page  9.     Insert  heading,  "  Election  of  Teachers  :  " 

Paragraph  1. — "The  worst  feature  of  our  school  administration  is  the 

method  employed  in  electing  teachers.  It  is  utterly  antagonistic  to 
scholarship  and  department  discipline.  It  is  merely  the  application  of 
'  personal  patronage  '  and  the  '  spoils  system.'  " 

Paragraph  2. — "  A  combination  of  eight  or  nine  School  Directors  dis- 
tribute the  patronage.  When  places  are  to  be  filled  on  the  substitute 
list,  those  Directors  whose  '  turn  '  it  is  to  appoint,  secretly  hand  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  desire  appointed  to  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. These  appointees  are  charged  up  to  the  Directors  and  then  elected 
into  the  department.  The  public  do  not  know  whi*di  is  responsible  for 
the"  election  of  any  one,  and  the  Directors  themselves  are  ignorant  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  appointed  teacher  and  of  the  motives  inducing  the 
appointment." 

Paragraph  3.  "An  appointment  is  given  to  a  Director,  and  it  is  his  to 
dispose  of  as  he  *sees  fit.  The  selection  of  the  best  applicants  is  well 
nigh  impossible  ;  young  women  with  little  or  no  experience  and  scant 
education,  have,  by  reason  of  a  'political  pull,'  the  advantage  over 
talented,  accomplished  and  experienced  teachers." 

Page  17.     Under  paragraph  headed  "  Conclusion  :" 

No.  5  should  be  :  "To  see  to  it  that  the  School  Library  Fund  is  not 
unfairly  or  illegally  spent." 

Add  to  No.  6:  "To  direct  public  attention  to  extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  funds." 

No.  5  as  printed  should  be  called  No.  7. 


REPORT 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

vti.hmkn:  In  accordance  with  law,  I  herewith  submit 
the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897: 

FINANCIAL. 

On  July  1,  1896,  there  was  a  surplus  from  revenues  of  pre- 
vious year  of  $41,277.25.  The  revenue  during  fiscal  year  just 
closed,  as  per  financial  statement  contained  in  this  report,  was 
•$1,199,214.82 — a  total  income  ot  $1,240,492.07.  Of  this, 
$200,000  were  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  Mission  High  School,  leaving  $1,040,- 
492.07  for  operating  expenses,  repairs  and  improvements.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  from  statement  of  expenditures, 
that  $1, 157. 080. Si  were  spent,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $116,588.74. 
This  deficit  was  caused  by  unchecked  waste  and  extravagance, 
especially  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  and  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Board  who  retired  January,  1897. 
How  were  excessive  expenditures  met  ?  By  depriving  teach- 
ers of  their  salaries,  so  that  the  law  providing  that  no  debts 
contracted  during  a  previous  year  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  rev- 
enue of  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  might  be  evaded,  and  the  de- 
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ficit  be  charged  to  teachers'  salaries  and  not  to  its  true  cause. 
This  is  a  clever  scheme,  whose  operation  can  be  made  to  cloak 
shameful  extravagance. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided,  in  the  case  of  George  E.  Lewis 
vs.  J.  H.  Widber,  "  That  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  public 
officer,  whose  office  has  been  created  and  salary  fixed  by  law, 
either  statutory  or  constitutional,  is  not  within  the  provision  of 
Section  iS,  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution,"  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment from  revenues  of  a  subsequent,  a  debt  contracted  during 
a  previous  fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  salaries  as  above  de- 
fined, are  eternal  claims  against  the  city.  This  fact  enables 
heads  of  our  municipal  departments  to  exceed  the  limit  allowed 
by  the  Supervisors  for  supplies,  etc.,  by  withholding  salary  de- 
mands and  paying  contractors.  It  may  be  that  if  the  status 
of  teachers'  salaries  were  put  to  legal  test  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  fixed  by  statute.  Section  18  of  the  Consolidation 
Act  strictly  forbids  the  Board  of  Education  from'paying  any 
claim  contracted  during  a  previous  year  out  of  the  funds  of  a 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

The  practice  of  depriving  teachers  of  their  prompt  pay  is  at 
once  pernicious,  leading  to  extravagance,  and  unjust  to  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  rank  injustice  to  teachers  that  $116,558.74  be 
charged  as  deficit  in  their  salaries  in  the  budget  of  the  coming 
year,  when  it  really  covers  an  extravagant  expenditure  of 
money  for  supplies,  repairs  and  labor. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  fixing  the 
revenue  for  public  schools  for  the  approaching  fiscal  year  to 
specif}'  for  what  appropriations  are  made — that  is,  to  allow  a 
fixed  amount  for  salaries,  for  rents,  for  books,  for  lights,  etc. — 
and  notify  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  and  have  the  officials 
observe  the  "One-twelfth  Act,"  for  unless  the  entire  appro- 
priation be  thus  divided  for  specified  purposes,  careless  expen- 
diture will  result. 

For  the  fiscal  3'ear  1S97-98  the  Board  of  Education,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  did,  on  the  26th 
day  of  May,  1897,  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  an 
estimate  of  revenue  needed  for  the  department  that  aggregated 
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122,158.67.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the  Auditor 
and  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Superintendent  submitted  an 
estim  ite  I  '.500  as  being  adequate  tor  operating  expenses, 
repairs,  improvements  and  the  deficit  of  $116,588.74. 

iuii.di-. 

At  this  writing  a  lot  (northwest  corner  Dolores  and  Eigh- 
teenth streets)  for  the  Mission  High  School  has  been  purchased 
for  $52,500,  and  grading  and  material  for  foundations  have 
cost  $13,360.25.  The  building,  when  completed,  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  public  architecture  of  this  city. 

Eleven  school  buildings  have  reached  that  state  of  age  and 
decay  that  renders  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
They  should  be  razed,  and  upon  their  sites  substantial  and 
modernlv  equipped  structures  built. 

It  would  appear  from  experience  that  this  city  is  not  dis- 
posed to  contract  a  bonded  indebtedness,  but  prefers  to  pay 
immediately  for  what  it  desires.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
New  City  Hall,  the  New  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Park,  etc.  It 
might  be  well,  then,  to  include  in  the  tax  levy,  the  sum  of 
5175,000  annually,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  expend  the  same 
in  rebuilding  two  or  three  schools  each  year,  commencing  with 
those  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition  and  continuing  until 
the  department  buildings  are  well  reuovated  and  moderuly  fur- 
nished. A  responsible  Board  of  Public  Works,  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  a  new  charter,  would  undoubtedly  stimulate 
confidence  in  this  plan.  The  people  of  this  city  take  pride  in 
their  public  affairs,  but  lack  confidence  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  government  as  their  distributing  agent. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  repeatedly  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  old,  worn-out,  unsanitary  condition  of  many  of 
our  school:  buildings,  and  their  adverse  criticism  is  not  exag- 
gerated. Let  us  trust  that  soon,  under  a  remodeled  municipal 
government,  much  needed  improvements  will  be  instituted. 
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SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  the  year  was.  .  .  .    46,564 
The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  the  previous  year 

was 45-435 

Gain  for  the  year 1,129 

The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  was.  .  .  .    33,531 
The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  previous  year 

was 33.508 

Gain  for  the  year 23 

The  foregoing,  while  not  satisfactory,  indicates  that  the 
public  schools  have  been  "holding  their  own"  during  the 
severe  financial  conditions  of  the  times;  the  school  census  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  private  schools  has  de- 
creased 583.  "Hard  times  "  probably  account  for  this  poor 
showing,  for  population  has  increased. 

The  attendance  of  public  primary  and  grammar  pupils  has 
decreased  during  the  year  357.  Other  departments  show  slight 
gains. 

COST    PER     PUPIL. 
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There  are  from  eight  to  twelve  teachers  on  the  unassigned 
list  who  are  paid  the  salaries  of  regular  teachers.  These  teach" 
ers,  together  with  twenty  substitutes,  would  be  ample  to  meet  all 
calls  caused  by  the  absence  of  teachers.  There  are,  however, 
36  substitutes  on  the  elementary  list,  30  of  whom  are  paid  $4X0 
per  annum:  12  on  the  evening  school  list,  <S  of  whom  are  paid 
per  month;  6  on  the  high  school  list  not  under  pay. 

The  result  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
expenses  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils. 
With  an  increase  of  1,129  in  the  enrollment  and  23  in  the 
average  daily  attendance,  the  expense  for  instruction  has 
increased  during  the  year  $38,748,  and  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  department  are  570,500  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

Not  only  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  department  are  the  demoralizing  effects  of  politics 
felt.  Good  principals  and  teachers,  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
baneful  and  humiliating  results  of  seeking  political  aid  in  the 
defense  of  their  rights  and  the  dignity  of  their  positions,  are 
obliged  to  importune  their  influential  friends  for  protection; 
while  some  teachers  even  make  a  business  of  studying  politics 
to  promote  their  personal  ambition  in  the  department  and  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  wholesome  regulations. 

THE    ELECTION    OF    SCHOOL    DIRECTORS. 

The  main  cause  of  the  presence  of  politics  in  our  public 
schools  is  the  election  of  a  school  board  by  a  popular  vote 
biennially.  This  introduces  a  biennial  change  of  policy  and 
interests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  charter  will  be  adopted  that  will 
provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Mayor  of  a  board,  not  to 
exceed  seven,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  whose  terms  of  office 
will  expire  at  different  dates,  and  for  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  teachers  under  civil  service  rules. 

SCHOOL   INSPECTION. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Superintendent  shall  inspect  each 
class  in  his  county  once  a  year.     When   this  department  was 
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not  one-seventh  as  large  as  it  now  is,  there  were  a  Superintend- 
ent and  a  Deputy. 

To  intelligently  and  systematically  inspect  this  department, 
there  should  be  four  deputies,  assigned  to  as  many  districts. 
The  office  of  the  Superintendent  has  become  largely  a  bureau 
of  information,  complaint  and  petition,  with  considerable 
clerical  function. 

As  far  as  my  inspection  has  progressed,  I  have  discovered 
teachers,  with  some  exceptions,  doing  their  work  earnestly 
and  with  good  results. 

The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  competent  and  well 
disciplined,  and  anxious  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  work. 

The  work  of  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  should  be 
strengthened  along  the  lines  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  census  shows  some  interesting  facts.  The  gain  in  the 
number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  is  3,01 
which  1,700  are  boys  and  1,318  girls.  This  means  about 
$25,000  additional  to  the  apportionment  of  State  money  lor  this 
city  and  county.  The  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age 
increased  563.  The  total  number  of  children  under  17  years  of 
age  is  98,506,  a  gain  of  3,581  over  last  year.  Number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  public  schools  duiing  the  year  4.6,87  1 , 
showing  a  gain  of  396  to  the  public  schools.  Number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  private  schools  during  the  year,  8,501, 
showing  a  loss  to  private  schools  of  569.  Number  of  children 
between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have  not  attended  any 
school  during  the  year,  19,467;  same  the  previous  year,  16,267. 
Gain,  3,201.  This  shows  a  growing  illiteracy,  notwithstanding 
the  money  expended  on  public  and  private  schools.  Nineteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17  years,  out  of  a  total  of  74,840,  or  26  per  cent, 
have  not  attended  an}-  school  during  the  past  ten  months. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  compulsory  educational  law,  approved  March  28, 
1874,  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  State,  but  its  provisions 
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a] i] tear  never  to  have  been  observed.  The  law  is  good  and 
sufficient.  It  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  to  cause  to  he 
published  a  notice  of  tins  law  in  a  newspaper  for  three  weeks 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  expense  of  said  publication  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  city  and  county.  Parents 
or  guardians  failing  to  comply  with  this  Art  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  he  liable  to  a  tine  of  $20;  and  for 
subsequent  offenses  not  less  than  520  or  more  than  $50.  It  is 
made  the  duty,  under  penalty,  of  the  Secretary,  on  complaint 
of  a  teacher  or  taxpayer,  to  prosecute  offenders  against  this 
Act. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Census  Marshal  to  furnish  the  Board  of 
Education  with  lists  of  children  not  attending  schools.  These 
lists  are  to  be  handed  to  teachers,  who  shall  call  such  list  each 
morning,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  make  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  names  of  pupils  who  do  not  attend 
the  school,  and  of  their  parents,  and  the  Board  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  prosecute  such  parents  or  guardians.  All  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  must  attend  school  two-thirds  of 
the  time  that  schools  are  open  during  the  year.  The  law  is 
strong,  and  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  children 
not  attending  school,  it  should  be  enforced. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Sections  1560  and  1562  of  the  Political  Code  of  this  State  pro- 
vide that  the  Superintendent  must  hold  at  least  one  Teachers' 
Institute  in  each  year;  that  every  teacher  employed  in  a  public 
school  in  the  city  and  county  must  attend  such  institute  and 
participate  in  its  proceedings;  that  each  session  of  the  institute 
must  continue  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  days;  and 
that  the  expenses  of  said  institutes  shall  not  exceed  $200  annu- 
ally, payable  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  Section  1565. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  this  law  has  been  strictly  observed 
by  the  Superintendents  of  this  city  and  county. 

LIBRARIES. 

Teachers'  Reference  Library. — Section  1565  of  the  Code  pro- 
vides  that   any  applicant   for    a  teacher's  certificate    or  for  a 
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renewal  of  a  certificate,  upon  presenting  his  application,  shall 
pay  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  fee  of  $2,  to  be  by  him 
deposited  by  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  "The  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund."  This 
fund  is  expended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  insti- 
tutes, and  at  least  fifty  per  cent  for  books  to  be  placed  in  the 
Teachers'  Reference  Library.  The  Superintendent  shall  take 
charge  of  the  Teachers'  Library,  prepare  a  catalogue  of  its 
contents,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  books  taken  therefrom 
and  returned  thereto.  From  iSSato  1S89  the  fee  was  Si,  but 
for  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  $2,  and  therefore  the  receipts 
at  this  office  must  have  approximated  during  these  years 
$4,000. 

The  library  numbers,  including  school  and  municipal  reports, 
742  volumes,  costing  about  $1,000.  There  are  over  $2,000  to 
the  credit  of  the  Institute  and  Library  Fund  at  present.  It  is 
my  intention  to  invest  the  major  portion  of  this  money  in  books 
of  reference  for  teachers;  to  have  catalogues  of  the  library 
printed  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  place 
these  catalogues  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  that  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  books. 

School  Libraries. — The  law  compels  the  Boards  of  School 
Trustees  or  Boards  of  Education  in  cities  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  school  libraries.  According  to  Section  17 14  of  the 
Code,  the  Library  Fund  must  consist  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$50  for  every  1,000  children  or  fraction  thereof  of  500  or  more 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  annually  taken 
from  the  School  Fund  apportioned  to  the  city.  The  Superin- 
tendent shall  apportion  this  fund  among  the  several  schools, 
in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  children  belonging  to 
each  school.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  $3,500 
was  placed  in  the  School  Library  Fund  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Of  this  $2,173.93  nave  D2en  spent,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $[,426.07.  This  cannot  be  re-distributed  or  diverted  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  supplies.  Whatever  balance  may  re- 
main at  the  end  of  the  year  must  be  carried  forward  and  added 
to  the  fund  for  the  next  year.     The  School  Library  Fund  must 
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he  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  hooks  and  apparatus, 
such  as  physical  and  chemical  appliances,  globes,  charts  and 
maps.  Musical  instruments,  hooks  for  indigent  pupils,  writ- 
ing paper,  pens,  chalk  crayons  and  pencils  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  School  Fund,  hut  not  out  of  the  Library  Fund. 

TBACHBR8'    CERTIFICATES. 

Section  7  of  Article  IX  of  the  State  Constitution  declares  that 
Superintendents  ami  Hoards  of  Bducation  shall  have  control  of 
the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  granting  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  law  that  when  an  organic  act 
uives  to  official  prerogatives  without  defining  their  exercise  that 
the  Legislature  shall  do  so.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  has  de- 
fined how  those  prerogatives  shall  be  used  in  Section  1565,  and 
Sections  1771  to  1776,  both  inclusive,  and  Sections  1787  to  1792, 
both  inclusive. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  that  the  people  make 
with  the  party  to  whom  a  certificate  is  granted,  is  that  the  con- 
tract have  a  time  limit,  to-wit:  High  School  certificates,  six 
3-ears;  Grammar  School  certificates,  six  years;  and  Primary  cer- 
tificate, two  years.  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  about  to  expire 
makes  a  formal  application  for  its  renewal  to  the  proper  author- 
ity, and  deposits  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  as  provided  in  Section  1565, 
the  certificate  may  be  renewed.  Boards  of  Education  or  Exam- 
iners are  not  compelled  to  renew  certificates.  An  expired  or 
lapsed  certificate  cannot  be  renewed.  That  which  is  dead  has  no 
life  to  prolong.  Lapsed  certificates  have  no  value  and  no  legal 
effect.  They  are  simply  affidavits  that  the  persons  named  therein 
were  entitled  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  during  the  time  speci- 
fied by  them,  and  no  longer. 

Under  Section  1S60  of  the  Political  Code,  no  district  is  entitled 
to  receive  any  apportionment  of  State  moneys  unless  all  teachers 
hold  legal  certificates  of  fitness  for  teaching  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Applications  are  being  received  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
this  city  and  county  for  the  renewal  of  expired,  lapsed,  or  dead 
certificates.  The  Board  cannot  grant  these  requests.  All  teach- 
ers not  holding  life  diplomas  should  be  careful  to  make  applica- 
tion in  regular  form  for  the  renewal  of  their  certificates  before  the 
date  of  their  expiration. 
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EXAMINATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR   TEACHERS     CERTIFICATES. 

Applicants  for  Primary  Grade  certificates  shall  pass  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling  and  defining, 
composition,  physical  and  political  geography,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, penmanship,  history,  reading,  music,  drawing. 

Applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  certificates,  who  are  not  holders 
of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Primary  Grade  certificates, 
shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to-wit :  arithmetic,  grammar, 
spelling  and  defining,  composition,  ph}-sical  and  political  geog- 
raphy, methods  of  teaching,  penmanship,  history,  reading,  and 
subject-matter,  algebra,  physics,  physiology,  elementary  geom- 
etry, history  and  science  of  education,  bookkeping,  drawing, 
music. 

Applicants  for  High  School  certificates,  who  are  holders  of  San 
Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade  certificates,  shall 
pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to-wit :  physics,  algebra,  geometry, 
physical  geography,  general  history,  English  literature,  and  any 
one  of  the  following  subjects,  to-wit:  botany,  zoology,  or 
chemistry. 

Applicants  lor  High  School  certificates,  who  are  not  holders 
of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade  certificates, 
shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to-wit :  arithmetic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  physical  geography,  pfn'sics,  algebra,  geometry,  general 
history,  English  literature,  pedagogy,  and  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  to  wit:  botany,  zoology,  or  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  applicants  for  High  School  cer- 
tificates, in  order  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  shall  pass  in  these 
studies. 

The  papers,  containing  the  written'answers  of  candidates,  must 
be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination, 
or  his  successor,  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

The  Secretary  must  preserve,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Board  of 
Examination,  a  list  of  the  changes  made  upon  re-examination  by 
the  Examiners  in  bank.  This  list  must  give  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate, the  change  of  the  credits  for  and  against  in  each  study, 
and  the  total  number  of  credits  changed  in  every  instance. 

Applicants  for  any  certificate  shall  be  required  to  obtain  on  ex- 
amination at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  in  oider  to  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate. 
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Examinations  for  special  certificates  shall  be  held  01113-  at  the 
regular  semi-annual  examinations. 

Applicants  for  special  certificates  shall  be  required  to  obtain  at 
least  eighty-five  per  cent  in  the  special  study  which  they  select. 


PRIMARY   GRADE   CERTIFICATE. 


LESSONS   IN 


Arithmetic 

Qrammar 

Spelling  and  defining 

Composition 

Physical  and  political  geography, 

Methods  of  teaching 

Penmanship 

History 

Reading  and  subject  man 

Music 

Drawing 


Total 


i6 
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ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS   FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADE 
CERTIFICATES. 


LESSON'S   IN 

CREDITS. 

TOTAL. 

A  lgebra 

75 
75 

-'") 
75 
50 

Total 

125 
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THE    HOARD   OF    EXAMINATION. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  steadily  increases  each 
year.     The  members  discharge  most  responsible  duties. 

In  renewing  certificates,  in  determining  the  value  of  certificates 
or  diplomas  as  credentials  on  which  to  teach  and  to  grant  certifi- 
cates under  the  law,  complex  questions  frequently  arise  that  must 
be  solved  by  rules  and  clausesof  law  none  too  definite. 

During  the  last  year  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation proposed  to  exercise  control  over  examinations,  certificates 
and  diplomas,  but  no  overt  move  in  that  line  was  made,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  will  be  made. 

CONCLUSION. 

Aside  from  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  my  efforts  have  been 
and  will  be: 

1.  To  strengthen  the  work  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

2.  To  improve  primary  history  work. 

3.  To  promote  physical  culture. 

4.  To  increase  and  maintain  the  teachers'  professional  library, 
and  to  expend  the  "library  and  institute  fund"  legally. 

5.  To  aid  a  movement  favoring  the  furnishing  of  certain  State 
text  books  free. 

I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  service  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  B.Stone  in  office  work  and  school 
inspection. 

He  has  prepared  the  statistics  that  follow  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  report. 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

SCHOOL    TEACHERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND 
COMMISSIONERS. 


San  Francisco,  September  25,  1897. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Gentlemen  :  Herevrith  is  submitted  the  annual  report  of  the 
Public  School  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission  for  the 
year  terminating  June  30,  1897. 


STATEMENT 


OF  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ANNUITY  AND  RETIREMENT   FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1897. 


receipts.    (Under  Old  Law.) 

Balance  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1896 

Contributions,  1  per  cent,  salaries 

Contributions,  on  retirement 


Total. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Audited  demands  paid. 


Amount  transferred  to  Public  School   Teachers'  Annuity   and 
Retirement  Fund 


Total. 


■  $5,335  07 

3,701  90 

300  00 

$3,090  00 
6,246  97 

1  $9,336  97 

$9,336  97 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL    TEACHERS'    ANNUITY    AND    RETIREMENT 

FUND. 


\NNTITV   FIND. 
(Under  Law  Amended  March  27,  1897.) 


RECHIPTS. 
Amount  transferred  from  School  Teachers  A.  ..V  K.  Fund. 

75  per  cent,  contributions  from  teachers  in  May,  1897 

75  per  cent,  contributions  from  teachers'  in  June,  1897 


Total. 


Disbursements 

Balance  cash  June  30,  1897. 


17,277  97 

$2,660  00 
$4,617  97 


PERMANENT  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

25  per  cent,  contributions  from  teachers  in  May,  1897.. . 
25  per  cent,  contributions  from  teachers  in  June,  1897. 

Total 


$344  00 
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ANNUITANTS,   JUNE  30,   1S97, 


One Mrs.  Mary  J.  Cline 

Two Mrs.  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Three Miss  L.  K.  Ryder 

Four Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John 

Five Mrs.  M.  H    Currier  . 

Six MissC.  E.  Campbell.  ... 

Seven Miss  V.  M.  Raclet 

Eight Mrs.  J.  Gerichten 

Nine Miss  E.  M.  Molloy 


$50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
45  00 
50  00 


On  March  29,  1897,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  giving  to  the  public  school  teachers  of  California  a 
law  by  which  they  may  retire,  or  be  retired,  and  receive  annuity 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  that  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
teachers  of  this  department  have  become  contributors  to  the 
fund  and  candidates  for  prospective  benefits. 

Who  Shall  he  Bound  bv  this  Act. 


(1.)  Such  public  school  teachers,  and  such  other  officers  of  the 
School  Department  as  possess  teachers'  certificates,  who,  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall  sign  and  deliver  to  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  incorporated  city  or  town,  or 
consolidated  city  and  county,  a  prescribed  notice. 

(2.)  In  consolidated  cities  and  counties  it  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  teachers  elected  or  appointed  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  consolidated  cities  and  counties  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act. 

Annuity  Fund— How  Provided. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and  interest 
thereof: 
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1  1 . )  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all 
those  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from  the  war- 
rants for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Retirement 
Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening  school  teachers. 

I     All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and   devises,   or 
from  other  sources. 

(3.)  All  money,  pa3',  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  de- 
ducted or  withheld  from  the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of 
any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of  absence  from  duty 
from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  set  apart  for 
the  aforesaid  fund;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  appropriate  monthly  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

Two  Parts  to  the  Fund— Permanent  Fund  and  Annuity  Fund. 

(l.i  A  permanent  fund  consisting  of  (a)  25  per  cent,  of  all  con- 
tributions from  those  affected  by  this  Act;  (b)  25  per  cent,  of  all 
gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  donor 
or  testator;  (c)  25  percent,  of  all  moneys  deducted  from  the  sal- 
ary of  teachers  because  of  absence  from  duty.  Note— When  the 
permanent  fund  shall  amount  to  $50,000,  then  all  moneys  there- 
after received  shall  go  into  the  annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts, 
devises,  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  its  donor  or 
testator  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund. 

(2)  Annuity  Fund,  consisting  ol*  (a)  the  income  derived  from 
the  permanent  fund ;  (b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  an- 
nuity and  retirement  fund,  not  specified  to  be  placed  in  the  per- 
manent fund;  (c)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  Act  to 
which  this  is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 

How  Administered. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and  Ma3-or,  who 
shall  meet  biennially  and  report  annually  to  the  Supervisors. 
The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five  teachers,  at  least  one 
being  a  class  teacher  from  some  primary  school  and  one  a  class 
teacher  from  some  grammar  school,  one  or  two  being  elected 
annuallv  to  serve  for  three  vears. 
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Qualification  for  Retirement. 

(1)  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  in 
the  State  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher  or  school 
officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed 
b}'  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  to  re- 
ceive from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fift}'  dollars  per  month,  payable 
quarterly. 

(2)  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  contributor 
to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least  five  years,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or 
she  has  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears 
to  the  period  of  thirt\-  years. 

Provided,  that  an}- annuit\r  shall  be  suspended  if  its  recipient  re- 
turn to  service  in  the  public  schools,  and  any  annuity  less  than 
two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity  shall  cease  if  the  committee  on 
retirement  shall,  at  any  time,  decide  that  its  recipient  has  been 
restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and 
has  been  reimbursed  from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  full 
amount  of  his  or  her  contribution  thereto  ; 

Provided,  further,  that  such  proportionate  reduction  shall  not 
apply  to  those  nowemployed  in  the  public  schools  who  shall  have 
filed  the  specified  notice  within  ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their  retirement  an 
amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  into  the  fund  had 
they  been  contributing  thirty  years; 

Provided,  that  if  a  person  cease  to  teach  in  any  county,  or  city 
and  county,  where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after  such  person  has  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  he  or  she  shall  be 
entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion 
of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  that 
he  or  she  has  been  subjected  to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  Act 
bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided,  that  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  ill- 
health,  to  retire  from  the  profession  of  teaching  after  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years  and  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  of 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such  retiring  teacher,  if 
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a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  time  of  retirement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has 
had  years  of  service,  by  paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contri- 
butions to  that  fund  corresponding  to  those  years  of  service  ren- 
dered at  a  time  when,  or  in  a  place  where,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an 
annuity  fund. 

Provided,  that  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be  based 
on  $25.00  per  month. 

Provided,  that  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  year  there  shall  not 
be  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  the  "annuity  fund  "  to  pay  all 
warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants  in  full,  then  the  money  in 
that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the  sum 
received  by  such  annuitant  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims 
against  that  fund  to  date. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

There  are  at  the  date  of  this  report  nine  annuitants  on  the  roll, 
drawing  $435  per  month.  The  monthly  income  varies  from 
$1,000  to  $1,100  per  month,  one-fourth  of  which  is  not  available 
at  present,  being  diverted  to  the  permanent  fund  (this  income 
is  contingent  upon  receipt  of  at  least  one-half  of  money  lost  by 
teachers  on  account  of  absence). 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  annuity  association,  consisting 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  teachers  of  the  department,  are  devis- 
ing methods  for  increasing  the  income  in  anticipation  of  numerous 
retirements  in  the  near  future.  The  balance  in  the  fund  (annuity) 
$4,617.00.  The  permanent  fund  (25  per  cent  contributions  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  1897).  $344. 

Efforts  of  teachers  to  thus  provide  for  one  another  when  disa- 
bility causes  them  to  "fall  from  the  ranks,"  should  command  the 
sympathetic  regard  and  material  aid  of  the  public. 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 

Secretary  of  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund. 
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COMPILED    BY 


CHAS.  R.  STONE,  DBPDTY  Siteristexdent. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1S96. 

1S97. 

Population  of  the  city— 1897,  estimated 335,000 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  17  years  of  auc 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  ami  17  vears  of  age 

94,926 
71,822 

98,506 

7l,s»0 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city   

Receipts  of  the  School   Department 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

1827,806,147  00 
1,127,848  11 
12.19  ct9. 

.4330,401,154  00 
1,240,492  "7 
18.98  eta 

13,240,700  00 

1,594,030  00 

295,560  00 

15,028  B4 

58,847  00 

o,200  00 

1,(174,310  00 

314,170  00 

L82  00 

60,047  00 

Total  value  of  school  property 

$5,204.17::  34 

1,859  00 

STATEMENT. 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR    ENDING    JUNE   30,  1897. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1896,  less  outstanding  demands $41,277  25 

City  taxes $512,092'77 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources 47,906  25 

State  apportionment 639,215  80 

• 1,199.214  92 

Total SI, 240,492  07 
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EXPENDITCBE8. 

ushers  salaries  ....  9911,059  87 

For  janitors'  salaries       5i . 

For  ofltae  salaries                       8,677  60 

For  shop  salaries  7,172  70 

For  rents ...  1,672  60 

For  Looks ",114  80 

For  stationer;        5,389  54 

For  printing 2,712  77 

For  furniture  18,601  94 

For  general  supplies 3,208  02 

For  lights       6,770  78 

For  repairs 51,796  61 

For  permanent  improvements 88,678  71 

For  telegraph  and  telephone  servise 671  to 

For  postage 

For  fuel 5, 

For  school  apparatus 1 ,2C0  62 

For  water 

For  legal  expenses l.ooo  00 

For  school  census  5,356  31 

For  erection  of  buildings — 28,340  78 

For  advertising 

For  incidentals 2,092  55 

For  laboratory  Buppdes 

For  cooking  supplies 260  73 

For  Manual  Training-  outfits  and  supplies 1,416  99 


Total $1,157,080  81 

For  Mission  High  School  lot *52,500  00 

For  grading  and  building  account 13,360  2"i 

$65,860  25 

61,222,941  06 


Total  receipts $1,240,492  07 

Total  expenditures 1,222,94106 

Balance  June  30,  1897 $17,551  01 


MISSION    HIGH   SCHOOL    LOT  ACCOUNT. 

Appropriated  by  Board  of  Supervisors $200,000  00 

Expended  for  lot,  grading,  etc 65,860  25 

$134,139  75 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1396-97. 


niciii  schools. 


Principals 

Vice  Principals 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 
a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count.) 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Assistant-  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant — Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Teacher  of  Typewriting  and  Assistant  Business  Department— Poly- 
technic High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department—  Miss  Van  Vleck— Polytechnic 
.     High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modern  Languages— J.  J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High 
School 


PRINCIPALS   OF    GRAMMAR,   SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams'  C  >smopolitan,  John  Swett  and  Horace  Mann. 
All  other  Grammar  Schools 


PSR    MONTH. 


5250  00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 


165  <"> 
L00  00 

1 0 

75  00 
65  00 
75  00 

60  00 
75  00 
100  00 
75  00 


140  00 


200  00 
175  00 


SUPERIN  TE  N 1 1 1.  N  T'S  R  E  PORT. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Contini  id. 


PER    MONTH. 


PRlWii'U.s  OP    TRIM  \Ki 
t  ami  Wliitticr 

Burnett  ami  Irving  Scott 

merson,  Fairmoant,  Garfield,  Henry  Durant,  Hum- 
boldt Longfellow,  Marshall,  Moulder.  Bedding,  81  an 
King  ami  Peabody,  Hawthorne 

Cleveland,  Edison,  Fremont,  Golden  (late,  Irving,  Jefferson,  LeConte, 
Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Berna),  Bichmond,  Douglass,  Har- 
rison and  Grant 

Dudley  Stone 

Sheridan 

Buena  Vista,  Monroe,  s.iutli  End  and  Winfield  Scott,  Sutro. . . 

Chinese,  Ocean  House,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

Sunnyside,  Park,  Sunny  Vale,  Noe  Valley 

Vice-Principals  of  Grammar  Schools. .......  

DAY    SUBSTITl'IK,    PROBATIONARY  AND    UNAS8IGX8D    REGULAR   TEACHERS. 

Substitute  Teachers 


Probationary  Teachers. 


(L'nassigned  regular  teachers  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary; 
Teachers,  regulated  by  the  number  of  years'  experience,  in  ac-  • 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  schedule). 


J100  00 
150  00 


135  CO 


130  00 
125  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 


40  00 
45  00 


REGULAR   TEACHERS  OF   GRAMMAR    AND    PRTMARY   GRADE   CLASSES. 

Fir->t  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  S3  00  a  month,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached: 

Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. .     

First,  Second  and  Third  Grades— First  year 

Second  vear 


79.00 
83  00 
50  00 
52  50 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Continieb. 


Third  year 

Fourth  year.    . 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year. . 
Eighth  year . . . 
Ninth  year. . . . 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year. 


Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of   a  pri- 
mary grade  certificate  shall  be  S88  a  month. 

Beginners'  Classes 

Receiving  the  same  allowance  f'>r  expert  teachers  of 

grammar  grades. 
Assistants  in  grammar  and   primary  schools,  leaching    G 

and  English,  or  English  and  French,  15.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  schedule. 
In  fixing  the  salary  of  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  given 
such  teachers  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list;  and  for  any  experience 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  this  Department. 
Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (L.  Bowman) 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 

Principal  Hamilton  Evening 


I'KR    MONTH. 


#55  00 

CO  00 
62  .'ii 
65  00 

70  00 
78  00 
70  00 


88  00 


90  00 


125  00 
10C  00 
100  00 
75  00 


SU  PE K I N T I •: N  1 ' I'. NT's   R  ].;i>ORT. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIED    Coimxi  id. 


Principal  Humboldt  Evening.  ... 

Principal  Homce  Mann  Evening.. .  

Principal  (Franklin,  Mission  and  Richmond] 

l'rin  r  K\  .11111,'  Schools 

Assistant  to  Pi  tnclpa]  Lincoln  K\  enlng 

Washington  and  E  Ding  Schools. 

.    9  

Teacher  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  I  oanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Teach  9,  Lincoln  Evening 


evening  ami  Bias  arrrruTS  naciiiits. 

ites,  Evening  .Schools,  $20  00  per  month,  with  $1  ">0  additional 
compensation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class. 
Substitutes,  lliirh  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 


NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Principal ... 

Vice- Principal 

Teacher  Kindergarten  Work  and  Music    .  . 


PES     Mi. MM. 


;:,  on 
100  00 
60  00 
50  00 
CO  00 
50  00 
50  "n 
CO  00 
50  00 


5  00 

175  00 
100  00 
45  00 


SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  E.  Whitaker) ... 

Teacher  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  R.  Paxton) 

Teacher  of  Cooking  (Miss  L.  A.  Toomy) 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training  (R.  E.  Eldridge) . 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  History,  with  Stereopticon 


100  00 
75  00 
74  00 
CO  00 
60  00 

100  00 
60  00 

100  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES—  Concluded. 


OFFICE  AND  SHOr  EMPLOYEES 

Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Secretary  Board  of  Examiners 

Typewriter— Office  Board  of  Education . 

Typewriter— Office  Superintendent  of  Schools  .  . . 

Messenger— Office  Board  of  Education 

Messenger— Office  Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teamster 


PUB  MONTH. 

$160 

00 

25 

00 

70 

00 

50 

00 

no 

00 

100  00 

150  00 

100 

00 

150 

00 

110  00 

02 

.".0 
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\l  MBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING   VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE,  1897. 


7  evening  enbetltatea  (Receh  lug  11.50  additional  for  evening  when  teaching) 

28  <l:i>  substitutes 

88  probationarj  teachers,  in  their  tirst  year 

3  probationary  teachers,  In  their  Becond  year  of  probation 

B  probationary  teaohen,  In  their  first  year,  with  three  dollars  additional  (ox 

one  year's  experience  In  Grammar  Work 

87  teachers  li  -  hools  and  Sewing  teachers  

■_'  probationer]  teachers  with  88.00 additional  for  two  years'  experience  In 

Grammar  Work 

10  primary  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

:s  grammar  teachers,  with  two  j  ears'  experience 

1«;  primary  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

i  grammar  teachers,  » ith  three  years'  experience 

1 8  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

8  grammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

1 3  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience 

28  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 

six  years'  experience 

22  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

42  grammar  teacher^,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

19  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

10  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

9  primary  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

1 1  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

10  special   teachers,   and  teachers  in  the  Commercial    Department  of  the 

Polytechnic  High 

124  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 
periense 

12  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  yeirs'  experience 


PM    MONTH. 

ISO  00 

40  00 

16 

00 

47 

50 

■Is 

00 

50  00 

51 

00 

55 

00 

56  00 

57 

50 

88 

00 

00 

00 

62 

00 

02 

50 

65 

00 

67 

50 

68  00 

70  00 

71 

00 

73 

00 

74 

00 

76  00 

77  00 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Coxtinlep. 


151  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,  teaching-  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 

3  grammar  teachers  with  ten  years'  experience  teaching   the  eighth  and 

ninth  grades 

4  primary  teachers  at  their  maximum   salaries,   with  $5.00  additional   for 

teaching  French  or  German 

132  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 

to  teachers  in  recei'  ing  grades 

7  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  at  tl.eir  maximum 
with  $5.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

1  grammar  teacher  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  ten  years'  experi- 

ence, receiving  an  additional  So. 00  for  teaching  French  or  German 

3  grammar  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with 

$5.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

2  grammar  teachers  with  maximum  salary  of  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 

and  $10.00  extra  for  yard  supervision 

6  teachers 

2  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with   §10.00 

extra  for  supervising  the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

14  teachers  of  Cooking,   Spanish,  and  Manual  Training,  several  principals, 

lecturers  in  History  and  High  School  assistants  in  their  first  year 

7  several  principals  of  ungraded  schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with 

one  year's  experience 

4  principals  of  Primary  School  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years' 

experience 

27  vice- principals,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  Evening  and  teacher  of  Physical 
Culture 

15  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  three 

years'  experience 

15  principals  of  Primary  Schools 


PER    MONTH 


§79  00 


M   nO 


S3  00 


B4  00 


86  00 


S3  00 


89  00 

90  00 


93  00 


120  00 


125  00 


130  00 
135  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES    Concluded. 


19  usiatanl    in  High  Sen  i  >ls,  at  their  maximum  salary 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

13  heads  of  departments  in  High  Schools 

•j  principals  of  Primary  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

2  vice-principals  of  High  Schools 

17  principals  o'.  Grammar  Schools  and  Normal  School 

4  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

:;  principals  of  High  Schools 

974 

939  regular  teachers. 
28  day  school  substitutes. 
7  evening  substitutes. 

974  Total  number  of  teachers. 
Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in   Primary    and  Grammar 

Schools 

Average  High  Schools 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  female   teachers   in   Primary  and   Grammar 

Schools 

Average  High  Schools 


I'KH  MONTH. 

$140  00 

150  00 

155  00 

u;o  oo 

165  00 

175  00 

200  00 

250  00 

134  25 

153  20 

79  54 

118  66 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1S96. 

1897. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools 

1 
a 

1 

•20 

46 

6 

1 
8 

1 

■Jn 

5] 

11 

76 

v. 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 
Number  of  buildings  rented  by  the  department 

7 

66 

5 

66 

7 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

78 

80 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Enrollment  in  the  Normal  School 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 

Enrollment  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 

Total  enrollment 

Total  average  number  belonging- 
Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

Total  average  daily  attendance 


1897 


98 

105 

1,204 

1,304 

644 

802 

38,517 

30,086 

4,972 

5,267 

45,435 

46,564 

35,556 

35,456 

90.5 

96 

940.8 

1,005 

462 

500 

30,011.6 

29,644 

2,003.4 

2,286 

33,508.3 

33,531 
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i  LASSIFICATTON-JUNE,  1897. 


Ninth  Grade. 
Eighth  Grade  . 
Seventh  Grade. 

Sixth  tirade.. . 
Fifth  Grad< 
Fourth  Grade.. 
Third  tirade. . 
Second  Grade. . 
First  Grade. . . . 


1,340 
1,915 

2,007 

4,543 

4,41^ 
4,543 


High,  Normal  and  Evening  Specials. 


32,209 
2,586 


34,795 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  MARSHAL'S   REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1S97. 


Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

36,342 

Girls 

Total .                

7"..l  10 

Number  of  Negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 

176 
1-26 

Girls 

Total 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of    •- 

742 
666 

Total 

'l.l.iS 

Total  number  of   census   children    between  5  and   17  years  of 

74,840 

Number  of  children  under  0  years  of  age — 

White 

23,171 

84 
411 

Mongolian 

Total 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  ai?e  who  have 

attended  public  schools  at  any  time  (luring  the  school  year 

16,871 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 

attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

19,-168 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 

not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children  — 

Native  born 

95,339 
3,167 

. 

98,506 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  RKi'ORT. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER   OP    CHILDREN    IN   THE  CITY  FROM 
••-    PO    1897,   INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


L'ndbr  Sbventbbk  Vbars  of  Aok. 


L888. 
•• 
•• 

••  1891 
••  1892. 
"  1893 
" 

" 

••       1897 


81,171 

-7,77* 
88,667 
92,026 

- 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED     AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILV  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1885. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

13,265 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1886 

43,140 

32,146 

43.311 

31,316 

During  the  vear  endinir  June  30,  1333          

42,330 

&>,191 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 

12,626 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1390 

12,926 

31,352 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1891 

13,626 

31.809 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892 

46,172 

37,434 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893..         

45,775 

i 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30, 1891 

44,349 

32,939 

44,822 

19.9 

During  the  \x-ar  ending  June  30,  1896 

45,435 

33,508 

16,564 

33,531 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IX  DEPARTMENT— JUNE,  L897. 


Men      Women. 

Total. 

3 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys',  Ciirls'  and  Mission  .... 

18 
7 

11 
3 

32 

12 

LS 

12 

194 

409 

<>5 

43 

40 

6 

3 

1 
3 

V.t 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice-Principals). 

206 
502 

97 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

55 

40 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

2 

2 

Number  of  teachers  History 

1 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing 

3 

Total  number  of  teachers 

87 
21 
1!) 
14 

887 
03 
40 
16 

974 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 

84 
30 

Siri'RIXTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
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NUMBER  nF  TEACHERS  INfDEPARTMENT  I'.Y  GRADES    Jl  M" 


SI  HOOLS 


Adams  Cosmopolitan, ... 

/  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary. 

Broadway  Grammar 

Bneua  Vista  Primary 

Buruett  Primary 

Chinese  Primary 

<  !lement  Grammar  

Cleveland  Primary 

Colombia  Grammar 

Cooper  Primary  

<  looker  i-rammar  

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Dudley  Stone  Primary.., 

Edison  Primary  

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Grammar 

Fairmoont  Primary 

Faiallon  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

'.iris'  High 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

G  rant  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hancock  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 


- 

< 

H3 

3 

1  - 

a 

S" 

a 

a 

8 

o 

• 
: 

:  s 

•5' 

:  c 

:  c 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE..  1897- COHTIXI  ED. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hawthorne  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Henry  Durant  Primary. . . 
Horace  Mann  Grammar. . 

Humboldt  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Irving  Scott  Primary 

James  Lick  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Lafayette  Primary 

Laguna  Honda 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Lowell  High 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar    

Mission  High 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Noe  Valley  Primary 

Normal  School 

Ocean  House  Primary   . . . 
Pacific  Heights  Grammar. 

Park  Primary 

Peabody  Primary        

Polytechnic  High 

Redding  Primary 


s 

5 

< 

-3 

s 

a 

s 

B 

= 

go 

a 

- 

5 

GP 

"3 

%% 

>T} 

O 

'.      01 

- 

o 

e> 

:   s 

- 

5. 

<d 

■   tf 

a 

.   o 

■    c 

3 
12       1 

3       1 


ia 

15 
13 
18 
13 

9 
15 
15 
10 
19 

9 

2 
10 
17 
13 
16 

4 
13 
15 

3 

6 
11 

2 

3 

1 
15 

1 
12 
19 
11 
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NUMBER  OF   rEACHERS  IN   DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,   1897    Costinued. 


91  HOOLS. 


- 

2 

— 

- 
5-1 

i 

5 

3 

* 

3 
p 

2 

5 

5' 

a 

I 

:  t 

Z. 

a 

:  =- 
.   c 

j 

■ 

m 

: 

Rlohmond  Primal?  

Rincoo  Grammar 

■<in-iiii.it)  Primar] 
Sherman  Primar] 
smith  Bnd  Primary. 
Spring  Valley  Grammar, 

Stanford  Primary 

Btanr  King  Primary 

Satro  Primary 

Sunnyside 

Sunny  Vale 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,   1897 --CONCLUDED. 


SCHOOLS. 


Teacher  of  Cooking 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  History 

Teacher  of  Sewing 

Uuassigned  Teachers 

Teachers  of  Day  Substitute  Class 

Teachers  of  Evening  Substitute  Class. 

Totals 


180       502     55     25       974 


1 
3 
12 

23 
6 

887 
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Numb  1                  jwhoaregrs                                       •         S'ormal  Scl 'a.  ....            .88 

Numbei                  j  who  are  erjdua'es  of  any  other  State  Normal  School..  17 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  Life  Diplomas ...  47-.' 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  State  Educational  Diplo  nas  .                ...  L8S 

Number  of  teachers  who  bold  High  School  Certificates 75 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  Count]  or  Grammar  Grade  <  Certificates.   .  334 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  Count]  or  Prlmarj  Grade  Certificates. . .  65 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  to  some  Educational  Journal r  -J  "< 


SCHOOL  II  M>,     - 


1  in    Uaj  26,  1897,   the   Board  of   Education,  as  required   by  law,  adopted  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  t"  meet  the  expenses  of  tin-  Department  during  t  hi-  fiscal  year 
hi  l  transmitted  it  to  the  I!  »r  l  of  Supervisors:] 

For  salaries,  supplies  ami  operating  expenses $1,128,488  87 

For  general  repairs 223,170  00 

For  permanent  improvements 555,000  00 

For  deficit  in  teachers  salaries,   1890-97 115,500  00 

Total §-,022,158  37 

Subsequently  at  the  request  of  the   Mayor,  and  Board  of  Supervisors,  the   Superin- 
tendent submitted  the  following  08  his  estimate  of  the  amount  needed: 

For  salaries,  supplies  and  operating  expenses §1,107,000  00 

For  genera]  repairs  (inclu  liny  new  vaults) 67,500  00 

For  permanent  improvements 90,500  00 

For  deficit  in  teachers'  salaries,   1396-97 U5,5C0  00 

Total fl.380,500  00 
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NAMES  AND    LOCATIONS    OF    SCHOOLS    AND    DESCRIPTION    OF 
SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

ADAMS  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL— Eighteen  classes.  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and 
Van  Ness  avenue.  Adolph  Herbst,  Principal :  Katberine  T.  McColgan,  Vice  Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  62  W.  A.,  137i  x  120  feet.  Three  story  frame  building,  18  rooms;  erected  July,  1875. 
Cost,  837,400. 

AGASSIZ  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Twelve  classes.  Bartlett  street,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  streets.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Jones,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  136,  150  x  253  feet 
Also  occupied  by  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School.  Three  story  12  class  frame  building,  erected 
in  1892.    Cost,  -*25,706.45. 

BERNAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Cortlan  1  avenue,  between  Andover  avenue  and 
Moultrie  street.  Miss  Mary  E.  Keating,  Principal.  Lot  in  Gift  Map  No.  2,  140  X  148  feet  8) 
inches.  One  story  frame  building,  four  rooms;  erected  August  1,  1881.  Cost,  .'$1,448  75.  Ad- 
dition August,  1890;  cost,  8333.15.    B  lildiug  ran.'  I  an  I  changed  t  >  12  ro  una,  IS3  5 ;  cost,  825.524  . 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  -Fifteen  classes.  Broadway  street,  between  Powell  and 
Mason  streets.  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Principal  ;  Miss  Amy  <;.  Campbell,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  157.  Lot  1,  65  feet  2  inches  x  1374  feet ;  Lot  2,  30  feet  x  91  feet  8  inches  ;  Lot  3,  39  feet  9 
inches  x  91  feet  8  inches.  Three  story  brick  building,  15  rooms  ;  altered  from  old  Jewish  Syu- 
agogue  at  a  cost  of  812,910. 

BUENA  VISTA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Four  classes.  York  street,  between  .Solano  and  Butte 
streets.  Miss  Amelia  G.  Catlin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Potrero  Block  39,  100  x  '.'W  feet.  One  story 
frame  building,  4  roo  us  ;  erected  December,  1880.    Cost,  88,128.80. 

BURNETT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Eleven  classes  Corner  Fourteenth  avenue  and  1.  street. 
William  W.  Stone,  Principal.  Lot  in  South  San  Francisco  Homestead,  Block  289.  Lot  1, 
75  x  100  feet.  Lot  2,  75  x  lnO  feet.  Two  story  frame  building!  12  i  loma  ;  erected  in  1863  at  a  cost 
of  812  775.     Additions,  August,  1882;  cost,  s2.929.50. 

CHINESE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Three  classes.    910  (lay  street.    Miss  Rose  Thayer,  Principal. 

Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  Of   $95. 

CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.    Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.     Miss  Mary  E.  Callahan,  Principal;  Miss  X.  K.  McFarlaud,  Vice-Principal,     Lot 
in  Block  253,  77i  x  137J..  feet.    Three  story  frame  building,   16  rooms;    erected   in  1876. 
833.500. 

CLEVELAND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Nine  classes  Harrisou  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets.  Miss  Annie  E  SUvan.  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Bloik  No.  8,  137j  x  137'.  feet.  Three 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1884.    Cost,  826,033.36. 

COOPER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.  Ms.  Celine  R.  Pechin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  237,  137-1  x  1371  feet.  Three 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  829,825. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL -Sixteen  clashes.  Florida  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets.  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Burke,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  O'Loughlen,  Vice-Principal. 
Lot  in  Mission  Bock  178.  Lot  1,  100  x  203  feet ;  Lot  2,  50  x  100  feet.  Three  story  frame  build- 
ing, 16  rooms  ;  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  825,7i.'0.    Alterations  in  1395  at  a  cost  of  83,305. 

CROCKER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Twelve  classes.  Page  street,  near  Baker  street.  William  H. 
Edwards,  Principal;  Mrs.  H.J.  Bain,  Vice-Principal.  Ljt  in  Block  523,  W.  A.,  137i  x  137S 
feet  Twostoiy  framo  buildiug,  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1838.  Cost,  sl9,887.  New  work  to  make 
12  rooms  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  $0,660.15. 
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NAMES  ANH  l.i  i'    I.T10NS  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  DESi  RIPTION  OP  SCHOOl 

PROPERTY     i'o.min 

DE.VM AN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL    Sixteen  clat  iraer  of  Bush  and  Tayloi  streets. 

A/in  L.  M  inn.    Principal;    Mrs    Etta  M.   Baumgardner,   Vioe-Prinoipal,    Lot   In   Block  820, 
1371  \  137'.  feet.    Three  storj  briok  building  with  mansard  roof  and  oupola,  U  rooms  ;  ■  1 

in  1864  at  a  cost  ol  132,861.    i  loncrete  wall  erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $1,380.75. 

DOUGLA68    PRIMAR1     SCHOOL— Eight  classes.    Corner    of     Collingwood    and     Nineteenth 
's.     Miss   Winifred    L.   Tarpy,  Prinoipal.     Lot  in  Horner's  Addition.  135  x  135  feet.    Two 
story  frame  building,  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1895.    Cost,  s2S,787.85. 

DUDLEY  STONE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Beven  classes.  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and 
Masonto  avenne.  Miss  S  B  Barle,  Principal.  Lot  In  Block  687,  W.  A.,  137  r.137  reet.  Tw  , 
st  oi  iiaine  building,  8  i  ted  in  1898  96.    Cost,  S28.755.30. 

EDISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Nine  classes.  Corner  Of  Church  and  Hill  street-.  Miss  Anna 
B  Chalmers,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  90,  101  feet  9  inches  x  1H  feet.  Three  story 
frame  building,  q  ro  ima  ;  erected  In  1890.    Cost  $27,936. 

I  MER30K  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Tine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero 
streets.  Miss  Sarah  M  Wilson,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  460,  W.  A.,  1374x1371  feet.  Two  story 
frame  building,  8  rooms;  erected  in  1880.  Cost, §20,779.  Additions  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  §700 
Addition  in  18*4  at  a  cost  of  $6,603.55. 

EVERETT  GRAMMAR  8CHOOL— Pifteen  classes.  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth streets.  Mrs  Frances  A.  Banuiug,  Principal;  Cecil  W.  Mark,  Vice-Principal.  Lot 
in  Mission  Block  95,  125x160  feet.  Two  story  frame  building,  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1878.  Cost, 
$16,169.47.    Additional  six  rooms  added  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $7,963.20. 

FAIRMOl'NT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Twelve  classss.  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street.  Miss 
Clara  M.  Johnson,  Principal.  Lot  In  Fairmount  Tract,  Block  29.  Lot  1,  112x125  feet;  lot  2. 
62x175  feet.  Two  story,  eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1877.  Cost,  $14,467.25;  additional 
work  in  1891  and  1893  by  department  carpenters. 

FARALL'tX  SCHOOL— One  class.  Farallon  Islands.  Miss  Daisy  A.  Doud,  Principal.  Property 
occupied  by  this  school  on  Farallon  Island  is  free  from  any  rental  charge. 

PRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  Fifteen  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Bryant  street.  R.  D. 
Faulkner,  Principal  ;  Miss  Kate  MacDonald,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410,  ,110x275  feet. 
Property  alsj  occ  ipied  by  Stanford  Primary  School.  Three  story,  eighteen  room  frame  building 
erected  in  1871.     Cost  $25,860. 

FREMONT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-  Eight  classes.  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets.  Miss  Rose  Goldsmith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  530,  W.A.,  137^x137^  feet.  Two  story, 
eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1892.    Cost,  $24,873.95. 

ARFIELD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Union  street,  betweeu  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery streets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Scherer,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  62,  137Jxl37i  feet.  Two  story, 
twelve  room  frame  building  erected  in  1854.  Cost,  $33,321.  Alterations  and  repairs  in  1864  cost 
SI, 734;   alterations  and  repairs  in  1866  cost  $1,900. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  -Fourteen  classes.  Scott  street,  near  Geary  street.  Elisha  Brooks, 
Principal;  Geo.  O.  Mitchell,  Vice-Principal.  This  school  is  not  built  on  school  property,  but  on 
property  belonging  to  the  city,  and  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  Hamilton  Square.  In  1870 
the  Board  of  Education  obtained  permission  to  use  a  portion  for  erection  of  school  building. 
Lot  used  for  Girls'  High  and  Hamilton  Grammar  schools  is  275  feet  frontage  on  Scott  street  by 
341  feet  3  inches  on  Geary  and  O'Farrell  streets.  Three  story  and  basement  brick  building  begun 
in  1890  and  accepted  in  189?,  at  a  ccst  of  $119,369  27. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY-Coxtinued. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Pierce  and 
Scott  streets.  Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  433  W.  A.,  100x137*  feet.  One 
story  frame  building  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  §1,370.  Buildiug  raised  and  four  rooms  added 
in  1877,  at  cost  §6,090. 

GRANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Pacific  avenue  and  Baker  street  Miss  Ida  E 
Shaw,  Principal.  Lot  in  block  546  W.  A,,  137^x137'.  feet..  Two  story,  eight  room  frame  building 
erected  in  1892.     Cost  $18,499.40. 

HAIGHT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-tilth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  streets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Has  well,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  183,  150x117'  feet. 
Three  story  frame  building,  12  rooms  ,  erected  in  1879.     Cost,  s22, 488.60. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott 
strests.    William  A.  Robertson,  Principal ;   Miss  Ella  J.  Morton,  Vioe- Principal;  Miss  Ida  B 

Strauss,  Vice-Principal.  This  school  occupies  a  part  of  the  lot  noted  in  the  description  of  the 
Girls'  High  School.  Three  story  frame  building  of  12  rooms  with  one  st  iry  frame  wings  with  I 
rooms  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  §26,650. 

HANCOCK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL    Eleven  classes.     Filbert   .street,   between   Taylor  and     I - 

streets.  Miss  M.  McKeuzie,  Principal ;  Chas.  W.  Moores,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  208, 
100  x  120  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  ISO'..  Cost,  $16,500.  Building  altered  to 
twelve  class  rooms  in  1895.    Cost,  516,000. 

HARRISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Eight  classes.  Grove  street,  near  Larkin  street.  Miss  Lizzie 
McElroy,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  3,  W.  A..  1371  x  120  feet.  Original  building  erected  in  1862 
at  a  cost  of  §6,808,  Additions  made  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  §2,590.  Building  raised  and  again 
enlarged  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  §6,545.    New  vaults  constructed  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  §5,330. 

HAWTHORNE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL    Eleven  classes.    Shotwell  street,  between  Twentj 

and  Twenty-third  streets.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mann,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  138,  122!.xl22.; 
feet.  Two  story  frame  building,  8  rooms ;  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  $8,000.  Two  story,  two  room 
addition  erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  *2,600. 

HEARST  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Corner  Hermann  and  Fillmore  streets.  Mrs. 
Nettie  A.  Woods,  Principal;  Captain  A.  J.  Itsell,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  374  W.  A.,  137A 
x  213  feet.    Two  story  eight-room  frame  building  erected  in  1888.    Cost,  §20,637  50.    Additions 

in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  §3,369  85. 

HENRY  DURANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Turk  street  between  Buchanan  and 
Webster  streets.  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  281  W.  A.,  137J  x  120  feet. 
Three  story  twelve-room  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  §18,294  35. 

HORACE  MANN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Seventeen  classes.  Valencia  street  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Beckwith, 
Vice-Principal;  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Biock  136,  150  x  250  feet,  also 
occupied  by  Agassiz  School.  Three  story  eighteen-room  building  erected  in  1872;  cost,  §25,860. 
Additions  in  1886  ;  cost,  §2,289  63. 

HUMBOLDT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Golden  Gate  avenue  near  Hyde  street.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Castlehun,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  286,  110  x  137J  feet.  Three  story  twelve-room 
frame  building  erected  in  1879 ;  cost,  §27,426. 

HUNTER'S  POINT  SCHOOL— One  class.  Levi  Bowman,  Principal.  Property  occupied  by  this 
school  is  rente  3  at  a  monthly  rental  of  §5. 
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NAMhs  and  LOC  \  [TONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AM'  DESCRIPTION  OP  8CHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

IRVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Bight  classes.  Broadway  between  Montgomery  and  Sansoine 
streets  Mi-s  Caroline  B.  Barlow,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  47,  68;'  \  137'  feet  Two  story 
eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1871.    Cost,  sU.617. 

IRVING  BCOTT  PRIMARY  3<  BOOL  Fourteen  classes.  Tennessee  near  Twenty-second  street. 
Mis-  H.  M.  Fairohild,  Principal.    Lot  in  Potrero  Block  373,  150  \  Pwo  story  eight  claaf 

trame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  112,834^1.    111,1 1. nil. ling  m  ived  and  additional  new  two 

story  nine-room  frame  building  erected  in  18!»5.     <  'ost,  #22,893.20. 

J  Wli:s  |, |i   K   QRAMMAB    S<  HOOL     Fourteen  classes.  Comer  Noe  and  Twenty  -fifth  streets 

Philip  Prior,  Principal;  Miss  A   J.  Clark,  Vice  Principal  I       in  Horner's  Addition  Block  163 

1:4  x  160  feet.    One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1874  |6,9f  i.    Building  raised  and  four 

ro  mis  added  in  18S1.     Cost,  S3, 760.80.     Building  again  raised  and  four  rooms  added  iu  1805. 

JOHN  BWETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  eighteen  elas  SB.  McAllister  street  between  Franklin 
and  Gough  streets.    Albert  Lysex,   Principal    3  Stnrges,  Vloe- Principal;  Mrs.  1'laraJ. 

iw,  Vioe-PrincipaL  .  1      u     \    137J  by  120  feet.    Three  story  frame  building 

with  wings,  eighteen  rooms,  erected  in  1870,  at  cost  of  §25,860. 

JEFFER80N  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Tehama  between  First  and  Second  streets. 
Ms-  Pauline  Hart  Principal.  Lot  in  Blcck  348,  irregular  in  size,  about  118  x  155  feet.  Three 
story  sixteenroom  brick  building  erected  iu  1866.     Cost,  $27,910. 

LAFAYETTE  PRIMARY  si  IHOOL— Eight  classes.  Corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets.  Mrs.  M. 
L.  O'Neal,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  S2,  137 V  x  137\  feet.  Two  story  eight-room  frame  building 
erected  in  1867.    Cost.  $8,000. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Two  classes.    Seventh  avenue  between  I  and  J  streets  • 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Casey.    Principal.      Lot  in   Block  678,  west  of  First  avenue,  150x240  feet 
Building  formerly  on  Block  775.    One  story  frame  erected  in   1872.    Cost,  §2,750.    Moved  to 
present  location  in  1892.    Cost.  --"i.OCO. 

LE  OONTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Nine  classes.  Powell  street  between  Washington  and  Jackson 
streets.  Mi.ss  Mary  M.  Murphy.  Principal.  Lit  in  Block  160,  63i  x  137i  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building  erected  in  1851,  purchased  with  lot.  Additions,  1862,  *1,700.  Addition  of  two  rooms 
in  1880.    Cost,  $1,970. 

LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Fifth  street  near  Market  street.  James  T. 
Hamilton,  Principal;  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  Vice-Principal;  William  A.  Leggett,  Vice-Principal. 
Lot  in  Block  371,  275  x  275  feet,  occupied  also  by  Webster  Pr'mary  School.  A  portion  of  this 
lot  fronting  275  feet  on  Market  street  by  100  feet  in  depth  is  rented  to  various  persons.  The  two 
schools  named  occupy  the  balance  of  the  property  fronting  175  feet  on  Fifth  street  by  275  feet  in 
depth.  Three  story  and  basement  brick  building  erected  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  893,940.  Partially 
destroyed  by  fire  February  22,  1871,  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $26,762.09.  In  January,  1869,  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  by  W.  T.  Garratt  of  French  bronze  weighing  1,550  pounds, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  building  at  expense  of  citizens 

L'JNGFELLOW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eleven  classes.  Silver  street  between  Second  and  Third 
streets.  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  358.  Occupied  also  by  Rincon  Grammar 
School.  Property  irregular,  one  portion  fronting  on  Silver  street  88  x  70  feet  and  rear  lot  adjoin- 
ing being  100  x  1S5  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  §31,997.  Additions 
in  1884.    Cost,  §1,474.    New  vaults  added  in  1896.    Cost,  83,980. 

LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL— Thirteen  classes.  Sutter  street  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets. 
Frank  Morton,  Principal;  A.  E.  Kellogg,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  158  W.  A.,  137L  x  1205 
feet.  Three  story  eighteen-rooui  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  §37,590.  Additions  in 
1888.    Cost,  85,964.85. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

MADISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Four  classes.  Clay  street  between  Walnut  and  Laurel  streets. 
Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Bartlett,  Principal.    Lot  in  Block  815  \V.  A.,   137J  x  137i  feet.    One  story 

four-class  frame  building  erected  in  1888.    Cost,  87,202.50. 

MARSHALL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Mission  street  between  Fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth streets,  rear  Mission  Grammar  Schojl.  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Walker,  Principal.  Lot  iu 
Mission  Block  35,  200  x  182  feet;  also  occupied  by  Mission  Grammar  School.  Two  story  teu- 
class  frame  building  erected  in  1860.    Cost,  §11,383. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Mission  street  between  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth streets.  Miss  N.  F.Sullivan,  Acting-Principal;  Miss  N.  (J.  Sullivan,  Acting  Vice-Princi- 
pal. Lot  in  Mission  Block  35,  200  x  182  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Marshall  Primary  School . 
Three  story  twelve-class  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  §28,225.  Additions  in  1884- 
Cost,  §1,390. 

MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Valencia  street  between  Twenty-second  aud  Twenty- 
third  streets.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Acting-Priucipal.  Temporary  quarters  occupied  in  Horace 
Mann  Grammar  School.  New  lot  in  Mission  Block  85,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Dolores  streets 
398  x  194  feet.    Purchased  in  1896,  for  §52,500. 

MONROE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Six  classes.  Corner  of  London  street  and  China  avenue.  Miss 
Annie  M.  Hagerty,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  14,  Excelsior  Homestead,  150  x  100  feet.  Two-class 
building  moved  to  this  lot  in  1884.  Addition  iu  1889.  Cost.  §813.  Addition  in  1892.  Cost,  §475. 
Addition  in  1896,  by  department. 

MOULDER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Ten  classes.  Corner  Page  and  Gough  streets.  Mrs.  Katherine 
E.  Brogan,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  145  W.  A.,  137?,  x  120  feet.  Two  story  eight-class  frame 
building  erected  in  1884.  Cost,  §17,566.75.  Two  story  two-room  addition  erected  in  1892.  Cost, 
$3,534.30. 

NOE  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Two  classes.  Corner  Noe  and  Jersey  streets  Miss  Ada 
Martin,  Principal.     Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $15. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Powell  street  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  streets.  Miss 
Laura  T.  Fowler,  Principal;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  137,  68J 
x  137|  feet.  Two  story  brick  and  frame  building  with  wings  erected  in  1860.  Cost,  §17,962. 
Alterations  in  1887.    Cost,  $6,915.    Additional  room  built  in  1889.    Cost,  8598.15. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-One  class.  San  Miguel  road  near  Ocean  House  road. 
Daniel  J.  Delay,  Principal.  Lot  in  San  Migu-1  Rancho,  100  x  240  feet.  One  story  two-class 
frame  building  e.ected  in  1871.  Cost,  §2,695.  Totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  Rebuilt  in  1879, 
at  cost  of  $1,401  58. 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Fourteen  classes.  Jackson  street  between  Webster 
and  Fillmore  streets.  Miss  Alice  M.  Stincen,  Principal;  Miss  Augusta  (.'.  Robertson,  Vice- 
Principal.  Lot  in  Block  318  W.  A  ,  1371  x  1371  feet.  Three  story  fourteen-class  frame  building 
erected  in  1882.    Cost,  §29,137.50. 

PARK  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— One  class.  Sixth  avenue  and  B  street.  Miss  S.  B.  Jenkins,  Princi- 
pal. (Station  H.)  Lot  in  Block  375  west  of  First  avenue,  150  x  240  feet.  One  story  frame  build- 
ing erected  in  1896. 

PEABODY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Eleven  classes.  West  Mission  street  between  Hermann  and 
Ridley  streets.  Miss  Gertrude  H.  Cahalin,  Priucipal.  Lot  in  Block  Mission  21,  1334'  x  137i  feet. 
Three  story  fourteen-class  frame  building  erected  in  1880.  Cost,  §18,305.75.  Additions  in  1886. 
Cost,  §694.    BuildiDg  partially  destroyed  by  fire  iu  1895,  and  repaired  at  cost  of  §3,000. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATION8  OF  SCHOOLS    LNBD]  3CRLPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERT1     CowTarmCD. 

POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL    Eleven  daises.    Bush  street  near  Stockton  street.    Walter  N. 
Bush,  Principal;  G   H    Bam,  Vtee-Prindpal.    Lot  in  Blook  US,  1371x137)  feet.    Throe 
(rune  building  erected  In  1887.    Cost,  936(390.    Two  story  brick  building  erected  in  1554.    Cost, 
down  ami  new  brick  building  erected  in  plant  •,  si6,995  3T. 

REDDING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Ten  classes.  Pino  street  between  Larkln  and  Polk  streets 
Mise  Marj  I '*"-"■■  1  Prindpal.  Lot  in  Blook  11  w.  A  .  200  1  130  feet.  1  h  cupied  also  bj  Depart- 
ment store  room.     School  occupies  pari  fronting  on  Pine  street.  62J  X  120  feet.     Two  story  frame 

building  erected  i  18,000,    One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1857.    1 

RICHMOND  PRIMARY  8CHOO]     Bight  classes.     .  avenue.     Mrs 

Ann. 1  B.  Tiernan,  Principal.    Lot  in  Aoadem]  ol  Soienoe  i.  I  W.  L,0. L  1;..  i"7  feet  and  seven 
Inch)  Tie    Board  ot  education  was  granted  pen,;  -   school 

purposes.    Two  story  eight-class  frame  building  en  itcost  of  $18,677 .2£     Additions 

and  new  vaults  in 

BINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL    Eleven  ola  -  and    Third 

iiietli  A,  Cleveland  Prim  I  bristine  Hart,  Vice-Principal.    Lot  in 

Mo.   1, 
1  1  btory  frame  building  with  win  j 
Building  moved  and  altered  in  187S 

SHERIDAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL    Five  classes,    ocean  View.    Mrs.  Sarah  A    Miles,  Principal. 

L"t  Railroad  Horn  iat 100x135 feet.    'I-  une  building 

irtially  by  residents  and  partia  ly  by  '  Department.    Cos!    to  the 

17.42.    New,  three  olaee  frame  building  en  29.06. 

SHERMAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL     Bight   classes.     Union    Btreet,    near    Franklin    street 

Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley.  Principal      Lot  in  Block  117,  \V.  A.,   i ..7.  ■  137.   i  ■•'      Two   story   frame 
building.  S  rooms  :  erected  in  !SSS.     C  st,  S19.653. 

BOUTH  END  PRIMARY  school    Four  cl  -       erset  street,  between   Felton  and   Bur- 

Miss    \l  Principal.     Lot  in  University  Mound  Survey,  50  x  120  feet, 

one  story  frame  building  erected  iii  1577.    Cost,  $2,194.    Additions  in  lS32at  a  cost  of  $1,961.40 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.    Broadway  stieet.  near  Polk  stieet. 
Silas   A.    White,   Principal;    Mrs.    Agnes  ('.   Taylor,    Vice-Principal.     Lot   in  Block  21,  W.  A., 
fee-.    Two  story  frame  building  erected  in  18'  ',423.     Building  raiBed  and 

enlarged  to  12  rooms  in  1875.  Additional' work  in  1888.    Cost,  $2,812.50. 

STANFORD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  in  rear 
of  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Miss  Edith  H.  Crowley,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410,  140x275 
feet.  Property  also  occupied  by  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Two  story  frame  building,  8 
rooms  ;   erected  in  1867.    Cost,  *8,000. 

STAPvR  KING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Brjaut  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets.  Miss  Kate  Conklin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  397,  92s  x  275  feet.  Three  story  frame 
building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  $28,794. 

BUNNY8IDE  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  115  Flood  avenue.  Miss  C.  F.  Riordan,  Principal.  Prop- 
erty occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $15. 

SUNNY  VALE  SCHOOL— One  class.  San  Bruno  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House.  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Greenan,  Principal.    Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of ■ 

BUTRO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Four  classes  Twelfth  avenue  and  Clement  street.  Miss  Mary 
Magner.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  170,  west  of  First  avenue.  150x240  feet.  One  story  frame 
building,  4  rooms  ;  erected  in  1370.  C'ost.s5,450.  This  building  was  formerly  located  on  Block 
266.  west  of  First  avenue,  but  was  moved  to  this  lot  in  1805  and  thoroughly  overhauled  at  a 
total  cost  of  $4,107. 
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."NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Southwest  comer  of  Washington  and 
Mason  streets.  Thomas  B.  White,  Principal ;  Thomas  H.  McCarthy,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  188,  137i  x  1371  feet.  Two  story  and  basement,  frame  building,  erected  in  1861.  Cost, 
§17,117;    Alterations  in  1869  at  a  cost  of  81,965.    Bulkhead  in  1S73  at  a  cost  of  $2,670 

WEBSTER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Seventeen  classes.  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  in  rear  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  School.  Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  371,  275  x  275 
feet.  Also  occupied  by  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  and  property  is  described  under  heading  of 
that  school.  One  story  frame  building,  6  rooms;  erected  in  1860.  Cost,  $12,499.  One  story 
frame  building,  4  rooms ;  erected  in  1867.  Cost.  $2,700.  Building  raised  in  1873  and  four 
looms  added  at  a  cost  of  $2,690. 

WEST  END  SCHOOL- Three  classes,    San  Jose  Road,   near  Bis   Mile    House.    .Miss    Ella    1.. 
McCarthy,  Principal.      Lot  in  West  End  Map  Clock  23,  80  I  168  feel .     <  »ne  story  frame  trail 
2  rooms ;  erected  in  1867.    Cost,  81,585.    Additional  room  added  later  by    department  carpen- 
ters. 

WHITTIER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Seventeen  classes.    Harrison  street,  near  Fourth  street,    Miss 

Emma  E.   Stincen,   Principal.     Lot   in  Block  374,  195  x  160  feet.     Two  story  frame  building,  20 
rooms;  erected  in  1880.     Cost,  835,543.15.    New  heating  plant  added  in  1891  at  i  cost  of  $1,996. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT  PRIMARY  school    Pour  classes.    Lombard  street,   between   Broderick 
and  Baker  streets.     Mrs.  Emma  S.  Code,  Principal.     Lot  in  Block  553,  W.  A.,  137'  \  137 
<  hie  story  frame  building,  4  rooms  ;  erected  in  1878.    ( lost,  $3,080  80. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  held  in  the  buildings  used  by  Day  Schools. 

BUSINESS  EVENING  SCHOOL-Twelve  classes.    Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street.     Elberi   <  . 
Kilpatrick,  Principal ;  G.  H.  Foulks,  Vice-Principal. 

FRANKLIN  EVENING  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.     Eighth   street,  near  Bryant  street.    Madison 
Babcock,  Principal. 

FAIRMOTTNT  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  classes.     Chcnery  street,  near  Randall  street.    Miss 
M.  W.  Busteed,  Principal. 

HAMILTON  EVENING  SCHOOL-Nine  classes.    Geary  street,  between  Scott  and  Pierce  streets. 
T.  B.  W.  Leland,  Principal. 

HORACE  MANN  EVENING  SCHOOL— Six  classes.    Valencia  street,  between    Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streets.    Miss  K.  H.  Crowley,  Principal. 

HUMBOLDT  EVENING  SCHOOL— Ten  classes.    Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Hyde  and  Leav- 
enworth streets.    Lawrence  Taaffe,  Principal. 

"IRVING  SCOTT  EVENING  SCHOOL-One  class.    Te  messee  stree\  near  Twenty-second  street. 
Andrew  J.  Freese,  Principal. 
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NAMI>  AM'  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS    \.\M>  DESCRIPTION  OP  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Concluded. 

LINCOLN  EVENING   Si  li'1  i]      I  sventj  ksses.    Fifth  street    neat  Market  atreel      Alex- 

ander II.  MacDonald,   Principal. 

MIS9IUK   EVENING  8CHOOL    Three  classes.    Mission  Btreel   between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
M .1  li- mi  BabOOOk,  Acting  Principal. 

RICHMOND  EVENING  80HOOL    One  class.    First  avenue,   near  Point  Lobos  Avenue     Mad- 
ison  r.  Ing  Prinoipal. 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL    Twelve  classes.    Washington  and  Mason  Btreets.    Miss 
Philomena  M.  Nolan,  Prinoipal;  Mi-<  a   m.  r  ala,  Vioe-Prinoipal. 


LIST    OF    rN'OCCUPIED   PROPERTIES    BELONGING   TO 
SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT. 


Lot  in  Bl  H-k  119,  "ii  Post  street,  betweeu  Grant  Avenue  anil  Stockton  street,  70x122?.  feet.     Leased 

July  1,  1892,  for  ten  years,  at  77;,;,  per  month;  later  reduced  to  9600  per  mouth. 
Lot  in  Block  137,  on  Clay  street,  between   Stockton   and   Powell  .streets,  264x75  feet.     Rented  at 

•S10  per  month. 
Lot  in  Block  183,  on  northeast  corner  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets,  137-]..xl37i  feet. 

Block  302,  on  Washington  street,  between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth  streets,  1374x1374  feet. 
Lot  in  Block  307.  on  Bush  street,   between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth  streets,  974x1374,    Formerly 

occupied  by  Girl's  High  .School  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  111  1890. 
L  it  in  Block  371,  known  as  Lincoln  School  Lots,  fronting  275  feet  on  Market  street  by  100  feet  in 

depth.    Rented  to  various  parties  at  S3,310  per  montb. 
Lot  in  Block  374,  corner  Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  80x150  feet.    Rented  at  §175  per  month, 
Lot  in  Mission  Block  61,  on  Nineteenth  street,  between  Mission  and  Howard  streets,  1374x1374  feet, 

less  60  feet  included  in  Capp  street.    Title  in  litigation. 
Lot  in  Missiou  Block  104,  on  south  side  of  Sixteenth  street,  between  Sanchez  and  Noe  streets,  1374* 

137J  feet.    In  litigation. 
Lot  in  Mission  Block  147,   on   Bryant  street,   between  Twenty-second   and  Twenty-third  streets, 

150x200  feet,  to  York  street. 
Lot  in  Block  29  W.  A.,  on  south  side  of  Francisco  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets,  1376x1374 
feet.    Rented  at  S'l  per  month. 

Lot  in  Block  111  W.  A.,  on  south  line  of  Bay  street,  betweeu  Franklin  and  Gough  streets,  1374x1374 
feet.    In  litigation, 

Lot  in  Block  123  W.  A.,  on  south  line  of  Washington  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets, 

137Jxl374  feet. 
Lot  in  Block  325  W.  A.,  on  north  line  of  Greenwich  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  streets, 

1371x120  feet. 
Lot  in  Block  465  W.  A.,  on  north  line  of  Jackson  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets, 

1374x1374  feet. 

Lot  in  Block  848  W.  A. ,  on  south  Hue  of  Clay  street,  between  Cherry  street  and  First  avenue,  1374x137^ 
feet. 
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WEST  OF  FIRST  AVENUE  AND  NORTH  OF  THE  PARK,  THE  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT  OWNS  PROPERTY  AS  FOLLOWS: 

(All  150x240  feet.) 

Block  95,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  California  ami  Clement  streets. 
Block  152,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  California  and  Clement  streets. 
Block  164,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  California  and  Clement  streets. 
Block  176,  Seventh  avenue,  between  California  and  Clement  streets 
Block  242,  Forty-third  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  248,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  254,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  260,  Twenty-fourth  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  266,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  272,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A.  street. 
Block  278,  Seventh  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  339,  Forty  third  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  315,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  351,  Thiity-first  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  357,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  363,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  B  and  ('  streets. 
Block  369,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  395,  Sixteenth  avenue,  between  C  and  D  streets. 
Block  407,  Twenty-eighth  avenue,  between  C  and  D  streets. 
Block  418,  Thirty-ninth  avenue,  between  C  and  D  streets. 

ALSO  WEST  OF  FIRST  AVENUE  AND  SOUTH  or  THE  PARK,   AS  FOLLOWS: 

(.All  not  otherwise  started  are  150  x  240  feet.) 

Block  673,  First  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets,  irregular,  107x178  feet. 

Block  690,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets 

Block  696,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  702,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  708,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  714,  Forty-third  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  775,  Eighth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets 

Block  780,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  786,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  792,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  798,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  801,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  810,  Forty-third  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  872,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets 

Block  878,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  884,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  M  and  >i  streets. 

Block  890,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  896,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  902,  Forty-third  avenue  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  952,  Ninth  avenue  betweeu  O  and  P  streets,  irregular,  147.;,  x  182  feet. 

Block  957,  Thirteenth  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  963,  Nineteenth  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  969,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  975,  Thirty-first  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  981,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  987,  Forty-tMrd  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 
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Block  1,033,  Thirteenth  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,044,  Nineteenth  avenue  between  O  and  R  streets. 

Block  1 ,050.  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1.056,  Thirty-first  avenue  between  i,i  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,062,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,068,  Forty-third  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,114,  Thirteenth  avenue  between  B  and  T  streets. 

Block  1.120.  Nineteenth  avenue  between  8  and  T  streets. 

Block  1,126,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  B  and  T  streets. 

Block  1,132,  Thirty-tirst  avenue  between  B  and  T  streets. 

Block  1.13S,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  S  and  T  streets. 
.  1,144,  Forty-third  avenue  between  !S  and  T  streets. 

Block  1,186,  Fourteenth  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets,  irregular  161  x  92]  feet. 

Block  1.191,  Nineteenth  avenue  between  0  and  V  streets. 

Block  1,197,  Twenty  fifth  avenue  between  I"  and  V  streets. 

Block  1,203,  Thirty-first  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1,209,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  V  ami  V  streets. 

Block  1.215.  Forty-third  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1,258,  Nineteenth  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets. 

Block  1,264,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  W  and  X  street*. 

Block  1,276,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets,  irregular  125  feel  and  ten  inches 
X  240  feet. 

Block  l,2o2.  Forty-third  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets,  irregular  11  feet  and  two  inches  x 
240  feet, 

LOTS  IN  POTEERO. 

Block    46,  York  street  between  Alameda  and  Kl  Dorado  streets,  100  x  200  feet.    Rented  at  §2 
per  month. 

Block    85,  I'tah  street  between  Yolo  and  Colusa  streets.  100  x  200  feet. 

Block  127,  Vermont  street  between  Bolauo  and  Butte  streets,  120  x  200  feet. 

Block  119,  Kansas  street  between  Yolo  and  Colusa  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 

Block  163,  Rhode  Island  street  between  Mariposa  and  Solano  streets,  100  x  200  feet.    Rented 
$2  per  month. 

Block  226,  Arkansas  street  between  Nevada  and  Yolo  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 

Block  254,  Connecticut  street  between  Yolo  and  Colusa  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 

Block  265,  Missouri  street  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 

Block  287.  Texas  street  between  Nevada  and  Yolo  streets,  150  x  200  feet 

Block  391,  Southwest  c  jrner  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets,  150  x  100  feet. 

OTHER  OUTSIDE  LOTS. 

Piecita  Valley  Lands,  California  avenue  from  Eve  to  Adam  street,  50  x  132  feet. 
Paul  Tract  Homestead,  Berlin  street  between  Irving  and  Ward  streets.  85  feet  and  two  inches  x 
120  feet. 
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ADDRESS   OF 
PRESIDENT     CHARLES     L.      BARRINGTON 

UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF   HIS  RE-ELECTION  JAN.  3d,  i8q8. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education— 

GENTLEMEN:  For  this  renewed  proof  of  your  personal  regard 
and  official  confidence,  please  accept  my  assuiances  of  deepest 
appreciation  and  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

The  year  just  ended  has  not  been  an  uneventful  one;  hampered 
as  our  Board  has  been  in  various  ways,  i.  e.  in  its  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year;  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of  school  buildings  justly 
characterized  by  the  late  Grand  Jury  as  ".Bar/Js,"  "and  being  fit 
only  for  fire  wood,"  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  there  has  yet  been 
accomplished  much  to  which  we  may  look  back  with  satisfaction. 

THE   OFFICE   FORCE. 

The  Board  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
employees  for  this  office  and  the  former  numerous  complaints  of 
incivility  and  discourtesy  have  been  unknown  during  the  past 
year. 

DUAL    POSITIONS. 

Early  in  our  official  career  a  just  and  proper  action  was  taken 
inhibiting  teachers  in  the  day  schools  from  occupying  at  the  same 
time  positions  in  the  evening  schools  of  this  Department. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  chosen  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  the  members  of  the  preceding  Board  have  been  selected 
with  the  sole  view  of  fitness  and  competency,  and  without  pol- 
itical or  personal  considerations. 
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SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

The  thorough  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  census  of 
children  of  school  age  of  this  city  and  county  was  taken,  resulted 
in  a  materially  increased  allowance  from  the  State  for  school 
purposes. 

EXAMINATION    OF   EYES. 

The  oculists  appointed  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
pupils  of  this  Department,  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  work 
without  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  city.  These  gentlemen 
should  be  commended  for  their  thorough  and  painstaking  work, 
and  especially  upon  the  fact  that  all  of  the  schools  have  been 
treated  alike,  and  no  favored  location  selected  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorer  ones. 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

The  Special  Teachers  elected  into  the  Department  have  been,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  eminently  satisfactory  in 
everyway.  Several  among  them — such  as  Miss  Carpenter,  teach- 
er of  singing,  and  Prof.  George  Miehling,  Instructor  of  Physical 
Culture,  receiving  words  of  commendation  from  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Board  to  comply  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  demand  for  extension  of  the  Evening  School  Sys- 
tem, and  much  of  a  positive  nature  has  been  accomplished ; 
however  should  it  be  demonstrated  at  anytime  that  the  necessity 
for  any  of  these  classes  does  not  exist,  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  consolidation  of  any 
such  class  or  classes.  Such  action  should  be  based  of  course  upon 
the  average  nightly  attendance;  not  upon  a  snap  tally,  nor  vet 
upon  the  attendance  during  the  holiday  season,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  hundreds  of  pupils  are  compelled  to  absent  themselves 
owing  to  their  respective  occupations. 

OVERCROWDED  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  regrettable  that  appropriations  were  not  allowed  us  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  proper  school  facilities  for  the  residents 
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of  Richmond,  Noe  Valley,  Mission  Road  and  other  districts. 
Early  in  our  administration  the  need  of  school  buildings  in  each 
of  these  neighborhoods  became  apparent,  and  much  individual 
and  collective  work  was  done  towards  securing  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  Our  efforts,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that 
degree  of  success  which  so  good  a  cause  deserved. 

Notwithstanding  the  inadequate  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Board  has  made  every  endeavor  to  accommodate 
pupils  in  these  districts  by  procuring,  wherever  possible,  outside 
room<,  until  at  the  present  time  we  have  something  like  forty-five 
rented  rooms  in  which  classes  are  being  instructed.  Necessarily 
this  has  left  much  to  be  desired  "and  at  the  present  time  children 
are  compelled  in  many  instances  to  travel  two  and  three  miles  to 
school.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  pupils  attending  the 
higher  grammar  grades. 

Again,  we  have  in  some  class  rooms  from  80  to  100  children, 
which  is  decidedly  unsanitary  and  objectionable. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  not  exist.  The  outlying  dis- 
tricts are  entitled  to  far  more  consideration  than  has  been  ac- 
corded them,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  why  the 
repeated  demands  of  the  people  of  these  districts  for  better  school 
accommodations  have  not  long  since  been  complied  with. 

CONDITION   OF   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  conditions  of  many  of  our  school 
houses,  3'ards  and  outhouses,  is  simply^  deplorable,  and  it  is  hardly 
overstating  this  mark  to  say  that  we  found  upon  our  induction 
into  office,  there  awaiting  us,  a  set  of  buildings  which  were  like 
the  fabled  "OneHoss  Shay"  in  the  last  da3Ts  of  its  existence,  ready 
to  collapse,  and  to  which,  were  there  other  means  of  housing  the 
pupils,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  economy  to  apply  the  torch. 

Necessarily  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  occasioned  and 
this  Board  has  endeavored  to  atone  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
neglect  and  shortcomings  of  former  years. 

While  on  the  subject  of  expenditures,  I  would  earnestly  request 
the  members  of  committees  having  in  charge  thfc  disbursements 
of  funds  to  examine  closely  and  carefully  prices  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, ttc,  furnished  the  department. 

I  sajr  this,  not  feeling  there  is  or  has  been  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint.    I  have  from  time  to  time  taken  occasion  to  verify  prices 
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wherever  a  doubt  might  exist,  and  have  found  in  all  cases  that 
the  department  is  apparently  being  lairly  treated.  Still  in  a 
large  department,  such  as  ours  is,  it  is  requisite  that  the  utmost 
care  and  vigilance  be  exercised. 

THE   COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  as  prepared  and  submitted  by  Superintend- 
ent Webster,  and  adopted  by  this  Board,  has  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  many  quarters.  I  believe  personalh*  that  it  was  an  en- 
deavor to  advance  1  he  standing  of  this  Department.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  overshot  the  mark  the  future  alone  must  tell ;  however 
one  good  has  resulted  :  the  elasticity  of  our  Department  has  been 
fairly  well  tested,  and  it  evidences  well  for  the  ability  and  com- 
petency of  our  teachers,  that  a  course  of  study  so  greatly  at 
variance  with  former  methods  has  been  so  well  assimilated. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education:  We  have  arrived  at  the 
meridian  of  the  term  allotted  us:  there  yet  remains  to  us  one  year 
of  official  life.  May  the  increased  experience  gained  during  the 
year  which  has  deported,  enable  each  of  us  to  labor  still  more 
zealously  and  efficiently  during  the  one  that  is  to  come,  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  welfare  of  the  great  public,  which  has  especially 
honored  us  by  entrusting  their  central  most  vital  interests — the 
public  schools — to  our  watchful  keeping  and  fostering  care,  and 
may  our  official  conduct  full}'  meet  their  reasonable  expectation, 
and  ampl}'  justify  their  entire  confidence. 
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San  Francisco,  June  9,  1897. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  — 

Gentlemen:  En  compliance  with  Section  2  of  "An  Act  to  En- 
force the  Educational  Rights  of  Children,"  approved  March  28, 
1874s  I  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to  publish  the  law  as 
required  for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of  June. 

I  believe  that  we  should  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  so 
far  as  we  can.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  cheerful  com. 
pliance  with  its  provisions  it  they  are  made  known.  It  has  prac- 
tically been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter  for  years.  While  the 
law  gives  authority  for  the  prosecution  of  those  who  willfully 
violate  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  work  no 
hardship  on  any  one.  Its  provisions  as  applicable  to  this  city 
are  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  made  compulsory  to  send  children  between  the  ages  of 
Sand  14-  years  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  that 
school  is  maintained,  12  weeks  of  which  must  be  continuous. 

2.  Children  may  be  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Those  whose  bodilv-  or  mental  condition  prevents  their 
attendance  or  application  to  study. 

(2)  Those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  extremely  poor  or 
sick. 

(3)  Those  who  are  taught  in  a  private  school,  at  home,  or  who 
have  already  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  such  branches  as  are 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

3.  Any  person  who  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  the  first 
offense  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  The 
persons  convicted  are  compelled  to  pay  all  costs. 

The  schools  of  this  city  will  ha?e  been  on  the  18th  of  June  in 
session  for  the  school  year  of  1896-97,  197  days.    In  round  num- 
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bers,  131  days  is  two-thirds  of  this  time.  It  would'be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  children  have  not  attended  school  that  many 
days  during  the  3'ear  and  how  many  have  not  attended  school  12 
consecutive  weeks.  In  other  words,  the  number  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  law  and  the  reasons  therefor.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  another  year  the  annual  report  of  the  principals  be  so 
amended  that  these  facts  will  be  shown.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  at  the  close  of  each  school  month,  principals  report  the 
name  and  age  of  such  pupils  as  may  have  left  during  the  month, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  those  transferred,  reasons  for  their  leav- 
ing school,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  their  respective  parents. 

The  Police  Department  might  be  requested  to  furnish  an  officer 
whose  duty  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
to  examine  properly  into  any  case  so  reported,  and  where  it  is 
found  that  the  pupil  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  to  en- 
deavor to  enforce  the  act  except  in  those  instances  which  are 
recognised  by  the  law  as  sufficient  grounds  for  excuse. 

If  this  is  done,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  result  in  an  increased 
enrollment  and  a  higher  average  dailj'  attendance  in  our  schools. 
In  any  event,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  by  every  means  in  our  power 
that  every  child  in  the  cit\r,  if  possible,  is  in  attendance  in  either  a 
public  or  private  school,  or  is  in  some  way  receiving  such  instruc- 
tions as  will  fit  it  for  citizenship. 

Michigan  and  New  York  have  recently  enacted  compulsory 
education  laws.  Public  sentiment  in  both  States  seems  to  not 
only  favor  the  statutes  but  their  enforcement  as  well.  I  believe 
public  opinion  in  this  city  will  uphold  us  in  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  L.  BARRIXGTON, 

President  Board  of  Education. 


ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS, 


BEIORE   THE 


SAN     FRANCISCO    TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE,     DECEMBER     jo,    1897. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Governments  are  formed  and  maintained  for  personal  safety 
and  public  security.  All  well  ordered  governments  are  institu- 
tional as  well  as  constitutional.  They  are  constitutional  in 
that  they  rest  upon  and  are  bound  together  by  written  laws, 
and  are  concluded  by  the  acts  of  the  law-makers  and  the  deter- 
minations of  courts  and  officers;  they  are  institutional  in  that 
the  purity  and  culture,  the  strength  and  power,  aims  and  pur- 
poses, of  the  national  life  are  determined  by  the  habits  and 
customs,  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  people;  by  their 
manner  of  living  and  power  of  endurance;  by  the  plane  upon 
which  their  thought  moves,  as  well  as  by  its  strength  and 
direction;  by  the  trend  of  their  feelings;  by  the  opportunities 
which  they  seek  and  the  advantages  which  they  create;  by  the 
ways  in  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  associate 
together;  by  the  organizations  which  they  effect,  the  structures 
which  they  erect,  the  enterprises  which  they  undertake  and  the 
works  which  they  accomplish.  These  features  of  the  common 
life  of  the  people  give  rise  to  the  national  institutions,  and 
these  make  the  national  character.  Constitutions  are  steel 
bands  holding  a  people  together  from  without;   institutions  are 
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furnaces  which  melt  their  lives  together  and  produce  chemical 
affinity  in  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  Constitutions  give 
form  and  lend  strength  to  the  national  organization  ;  institu- 
tions determine  the  quality  and  power  of  the  national  life. 

THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SYSTEM,    THE   GREATEST   OF   AMERICAN 

INSTITUTIONS. 

In  our  confederated  republic  there  is  one  institution  which 
towers  above  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  institution  of  institutions. 
It  is  unique  and  characteristic.  While  other  nations  are  now 
beginning  to  imitate  some  of  its  features,  there  is  no  other 
institution  in  the  world  with  its  purposes,  its  aspirations  and 
its  plan  of  oiganization.  It  was  not  created;  it  has  grown. 
It  has  been  developed  out  of  our  experiences,  and  formed  and 
shaped  by  our  necessities.  It  has  a  distinguishing  aim  in  view. 
It  is  not  local,  but  general.  It  has  all  the  means  of  the  people 
behind  it,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
nation  permeates  its  whole  being  and  may  be  manifest  in  its 
every  act.  Open  to  all,  free  from  intolerance,  declaring  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man,  providing  an  equipment  for  any 
livelihood,  pointing  ambition  to  the  grandest  accomplishments, 
the  great  free-school  system  of  the  country  is,  with  its  400,000 
teachers,  its  15,000,000  children,  and  costing  $200,000,000 
annually,  at  once  the  best  exemplification  and  the  best  inspira- 
tion of  American  character.  It  is  the  cap-stone  of  our  temple, 
and  it  holds  the  place  of  honor  nearest  the  flag. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  school  system, 
the  greatest  of  our  institutions.  Ity  this  I  mean,  not  the  visible 
organization,  not  buildings,  not  devices,  not  books,  not  regula- 
tions, but  the  life  which  animates  and  breathes  through  all 
these  things.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  teacher 
makes  the  school,  and  we  say  rightly.  Then  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  makes  the  spirit  of  the  school.  We  are  wont  to  dwell 
upon    the    competency  of  the    teacher,    and    to    multiply   and 
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emphasize  the  instrumentalities  which  enhance  it.  When  we 
speak  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  the  practical  mind 
goes  to  intellectual  strength,  to  knowledge  of  affairs  and  to 
scholarly  attainments;  and  the  professional  mind  thinks  of 
these  and  also  of  psychological  investigations  and  of  pedagogi- 
cal training  and  experience.  You  must  know  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  these  things.  No  teacher  can  be  proficient  whose 
scholarship  is  not  broader  and  deeper  than  the  mere  routine  of 
her  grade.  One  who  has  no  understanding  of  the  history  of 
education,  of  the  processes  of  mind  growth,  of  the  methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  produce  desirable  results,  and 
whose  mind  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  move  forward 
b}r  its  own  motion  and  think  out  things  on  its  own  account,  is 
only  a  plodder  and  no  teacher  at  all.  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
My  thought  to-day  is  that  there  is  another  element  in  the 
essential  equipment  of  a  good  teacher.  If  more  difficult  to 
describe,  if  more  troublesome  to  cultivate,  it  is  even  more 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  to  her  influ- 
ence upon  others,  and  to  the  effectiveness  and  fruitfulness  of 
her  work. 

I  refer  to  the  power  which  moves  the  machinery  of  life,  the 
motives  which  inspire  action  and  the  quality  of  the  faith  which 
characterizes  works.  The  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  is 
involved  in  the  vocation  of  the  teacher.  The  emotional,  as 
well  as  intellectual,  elements  of  human  nature  necessarily  play 
important  parts  in  the  work  of  training  others.  By  the  spirit 
I  mean  the  emotional  nature  held  and  guided  by  reason;  the 
intellectual  nature  propelled  and  determined  by  the  nobler 
emotions.  It  is  not  the  physical  nature.  The  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead.  It  is  the  life  principle,  the  immortal  part, 
the  power-producing  part,  the  energy,  the  vivacity,  the  ardor, 
the  attachments,  the  courage  which  determine  what  shall  be 
undertaken,  and  then  puts  its  hand  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end  with  a  power  which  makes  achievement  inevitable. 

vSpirit   sees   opportunities;   it   recognizes  occasions;    it   acts 
with  spontaneity  when  the  time  comes.      It  manifests   itself 
according  to  circumstances  and  necessities. 
5 
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Let  me  illustrate.  In  the  winter  of  1891-92,  a  train,  for 
some  trival  reason,  came  to  an  unusual  stop  near  the  village  of 
Hastings  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, at  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  part  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  The  unusual  stoppage  of  the  train 
created  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  unusual  care.  The 
rules  of  the  company  were  explicit.  It  became  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  trainman  who  had  charge  of  the  rear  platform  to 
take  his  lantern  and  go  back  and  warn  any  approaching  train. 
Mere  stick  that  he  proved  himself  to  be,  if  he  had  only  followed 
his  orders  all  would  have  been  well.  It  was  dark,  but  not 
stormy.  There  was  no  excuse.  If  he  had  possessed  any  of 
the  spirit  which  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect  in  a  train- 
man, he  would  have  met  the  occasion  and  protected  his  train, 
orders  or  no  orders.  He  had  no  spirit;  he  disobeyed  his 
orders;  the  through  express  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  stand- 
ing train,  a  score  of  people  were  killed  and  as  many  more 
maimed  and  mangled  for  life. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  after  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  I  left  Albany  to  come  west,  in  the  last  car  of  the 
second  section  of  the  southwestern  limited  express.  The  two 
trains,  making  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour,  were  less  than 
ten  minutes  apart.  The  weather  had  become  very  cold,  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  snow  was  so  thick  that  one 
could  not  see  the  length  of  a  car.  When  in  the  snow-belt, 
between  Utica  and  Syracuse,  the  engineer  whistled'so  sharply 
and  the  air-brakes  were  set  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  terrific 
effect,  that  it  was  evident  there  was  serious  occasion  for  an 
abrupt  stop.  As  the  train  slowed  up  and  stopped  the  cries  of 
a  man  were  heard  outside.  Opening  the  rear  door,  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  unlighted  lamps,  climbed  up  into  the  vestibule 
and  fell  upon  the  platform  exhausted.  His  emotions  were  un- 
controllable, and  he  continually  murmured,  "  I  stopped  her; 
he  saw  me;  I  brought  her  down."  Assisting  him  inside  the 
car,  we  slowly  gathered  the  facts.  This  was  the  rear  train- 
man on  the  first  section  of  our  double  train.  His  train  had 
overhauled  a  freight  wreck  and  been  obliged   to  stop.     The 
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circumstances  were  appalling,  the  danger  was  imminent,  but 
the  man  who  was  responsible,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  buttoned  up  his  coat,  took  his  lamps  and  ran  up  the  track, 
into  the  darkness  and  the  blinding  storm.  If  he  had  obeyed 
his  orders  in  a  perfunctory  way  only,  it  would  have  been  of  no 
avail.  His  lamps  were  blown  out,  and  he  exhausted  his  last 
matches  in  vain  efforts  to  relight  them  in  the  wind.  Only  un- 
usual resources  would  now  distinguish  him  from  any  tramp,  in 
the  mind  of  the  engineer.  But  his  spirit  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Removing  his  coat  and  taking  that  in  one  hand  and  his  light- 
less  lamps  in  the  other,  he  ran  on  up  the  track.  Soon  our 
train  came  in  sight.  He  followed  the  track;  he  got  within 
the  glare  of  the  headlight;  he  frantically  swung  his  lamps  and 
his  coat  and  hallooed  with  all  his  might  to  the  monarch  in  the 
cab;  he  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  heard  the  brakes 
take  hold,  got  off  the  track  as  the  train  was  close  upon  him, 
and,  as  it  stopped,  was  helped  into  the  last  car.  That  was 
spirit.     It  had  saved  his  train;  perhaps  ours  also.. 

Contrast  the  acts  of  these  two  men  and  see  the  value  of  spirit 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  One  of  them  could  have  averted  a  sick- 
ening disaster,  by  mere  obedience  to  the  plain  requirements 
Of  the  service,  and  without  any  unusual  exertion,  and  did  it 
not.  When  the  shoek  came,  he  was  probably  finding  fault 
with  some  one  because  his  train  had  stopped.  He  was  not 
worthy  the  name  of  man.  As  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  says  of  one  of  her  rejected  lovers,  "  God  made  him, 
and  so,  I  suppose,  we  shall  have  to  let  him  pass  for  a  man." 
The  other  could  not  divert  a  like  disaster  by  mere  mechanical 
obedience  to  requirements,  but  only  by  thought,  quick  appre- 
ciation, instant  action,  by  drawing  upon  his  resources,  by 
energy  and  nerve,  which  never  thought  of  failing  and  never 
doubted  the  result.  Ah!  under  his  rough  dress  there  was  the 
true  heart  and  the  buoyant  nature  of  a  man. 

"A  man 's  a  man  for  a1  that.'" 

Within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  within  the  line  of  his 
duty,  he  showed  spirit  of  the  very  highest  order.     The  dif- 
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ference  in  results  was  the  difference  of  the  spirit  in  the  two 
men.      It  was  death  in  one  case;  it  was  life  in  the  other. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  employee  is  a  vital  element  in  the  opera- 
tions of  that  important  institution,  the  railway  system,  so  is 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher  vital  to  that  infinitely  more  important 
institution,  the  public  school  system  of  the  country.  It  must  be 
of  a  different  kind,  it  must  manifest  itself  in  very  different  ways, 
but  it  must  be  no  less  effective  in  its  consequences  and  accomp- 
lishments. It  must  be  purer,  finer,  stronger,  more  sponta- 
neous, more  versatile,  the  ever  present  support  of  the  school, 
and  the  never  failing  inspiration  of  the  highest  aims  of  the 
human  family,  for  whose  promotion  the  school  system  exists. 

L,et  us  see  what  characteristic  qualities  we  are  justified  in 
looking  for  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
schools. 

CULTURE. 

First,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  marked 
by  culture.  The  teacher  has  had  some  early  educational  ad- 
vantages surely.  The  foundations  have  been  at  least  fairly 
well  laid.  There  is  something  to  build  upon.  The  powers  of 
the  mind  have  been  well  set  in  operation.  Opportunities  have 
been  frequent  and  constant.  The  habit  of  enquiry  and  investi- 
gation must  have  been  acquired.  The  surroundings  must  have 
been  favorable,  there  must  have  been  some  results.  Taste  has 
been  aroused  and  it  has  grown.  Then,  the  work  of  teacher 
has  been  for  others.  She  has  endeavored  to  open  the  minds  of 
her  pupils  and  arouse  their  powers.  She  has  become  interested 
in  them.  She  has  witnessed  the  development  of  the  human 
powers;  she  has  seen  minds  open  and  souls  grow.  This  start 
in  life,  this  environment  and  this  experience  must  have  had  a 
refining  influence  upon  her  own  mind  and  her  own  soul.  With 
all  the  tribulations  and  annoyances,  if  the  true  teacher  has 
developed,  the  immortal  part  of  her  nature  will  show  purity, 
strength,  breadth  of  information,  variety  of  accomplishment, 
power  of  discrimination,  delicacy  of  feeling  aud  nobility  of 
bearing,  which  will  be  recognized  in  all  intellectual  and  culti- 
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vated  centers.  The  gross  and  coarse,  common  to  all  human 
nature,  will  be  eliminated  gradually;  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, the  style  will  change,  the  life  will  be  keyed  to  the  music 
of  the  humanities;  the  soul  will  aspire  to  the  heights  of  the 
sublime. 

KINDNESS. 

Kindness  will  have  a  large  share  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for  the  need  of  it  is  great. 

The  child  is  not  an  inanimate,  unfeeling  thing.  He  is  a 
live,  active,  sensitive  being.  If  he  possesses  the  elements  of 
future  growth,  he  is  a  wilful,  perverse,  troublesome  being.  He 
may  be  lovable,  he  may  be  repellant.  He  may  be  defective  in 
ph3Tsical  or  mental  organization;  he  may  be  unfortunate  in 
home  surroundings.  Whatever  the  conditions,  he  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  teacher  to  be  developed  and  trained.  He  is  not 
alone;  the  same  teacher  has  fifty  similar  charges.  The  paren- 
tal feeling  is  absent.  Yet  the  child  is  altogether  subject  to 
her.  Within  her  sphere  she  is  an  autocrat.  She  may  manage 
wisely,  kindly  and  justly,  and  commonly  she  does.  She  may 
rule  with  rank  injustice,  and  frequently  she  does.  She  may 
act  with  kindly  purpose  and  yet  injustice  maj'  result.  She 
may  be  taxed  to  the  limit  of  strength  and  endurance.  She  may 
be  inexperienced.  She  may  have  wandered  into  a  state  of 
chronic  severity  and  fretfulness.  She  may  have  dyspepsia  and 
mistake  it  for  principle.  But  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances, her  power  is  unlimited.  The  continuous  exercise  of 
power  over  inferior  or  younger  minds  is  in  certain  ways  dwarf- 
ing. The  tendency  to. favoritism  is  natural ;  we  all  like  pleas- 
ant people  and  nice  children  better  than  disagreeable  people 
and  repellant  children.  The  teacher  is  in  this  regard  at  least 
not  so  very  different  from  other  people.  Government  in  the 
school  room  is  so  absolute  that  the  danger  is  apparent.  A 
word,  a  mark,  a  look  may  be  the  effective  instrument  of  in- 
justice, and  injustice  inflicts  a  deeper  wound  upon  the  temper- 
ament of  the  child  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  He  has 
keener  perception  and  deeper  feeling  than  we  suppose.     Look 
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back,  recall  experiences,  and  ponder.  The  child's  troubles 
seem  trivial  to  adults,  but  they  are  real  to  him ;  his  suffering 
is  acute.  Yet  he  has  no  appeal ;  he  is  without  redress  ;  if  he 
has  been  the  subject  of  mistakes  or  mistreatment  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  mistake  to  tell  him  of  it.  And  so  we  should  reason 
that  there  might  be  injustice,  while  we  know  from  experience, 
at  least  I  do,  that  there  is  injustice  in  the  schools. 

That  there  is  no  more,  is  owing  to  the  large  element  of  kind- 
ness which  is  developed  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 
Nourish  and  cultivate  it;  do  not  repress  it.  There  is  no 
danger  of  too  much  of  it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  erring  on 
the  right  side.  There  can  be  none  too  much  justice  meted  out 
to  childhood.  Guard  against  injustice  if  you  would  fortify 
your  position  ;  indulge  in  favoritism  if  you  would  impair  and 
undermine  it.  But  kindness  means  more  than  justice.  Equal 
and  exact  justice  is  the  right  of  every  child  in  the  schools  and 
he  knows  it.  We  are  not  to  stand  upon  a  mere  question  of 
rights,  however.  We  are  not  to  prevent  contact  and  associ- 
ation with  pupils.  They  are  entitled  to  a  time  when  they  may 
make  explanations  and  prefer  requests  outside  of  the  class 
hour  and  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  way.  Matters  will  go 
more  smoothly  if  it  is  allowed.  It  means  everything  to  the 
pupil ;  it  may  mean  much  to  the  teacher.  We  are  to  help  this 
child  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  good  citizenship. 
Kindness  will  unlock  his  heart  and  uplift  his  soul.  It  will 
gain  his  allegiance  and  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Let 
it  be  ever  present.  Let  the  stream  never  fail.  Let  it  increase 
in  volume  and  in  power.  It  will  make  the  school  room  at- 
tractive to  you  and  to  him,  it  will  render  your  name  a  fra- 
grant  rnemor}^  in  his  later  years,  and  when  life's  lengthened 
shadows  encompass  you,  it  will  light  your  pathway  up  to  the 
Invisible  and  the  Unknown. 

COURTESY. 

Kindness  in  the  school  means  courtesy  to  the  public.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  render  it.  You  are  brought  in  contact  with 
all  manner  of  people,  the  ignorant  and  rude  as   well  as  the 
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cultured.  You  meet  people  most  commonly  upon  a  subject 
concerning  which  they  are  much  interested  and  most  sensitive, 
and  about  which  you  are  very  liable  to  misinterpretation,  for 
their  own  children  are  the  informants.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  the  circumstances  are  frequently  trying.  How- 
ever there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue.  Patience  must  never 
fail.  If  the  treatment  of  the  child  has  been  kindly,  if  the 
teacher's  duty  has  been  fully  discharged,  disagreeable  inter- 
views will  not  be  numerous  and  when  one  occurs  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  fear.  In  any  event,  and  upon  all  occasions,  the 
person  who  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  public  school 
system  must  treat  every  one  with  whom  her  work  brings  her 
in  contact,  and  especially  every  parent  of  one  of  her  pupils, 
with  considerate  attention  and  courtesy.  It  is  not  for  her  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  antagonism  or  of  disagreeable  superior- 
ity ;  she  is  neither  to  be  indifferent  nor  to  appear  indifferent ; 
she  is  not  to  say  things  which  will  wound  the  parent 
concerning  his  child,  when  unnecessary,  even  though  the}'  are 
true.  She  is  to  smooth  out  troubles,  she  is  to  help  the  parent 
and  the  child,  and  she  is  to  show  that  she  is  anxious  to  help 
them.  She  is  to  do  it  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
because  it  is  in  her  heart  to  do  it.  She  is  to  do  it  with  real 
and  true  diplomacy.  Her  spirit  in  this  regard  and  ability  in 
these  directions  will  be  a  very  excellent  measure  of  her 
strength  and  fitness  as  a  teacher.  If  she  fails  here  she  will 
weaken  her  position  beyond  recovery,  and  ought  to.  But  a 
spirit  which  radiates  kindness  to  the  pupil  and  courtesy  to  the 
public  will  make  her  secure. 

TRUTH. 

If  there  is  any  one  spirit  which  I  would  have   uppermost  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  the  spirit  of  truth. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
There  is  nothing  so  royal  as  truth." 

It  is  the  foundation  of  character.     The   other  virtues   rest 
upon  it.     If  the  principle  of  truth  is  established,  the  other  ele- 
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ments  of  an  honorable  career  will  be  likely  to  follow  along  in 
their  own  good  time.  Therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
must  be  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  the  truth  must  be  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  school ;  and  all  things  must  be  done  to  give 
it  an  abiding  place  in  the  lives  of  all. 

There  is  no  unpardonable  sin  in  childhood,  and  therefore 
falsehood  is  not  an  unpardonable  sin  with  children.  It  is  a 
very  common  one ;  it  is  a  very  trying  and  reprehensible  one. 
It  should  be  made  the  sin  of  sins  among  children,  and  the 
power  of  the  schools  should  be  centered  upon  the  correction  of 
the  evil.  If  the  public  schools  could  bestow  even  the  elements 
of  an  education  upon  every  American  child,  and  could  make  a 
sound  regard  for  the  truth  an  element  in  his  character,  Amer- 
ican citizenship  would  be  safe,  and  the  Republic  would  stand 
as  long  as  governments  continue  upon  the  earth. 

Act  the  truth.  Do  not  pretend  to  know  things  you  do  not 
know.  Do  not  insist  upon  things  about  which  you  are  uncer- 
tain. Even  a  child  does  not  expect  a  teacher  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  wisdom.  If  she  claims  it,  he  knows  she  is 
masquerading  ;  if  she  admits  a  doubt,  he  knows  she  is  acting 
truly;  he  sees  that  he  and  his  teacher  have  somethings  in  com- 
mon ;   she  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  him. 

I  know  a  boy  who  handed  up  his  written  spelling  lesson  for 
correction.  The  teacher  marked  a  word  as  incorrect,  which 
he  thought  was  spelled  correctly.  He  gathered  up  his  courage 
and  told  her  he  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  brushed 
him  aside  with  an  indignant  remark,  about  doubting  her  abil- 
ity to  spell.  In  ten  minutes  he  saw  her  engaged  in  profound 
communion  with  the  dictionary.  He  gained  confidence.  She 
said  nothing,  but  seemed  dejected.  He  put  his  paper  in  his 
pocket  and  went  home,  and  consulted  his  dictionary.  He  had 
spelled  the  word  correctly.  She  had  lost  his  good  opinion  for- 
ever. It  was  a  serious  loss,  but  who  shall  say  that  she  did  not 
pay  the  proper  penalty  of  her  act.  She  had  made  a  mistake. 
It  was  not  serious  at  the  outset.  It  was  a  comparatively 
small  matter  that  she  had  an  erroneous  impression  about  the 
spelling  of  the  word.     But  persistence  after  she  knew   better 
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was  actiug  an  untruth.  It  was  utterly  inexcusable.  It  was 
impolitic  too.  Suppose  she  had  given  him  only  what  was  his 
due  and  said,  "  My  boy,  I  was  hasty  and  wrong  about  that ; 
you  were  right ;  I  will  have  to  be  more  careful  next  time." 
He  would  have  been  exultant,  but  that  would  not  have  humili- 
ated her.  She  would  have  gained  his  respect  and  his  friend- 
ship as  well. 

In  another  case,  a  teacher  told  Mary,  a  young  Miss  among 
her  pupils,  that  Martha,  her  intimate  girl  friend,  was  head- 
strong and  flight)'  and  not  doing  well,  and  asked  her  to  exert 
her  influence  over  her  and  help  her  reclaim  the  wayward  sister. 
The  teacher  told  Martha  the  same  things  about  Mary  and 
exacted  her  help  to  recover  the  other  sinner  from  destruction. 
Neither  of  the  girls  was  in  danger.  The  teacher  did  not  think 
they  were.  She  probably  meant  well  enough.  She  intended 
to  profit  each  girl  by  getting  her  interested  in  helping  the 
other.  But  she  did  not  think  far  enough  or  as  truly  as  she 
ought.  The  girls  compared  notes.  They  discovered  that 
there  was  an  element  of  deception  about  the  matter  and  the 
result  was  not  particularly  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

There  is  mathematical  accuracy  about  the  truth.  It  always 
fits  together.  There  is  no  safe  compromise  ground.  The 
danger  signal  is  upon  the  border  line.  Truth  or  untruth  may 
be  acted  as  well  as  spoken.  It  is  not  necessary  at  all  times  to 
tell  all  that  is  true.  But  whatever  is  said  and  whatever  is  done 
in  the  schools,  is  to  be  open  and  straightforward,  wholly 
and  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

In  nothing  more  than  in  this  matter  does  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  make  the  tone  of  the  school.  Put:  a  premium  upon 
the  truth.  Never  doubt  a  child's  word  lightly  or  for  insuffi- 
cient reason.  Expect  and  assume  that  he  will  tell  the  truth. 
Trust  him  and  it  will  help  him.  Do  not  punish  him  by  word 
or  sign  or  deed,  simply  because  he  owns  his  faults.  Forgive 
him  for  his  shortcomings  and  reward  him  with  your  entire 
confidence  if  he  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  Then  the  spirit 
of  truth  will  flourish  in  your  school,  and  character  will  growT 
under  your  roof. 
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NATURALNESS. 

In  the  plan  of  the  old  education  the  school  was  a  place  of 
detention,  the  work  was  only  routine  and  the  teacher  was  the 
embodiment  of  force.  In  the  plan  of  the  new  education  the 
school  is  a  work-shop;  the  teacher  is  a  helper;  all  are  to  do 
original  work  together.  The  new  plan  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  old.     Keep  in  line  with  it. 

The  teacher  will  be  a  learner;  the  teacher  must  be  a  learner. 
Upon  no  other  principle  can  the  work  proceed.  The  stream 
will  dry  up  unless  it  be  continually  augumented.  The  power 
will  give  out  unless  it  is  constantly  reinforced.  Work  with 
the  school  and  all  will  go  well. 

Be  true;  be  yourself;  be  natural.  Do  not  be  over  serious. 
Let  the  children  be  children.  Let  nature  in — human  nature, 
and  animal  nature  and  vegetable  nature.  How  it  will  bring 
interest  to  the  work  of  the  schools!  How  it  will  open  the 
minds  of  the  children,  give  them  affection  for  animal  life,  and 
send  them  hunting  in  the  fields  and  the  woods  for  the  products 
of  nature!  Talk  in  conversational  tones  and  use  expressions 
that  are  natural.  Do  things  in  ordinary  ways.  Let  the  spirit 
of  the  school  copy  the  spirit  of  a  well-ordered  home,  where  all 
interests  are  the  same,  where  all  the  members  have  common 
rights,  where  the  weak  or  the  unfortunate  are  given  the  most 
help,  where  natural  characteristics  find  ready  expression,  and 
all  work  pleasurably  and  happily  together  for  the  common  good. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

One  of  the  most  unmistakable  tendencies  of  school  work  is 
to  warp  the  temperament  of  the  teacher.  A  life  which  is  de- 
voted to  teaching  must  be  upon  its  guard.  If  not,  it  is  quite 
liable  to  drift  into  a  petulant  and  ascetic  state,  and  then  its 
power  for  usefulness  is  almost  destn^ed.  If  it  avoids  the 
danger,  it  will  grow  richer  and  stronger,  happier  and  more 
potent  for  good,  with  the  accumulating  3'ears. 

Cheerfulness  of  spirit  is  the  product  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  wise 
head.     It  is  an  invaluable  product.     Let  good  cheer  fill  the  room. 
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It  is  as  vital  to  the  healthful  development  of  child  nature  as  water 
and  sunshine  are  to  the  healthful  growth  of  plants.  The  school- 
room where  good  cheer  does  not  reign  is  a  desolate  place,  aud  the 
children  who  occupy  it  are  unfortunate  objects  of  sympathy. 
Child-life  is  impressionable.  It  needs  help.  It  responds  quickly. 
Deny  it  the  light  and  warmth,  and  it  will  be  stunted  and  dwarfed; 
it  may  be  utterh'  ruined.  Nourish  it,  and  it  will  be  the  noblest 
work  of  the  Almighty.  Like  begets  like.  A  solemn,  funereal  and 
complaining  teacher  develops  peevish,  fretful  and  disagreeable 
children.  Fretfulness  is  ill-mannered ;  it  is  no  less  ill-mannered 
in  a  teacher  than  in  any  other  person  ;  it  is  even  more  so,  for  it 
reproduces  itself;  it  makes  ill-mannered  children.  Cheerfulness  is 
contagious  also.  It  extends,  reproduces  and  perpetuates  itself. 
It  will  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  As  children  need  it, 
so  they  love  it.  The}'  drink  it  in,  brighten  up,  look  heavenward 
and  begin  to  grow.  It  calls  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  The 
better  and  nobler  tendencies  gain  strength  and  exert  their 
influence  upon  others.  If  you  have  a  sunny  and.buoyant  tempera- 
ment, you  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it.  If  you  have  it  not,  do 
not  be  discouraged,  for  it  may  be  acquired.  It  is  an  acquisition 
even  more  imperative  to  your  work  than  a  knowledge  of  English 
or  mathematics.  Strive  for  it.  It  will  bring  you  happiness  and 
give  you  power. 

ANIMATION. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  spirit  that  is  overflowing  with  anima- 
tion. Alertness  will  head  off  difficulties.  Work  will  cure  a  multi- 
tude of  tribulations.  Enthusiasm  will  carry  ever\'thing  before  it. 
The  living,  life-loving,  life-giving  attributes  of  human  nature 
which  the  Almighty  has  implanted  in  ever}'  normal  child  must  be 
met  and  satisfied  b}'  the  same  attributes  of  human  nature  in  the 
teacher.  Teaching  is  easy  when  it  accords  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  hard  when  it  attempts  to  cross  natural  high- 
wa\'S.  To  an  irrepressible,  light-hearted,  fun-loving  child,  a 
slow-going,  solemn-faced,  dolorous,  profound  teacher  is  at  once  a 
hindrance,  a  burden  and  a  nuisance.  More  than  one  school  has 
been  borne  down  by  too  much  profundity  administered  with  too 
much  solemnity.  The  love  of  fun,  the  elasticity,  the  spontaneity', 
the  irrepressibilit}-  of  childhood,  should  be  the  instruments  of  the 
teacher  in  training  up  the  perfect  man.   The  boy  who  breaks  most 
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makes  most  if  well  trained.  The  teacher  who  does  not  know  that 
athletic  sports  make  better  boys  and  stronger  girls,  mentally, 
morally,  physically,  and  who  does  not  support  them  with  true 
sympathy  and  real  pleasure,  should  be  put  on  the  shelf  and  with- 
out a  label.  The  one  who  cannot  carry  energy  into  the  recesses 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  without  drubbing  all  of  the  life  out 
the  souls  of  children,  should  be  put  upon  the  retired  list  of  the 
army  of  martyrs  and  without  a  pension.  The  one  who  has  no 
wit,  or  is  afraid  to  use  it  for  fear  of  seeming  undignified  or  losing 
control  of  the  school,  is  a  Mr.  Husk  right  from  Huskville.  They 
have  no  children  and  no  recent  knowledge  of  schools  at  Husk- 
ville. 

INVESTIGATION. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  must  pervade  the  school. 
If  the  teacher  has  it,  the  school  will  gain  it.  It  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  new  education.  The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to 
be  studious  has  ceased  to  teach.  The  child  who  has  not  begun  to 
investigate  has  not  begun  to  think  or  to  learn.  A  teacher  must 
be  capable  of  original  thought.  A  mechanical  automaton  cannot 
teach.  A  parrot  cannot  teach.  No  mere  copyist  can  teach.  The 
school  must  not  be  treated  en  masse  alone,  but  as  individuals. 
The  mind  of  the  teacher  must  be  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  each 
separate  child,  and  not  attempt  to  fill  it  but  to  arouse  it  to 
action.  That  is  teaching.  What  is  told  a  child  is  very  liable  to 
gain  no  lodgment  in  his  mind.  What  he  finds  out  lor  himself 
becomes  a  part  of  himself.  It  also  gives  him  pleasure,  whets  his 
intellectual  appetite,  and  strengthens  him  for  still  further  investi- 
gation. The  boundless  resources  of  nature  and  the  endless  prod- 
ucts of  art  must  be  used  to  develop  his  originality,  and  the 
trained  mind  of  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  direct  it.  Then  the 
mind  of  the  chiid  will  acepjire  information,  and,  what  is  infinitely 
better,  it  will  gain  fiber,  become  ambitious,  and  begin  to  reach 
out  upon  its  own  account  and  take  hold  upon  the  world's  affairs. 
That  is  mind  education. 

STEADINESS. 

The  character  of  the  teacher  must  be  steady.  There  must  be 
self-control.  The  spirit  must  be  courageous.  It  must  understand 
the  ground  it  occupies,  and  maintain  it.    It  must  know  the  course 
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it  is  to  pursue,  and  hold  to  it.  It  need  not  be  unduly  elated,  and 
certainly  it  must  not  be  unduly  cast  down  by  the  daily  incidents 
of  the  school.  It  must  remember  that  there  have  been  other 
days,  and  that  there  will  be  other  days.  It  must  not  fret  or 
worry  over  commonplace  matters.  It  must  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities squarely,  promptly.  It  must  keep  moving  ahead.  Even  if 
a  duty  of  unusual  import  falls  upon  the  teacher,  she  need  not  go 
into  a  decline  over  it.  There  is  no  occasion  even  then  for  specu- 
lating upon  the  unfathomable  or  reaching  after  the  unattainable. 
She  is  to  meet  it  without  reflecting  more  than  a  week  upon  it,  with- 
out discussing  it  until  undue  mystery  and  trouble  seem  to  encom- 
pass it.  She  is  to  act  deliberately,  with  the  best  sense  she  has 
and  in  the  best  way  she  can.  No  one  expects  more.  In  ninety- 
nine  times  of  a  hundred  it  will  be  all  right.  In  the  hundredth 
time  some  one  will  help  her  make  it  all  right.  She  must  have 
her  wits  about  her,  and  rise  to  meet  any  unusual  occasion.  She 
must  be  strong  and  steady  enough  to  be  counted  upon ;  she 
must  have  the  reliability  which  is  the  foundation  of  confidence. 
All  this  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  character,  somewhat  a  matter 
of  experience.  It  may  be  acquired.  Strive  for  it.  It  is  a  jewel. 
Do  not  be  afraid.  If  the  purposes  are  sound,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  Bear  up  bravely,  cheerih',  and  keep]going  ahead.  Never 
mind  the  possibility  of  mistakes.  They  are  comparatively  few 
and  of  small  consequence,  if  the  head  is  clear  and  the  heart  all 
right.  He  who  never  makes  mistakes  never  accomplishes  things. 
Push  on  steadily,  hopefully,  doing  things  as  they  may  come  to 
your  hand,  thinking  of  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  you 
will  gather  strength  and  confidence,  you  will  gain  standing  and 
influence,  and  you  will  steady  the  whole  system  and  support  the 
entire  work. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  must  pervade  the  schools.  It  has  come 
into  them  with  new  strength  and  meaning  in  these  recent  months. 
It  is  to  be  encouraged  by  every  proper  instrumentality.  The 
instrumentality  more  potent  than  any  other  is  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Emerson  said  it  made  not  so  much  differ- 
ence what  one  studies  as  whom  he  studies  with.  Flags  are  of 
small  moment,  except  as  they  are  suggestive  and  emblematical. 
You  may  display  in  these'schools  all  the  bullet-riddled    battle 
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flags  which  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  carried  so 
proudly  up  the  great  avenue  of  the  capital  city  on  the  famous 
review  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  effect  will  be  lost 
unless  the  teacher  knows  American  history,  unless  she  can  recall 
the  cost  and  understands  the  value  of  our  distinguishing  Ameri- 
can institutions,  unless  she  sees  at  a  glance  what  the  flag  means, 
unless  her  spirit  is  attuned  and  her  feet  keep  step  to  the  music  of 
the  Union.  But  if  she  does  know,  and  if  she  does  see,  and  if  she  • 
does  feel,  there  will  indeed  be  patriotism  in  the  school,  flag  or  no 
flag. 

Other  nations  understand  this,  and  act  upon  it.  In  Germany 
the  teacher  is,  in  law,  an  officer  of  the  state;  is  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  government,  obey  its  laws  and  promote  its  interests  in 
all  conceivable  ways.  The  arrangement  of  the  room,  the  books 
that  are  used,  the  songs  that  are  sung,  all  the  words  spoken  and 
all  the  things  done,  are  made  to  give  significance  to  the  three- 
colored  flag  and  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Fatherland. 
In  France  no  person  can  enter  the  service  of  the  schools  who  is 
not  a  native  Frenchman.  Every  precaution  is  observed  to  have 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  pulsate  in  harmony  with  the  heart  of  the 
State,  and  every  means  taken  to  bring  the  help  of  the  teacher  to 
the  support  of  the  State. 

The  American  public  school,  as  I  remarked  at  the  beginning, 
has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  of  American  institutions.  It  has 
come  to  have  an  autonomy  and  a  purpose  of  its  own.  To  under- 
stand and  promote  this  purpose  is  a.  prime  duty  of  every  teacher 
in  the  schools,  and  before  one  can  do  this  he  must  recall  the 
history  and  study  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system. 

We  cannot  rehearse  the  fascinating  story  now,  but  we  may 
study  it  with  profit  at  our  leisure.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  now, 
that  the  time  was,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  American 
schools  were  merely  local,  unrelated  and  elementary,  when  they 
were  poorly  sustained,  when  but  little  was  taught,  and  that  was 
not  taught  well.  There  were  schools  or  not  as  settlements  saw 
fit.  The  idea  that  education  was  a  matter  of  private  concern, 
that  if  schools  were  to  be  kept  at  all  they  must  be  supported  by 
those  who  had  children  to  send  to  them,  universally  prevailed. 
By  gradual  process  this  has  all  been  changed.  The  State  exercises 
its  authority  in  the  matter.  It  undertakes  to  see  that  a  school  is 
maintained  within  reach  of  every  home.  So  far  as  it  thinks  well 
it  determines  the  character  and  regulates  the  work  of  the  school. 
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It  relates  all  the  schools  together  in  a  common  system.  It 
pledges  all  the  property  of  the  people  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  The  poor  have  opportunities  equal  to 
the  rich.  The  right  to  an  education  is  the  inheritance  of  every 
American  child. 

There  is  plan  and  purpose  behind  all  this.  There  has  been 
occasion  and  necessit\^  for  this  change  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
The  education  of  American  children  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  personal  interest  and  come  to  be  one  of  grave  public 
concern,  because  it  became  evident  that  a  great  free  State,  with 
unlimited  suffrage,  must  have  the  general  intelligence  and  the 
substantial  character  of  the  people  for  its  foundation  stones. 

The  public  school  system  has  come  to  be  the  main  hope  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  national  stomach  bound  to  digest  all  kinds  of 
national  food  and  make  pure  blood.  It  is  to  assimilate  all  kinds 
of  people  and  convert  them  into  good  citizens.  In  this  American 
system  of  schools  the  predominant  characteristics  of  our  future 
American  citizenship  are  being,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
developed. 

The  responsibility  is  appalling,  but  we  believe  the  Public  School 
can  meet  it.  There  is  ground  for  the  belief.  Look  at  the  little 
folks  in  our  first  and  second  grades  and  see  them  again  in  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  then  see  those  again  whom 
we  are  able  to  keep  through  the  High  School  course,  and  courage 
will  gain  confidence  and  hopes  will  become  convictions. 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  must  throb  with  the  spirit  of  this 
work.  She  must  enter  into  the  purposes  of  the  State.  She  must 
know  the  proud  story  of  the  national  life;  she  must  be  familiar 
with  its  literature;  she  must  be  able  to  tell  the  achievements  of 
its  great  men  who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  its  councils  or 
offered  their  lives  for  its  life;  she  must  understand  the  plan  and 
framework  of  the  government;  she  must  value  our  distinguishing 
institutions  and  sympathize  with  the  true  spirit  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  American  Republic,  like  which  there  is  none  other 
in  the  world  ;  she  must  discern  the  danger  points ;  she  must  make 
every  child  under  her  influence  so  proud  of  the  American  name 
that  he  will  hold  it  in  jealous  keeping,  and  so  loyal  to  the  flag 
that  if  need  be,  he  will  carry  it  through  the  blaze  and  hail  of 
battle. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  theory  upon  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding be  justified  and  the  citizenship  of  the  country  be  made 
secure. 
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REGARD   FOR   ASSOCIATES. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher.  In  large  cities  where  man}*-  hundreds  of  teachers 
are  employed,  influences  will  be  at  work,  whioh  are  always  inci- 
dental to  the  multiplication  of  numbers.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
organization  and  co-operation  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
order,  system,  singleness  of  purpose  and  efficiency  of  action.  In 
all  organizations  comprising  many  persons,  individuality  must 
give  way  to  some  extent.  Personal  preferences  must  yield;  desires 
cannot  all  be  accommodated.  Even  apparent  injustice  may  be 
unavoidable  upon  occasions.  When  some  positions  are  more 
responsible  and  more  remunerative  than  others,  the  necessity  for 
selection  and  discrimination  frequentH7  arises,  and  this  may  be 
prolific  of  disappointments  and  jealousies,  and  these  may,  in  turn, 
paralyze  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  nullify  the  operations  of  the 
schools.  The  danger  which  arises  from  idle  talk  is  imminent. 
Slight  occurrences  may  be  magnified  beyond  recognition.  Stories 
start,  no  one  knows  where  or  how,  and  travel  all  through  the 
system  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  interests  of  individuals, 
even  reputations  are  toyed  with  as  a  ball  or  a  doll  might  be. 
Great  harm  results.  If  these  things  are  not  guarded  against,  the 
consequences  are  worse  than  one  would  believe  and  worse  than  I 
can  describe  or  care  to.  There  are  a  thousand  difficulties  encom- 
passing the  position  of  the  teacher  and  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
a  great  city  which  are  not  found  in  a  small  community. 

All  this  calls  for  added  consideration  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  city  teacher.  It  is  imperative  that  her  spirit  be  infused  with 
other  qualities  if  she  would  live  in  comfort  and  have  satisfaction 
in  her  work.  There  must  be  a  ready  and  cheerful  compliance 
with  regime,  a  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  limitations  and  the 
demands  of  the  service.  She  must  keep  within  the  lines  of  organ- 
ization and  be  obedient  to  discipline.  These  things  are  not  irk- 
some, unless  they  are  made  so.  If  they  are,  she  ought  to  with- 
draw from  the  service,  for  she  is  not  adapted  to  it:  there  is  no 
other  way.  She  must  remember  that  there  is  mutuality  of  obli- 
gations. She  must  know  what  she  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
others  and  what  others  have  the  right  to  expect  from  her.  She 
must  apply  the  golden  rule.  She  must  respect  the  interests  of 
another  as  she  would  have  others  respect  her  interests.      If  she 
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cannot  speak  well  of  another,  it  is  ordinarily  better  that  she 
should  speak  not  at  all.  She  must  be  responsive  and  helpful. 
She  is  truly  wise  if  she  will  not  think  so  much  upon  her  own 
rights  and  probabilities  of  advancement  as  upon  what  she  can  do 
for  self-improvement,  for  the  help  of  others,  and  for  the  common 
good.  Those  who  do  this  will  inevitably  get  on  the  most  rapidl}7, 
for  they  must  thus  gain  the  respect  of  their  associates  and  prove 
their  capacity  for  higher  trusts. 

SPIRIT   IMPERATIVE    TO   SUCCESS. 

In  a  word,  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  is  in  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  spirit  which  moves  the  machinery  of  his  life. 
It  is  the  largest  element  in  determining  personal  success.  It  will 
make  amends  for  many  short-comings.  It  will  outweigh  many 
defects.  It  is  full}'  as  important  as  mere  intellectual  attainments; 
it  is  a  part  of  professional  training.  It  stands  out  independent 
of  either.  It  means  growth,  and  growth  along  the  true  lines.  So 
long  as  the  disposition  is  sound  there  need  be  no  fear.  Every  da}' 
will  bring  something  new  und  good  to  the  outfit  of  such  a 
teacher.  Every  failure  in  one  place  will  become  the  stepping- 
stone  to  improvement  in  another. 

The  true  spirit  of  a  teacher  is  open  to  suggestion  and  appre- 
ciative of  advice.  It  is  observant.  It  is  ambitious.  It  is  pro- 
gressive. It  loves  God  and  His  creatures  and  all  nature.  It  is 
self-respecting.  It  grows  richer  and  stronger  and  mellower  and 
kindlier  and  more  radiaut  and  stimulating,  as  it  gains  in  public 
esteem  and  gathers  in  the  fruits  of  good  works  through  the 
advancing  3Tears. 

SPIRIT   DEPENDENT   UPON    CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I  know  what  you  ma}'  say,  and  I  do  not  forget  that  teachers 
are  human  and  like  all  such  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances 
and  environing  influences.  A  teacher  is  sureh'  not  so  angelic  as 
to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  translation,  if  she  is  to  be  con- 
tinually annoyed  and  harassed  and  humiliated.  She  must  pos- 
sess a  satisfied  and  contented  mind.  But  such  a  mind  is  contin- 
gent upon  some  things.  She  must  know  that  she  cannot  be 
ground  out  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of  politics. 
6 
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She  must  be  protected  from  the  domination  of  ignorant  officials 
■who  seem  to  feel  bound  to  distinguish  their  administration  by 
impressing  their  ignorance  upon  the  school  system.  She  must  be 
saved  from  classification  and  association  with  the  unworthy  and 
from  competition  with  the  incompetent.  She  must  be  compen- 
sated for  expert  service.  Her  character,  her  education  and  her 
experience  are  her  capital  and  her  right  to  preferment  on  the 
basis  of  merit  must  be  as  sacred  as  her  right  to  the  thin  wallet 
she  carries  in  her  ungetable  pocket.  I  am  not  without  knowledge 
of  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  the  case.  I  know  about  the 
obstructions  that  are  in  the  wa}' — how  great  they  are  and  how 
strongly  they  are  intrenched.  The  American  teacher  needs 
psychological  study  and  supervision  and  direction  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  she  needs  justice  all  the  same  and  none  the  less. 
But  I  answer  that  competency  and  spirit  will  in  time  command 
justice.  Guard  the  avenues  to  the  teaching  service  against  the 
unwortln' ;  make  the  service  professional ;  be  studious  and  pro- 
gressive; be  kindly  and  gentle;  stand  strongly  for  the  right  when 
proper  occasion  offers,  yet  be  careful  not  to  magnif\^  small  matters 
beyond  their  proper  proportions;  try  to  see  clearly  and  remember 
that  there  is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  all  that  is  right 
may  still  not  be  wise  and  expedient;  magnify  your  office  and  bring 
light  and  cheer  and  enthusiasm  to  its  administration;  be  broader 
than  the  work  of  your  school  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  world's 
affairs  and  all  of  their  health-giving  activities;  sustain  a  church 
and  exemplify  that  for  which  it  stands;  support  the  town  and  all 
of  its  interests ;  remember  the  cost  of  liberty  and  know  where  the 
dangers  in  self-government  are; have  pride  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Republic  and  push  for  all  that  will  add  to  their  greatness 
and  their  beneficence;  be  manly  men  and  womanly  women, — true 
object-lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  school  and  before  the  com- 
munity;  give  full  measure  of  service,  pressed  down  and  running 
over;  understand  and  exact  what  belongs  to  such  a  profession 
and  such  a  service,  without  standing  on  the  extreme  of  personal 
rights;  then,  justice  will  be  more  than  likely  to  come  in  this  life 
and,  in  any  event,  the  crown  will  surely  come  in  the  life  everlasting. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  public  schools  are  the  people's  schools.    They  are  no  longer 
local,  unrelated,  irresponsible  concerns,  held  down  by  brute  force 
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and  taught  incompetently  or  irrationally.  They  are  wholly  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  directed  by  general  authority  in  order  to 
attain  a  public  and  essential  end.  The  teachers  of  the  country  are 
awake  and  they  are  alert,  and  as  a  body  they  are  growing  in 
strength  and  adaptation.  The  organization  is  not  perfect;  the 
work  is  not  the  best.  But  year  by  year  the  organization  becomes 
closer  and  better,  and  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  scientific. 
If  one  of  the  fathers  tells  you  that  the  school  in  the  red  school- 
house  at  the  cross-roads  was  a  better  school  than  can  be  found 
now,  you  may  tell  him  artistically  but  confidently,  if  he  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  truth,  that  the  reason  he  thinks  so  is  because 
Ik-  has  forgotten  about  the  old  school  or  knows  nothing  about 
the  new  one.  The  Empire  Express  is  no  farther  ahead  of  the 
lumbering  stage  coach  than  the  new  school  is  in  advance  of  the 
old  one.  The  moral,  social,  intellectual  and  industrial  circum- 
stances of  the  people  have  all  changed.  The  end  is  not  yet.  The 
public  schools  have  conquered  much;  they  have  much  more  to. 
conquer.  The  people  are  thinking  and  they  are  anxious.  They 
are  willing  to  put  adequate  authority  in  competent  hands.  They 
wish  us  well.  We  are  their  trustees.  The  trust  is  a  beneficial 
one,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  specific  end.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  relationship ;  we  must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the 
trust;  we  must  not  disappoint.  We  have  no  need  to  disappoint. 
We  are  intelligent  and  we  are  not  without  experience.  We  are  in 
constant  and  living  contact  with  educated  thought;  we  have 
books  and  periodicals,  helps  and  devices  without  limit.  The 
great  body  of  American  teachers  is  advancing  professionally,  as 
never  before;  it  is  moving  along  philosophic  and  scientific  lines, 
as  no  other  body  of  teachers  in  the  world  is  moving.  But  the 
school  must  be  sympathetic  as  well  as  scientific.  The  only  un- 
certain element  now  is  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  force.  That  may 
be  acquired.  Thought,  will-power  and  self-mastery  will  do  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  teacher  will  determine  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
That  spirit  must  be  in  close  and  active  sympathy  with  all  the 
highest  interests  of  our  American  life.  A  mere  certificate  of  intel- 
lectual qualifications  is  not  enough.  A  Normal  diploma  is  not 
enough.  The  school  must  be  kept  close  to  the  people;  it  must  be 
a  bond  of  union  among  the  people;  it  must  be  common  ground 
upon  which  all  parties  and  sects  and  clans  and  classes  may  meet. 
It  must  not  only  be  in  s\Tmpathy  with  the  best  that  is  in  our 
American  life,  but  it  must  exemplify  the  best  that  is  in  our  life  and 
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it  must  point  the  way  to  even  better  and  higher  and  nobler  things 
beyond.  It  must  not  only  point  the  way;  it  must  lead  the  way. 
It  must  be  in  touch  with  the  culture  of  our  best  homes.  It  must 
promote  skillfulness  in  the  shops  and  honor  and  alertness  in  the 
centers  of  trade.  It  must  sympathize  with  the  poor.  It  must 
honor  industry.  It  must  help  the  struggling.  It  must  respect 
the  strong.  It  must  be  against  stupidity  and  slothfulness  on  the 
one  hand  and  snobbishness  and  apishness  on  the  other.  It  must 
stand  for  all  that  makes  for  the  intellectual  activity,  the  moral 
fiber  and  the  strong  common  sense  of  the  people.  It  must  press 
onward  confidently  and  courageously  for  the  security  and  great- 
ness of  the  State.  It  must  melt  the  lives  of  the  sects  and  factions 
together.  Then  will  the  teacher  have  a  claim  upon  the  respect  of 
society  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Then  will  the  schools  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  people.  Then  will  the  ends  of  human  progress 
be  promoted;  then  will  citizenship  be  safe;  then  will  the  success 
of  self  government  be  acknowledged  among  all  the  nations;  then 
will  the  starry  flag  of  our  mighty  Union  in  all  its  gorgeous  splen- 
dor, in  all  its  wealth  of  memory  and  suggestion  and  inspiration 
wave  proudly  above  all  others,  both  upon  the  land  and  upon  the 
sea. 


REPORT    OF 
MISS     LAURA    T.     FOWLER 

PRINCIPAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Normal  School,  June  12,  1897. 
R.  H.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Schools — 

Dear  Sir:  In  presenting  my  report  to  you  of  the  Normal 
School,  for  1897,  I  would  state  that  the  class  has  had  enrolled 
for  the  year  105  pupils,  only  three  having  left,  and  those  because 
of  removal  from  the  city.  The  attendance  has  been  excellent.  All 
the  remainder,  except  one,  have  reached  the  required  standard  of 
85  per  cent.  Therefore  101  will  be  graduated.  In  character  and 
faithfulness  the  class  is  above  the  average. 

The  course  of  work  this  year  has  been  stronger  and  more  exact- 
ing than  in  any  previous  year,  the  examinations  more  searching. 

The  fact  that  a  teacher's  certificate  is  involved  in  these  ex- 
aminations makes  it  wise  and  necessary  that  they  should  be 
kept,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
principal  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

I  close  the  record  of  this  year  with  much  satisfaction,  for  the 
school  has  been  harmonious,  and  the  class  exceptionally  studious 
and  faithful,  well  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  also  submit  the  course  of  work  followed  in  the  past,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  that  it  remain  as  it  is  for  the  next  year,  since  we 
have  it  arranged  on  a  practical  working  basis,  to  meet  the 
changes  of  the  sections  going  out  for  experience  work  in  the 
schools.    The  text  books  should  also  remain  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LAURA  T.  FOWLER, 

Principal  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 
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ESSAYS  READ  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  GRADUATING 

CLASS   OF    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO   NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   JUNE,    1897. 


SALUTATORY. 
BY    MISS    E.    B.   CLEARY. 

List,  in  the  still}'  wood  the  zephyr  sings 

A  welcome  to  the  genial,  blithesome  hours; 

The  wildwood's  heart  with  gladsome  echoes  rings; 

The  June  rose  blushes  in  the  verdant  bowers. 

The  birds  are  caroling;  hark,  their  gentle  song, 

Mid  leaf)-  nooks  and  moss-plots  floats  along 

To  where  the  brooklet,  'neath  the  shadow)'  trees, 

In  rippling  love-notes  wooes  the  soft,  sweet  breeze. 

And  see,  from  lowly  beds  the  violets  peep; 

The  hawthorne  wakens  from  its  wintry  sleep; 

In  shady  dell  young  ferns  their  fronds  unfold 

And  fair  eschscholtzias  lift  their  heads  of  gold. 

Thus  Nature's  school  keeps  merry  holiday 

To  greet  the  long  bright  hours  of  summertime; 

Thus  we,  ere  happy  moments  steal  away, 

Throughout  our  school  would  sound  the  glad  refrain, 

And  say  with  happy  hearts  and  voices  clear, 

"  Our  cherished  friends  and  loved  ones,  welcome  here." 

Thro'  twice  five  months  with  earnestness  and  care, 

We've  striven  for  the  honor  of  to-night; 

We've  learned  the  secrets  of  the  region  fair 

Called  Childhood's  land — its  hope,  its  life,  the  might 

That  dormant  lies,  beneath  its  morning  skies, 

Awaiting  the  warm  beams  of  noon-tide's  hour 

To  wake  it  to  its  fullest,  noblest  power. 

We've  learned  to  keep  the  useful  e'er  in  view 

And  teach  the  bright  young  eye  the  way  to  see; 

To  train  the  tiny  dimpled  hand  to  do, 

However  crude  the  workmanship  may  be. 

We've  learned  to  form  the  mind — that  hallowed  shrine, 

Kept  radiant  by  the  glow  of  love  divine 

And  mighty,  lofty,  God-like  in  its  light; 

We've  studied  long  that  highest,  noblest  art 

Of  tilling  the  rich  garden  of  the  heart, 
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And  planting  in  its  soil  the  seeds  of  right. 
And  now  we  come  to  claim  our  labor's  prize, 
For  we  have  labored,  studying  Childhood's  land; 
Thanks  to  our  earnest  teacher's  zeal  we  stand 
Now  read}-  'neath  our  sunny  western  skies 
To  swell  the  number  of  that  useful  band  — 
The  hope,  the  safeguard  of  our  glorious  laud. 
Thus  may  it  be  that  each  who  claims  to  night, 
With  happy  heart,  her  constant  labor's  right, 
May  toil  with  zeal  'neath  Childhood's  arch  of  blue, 
Within  that  realm  where  joy-bells  fill  the  air 
And  radiant  white-winged  spirits  watch  with  care; 
Ah,  ma}-  the  long  years'  course  find  none  untrue 
To  that  high  call — 'mid  Childhood's  flowery  glade 
To  train  aright  the  hearts  that  God  hath  made. 


THE  VITAL  WORTH  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY   MISS   FRANCES   H.    GRAY. 

In  spite  of  our  grand  system  of  popular  education,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  development  of  the  mental  and  to  a  great  extent  the  physical 
powers  of  every  individual  child  entrusted  to  its  care,  we  cannot  fail  to 
note,  in  the  rising  generation  about  us,  a  lack,  an  incompleteness  of 
development  which  at  first  puzzles  us  for  a  satisfactory  solution,  but, 
like  all  truth,  appears  simple  enough  on  thoughtful  consideration. 

All  through  our  Pedagogy,  from  the  earliest  teachings  of  Confucius 
down  to  those  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  we  are  impressed  with  one 
underlying  thought,  one  basic  principle — that  of  harmonious  develop- 
ment throughout — not  alone  the  training  of  body  and  mind,  but  the 
threefold  culture  of  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  It  is  in  this 
last  particular  that  our  system  of  education  fails  to  fulfill  its  grandest 
work.  Instead  of  looking  beyond  to  the  eternal,  the  enduring  life  of 
man,  it  remains  content  to  minister  to  his  worldly  needs,  which  embrace 
the  physical  and  intellectual,  the  purely  practical  and  external  side  of 
his  nature.  That  this  should  be  educated  we  do  not  for  a  moment  den}': 
but  is  there  not  something  within  each  one  of  us  which  demands  that 
this  education  of  the  practical  be  subordinated  to  its  development? 

For  those  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as 
found  in  sacred  writings,  we  have  to-day  demonstrations  along  scientific 
lines  which  appeal  forcibly  to  man's  reason,  and  are  convincing  almost 
to  the  extent  of  actual  proof.     We  may  then  presume   that  all,  in   one 
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way  or  the  other,  are  able  to  assert  their  belief  in  a  continued  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  in  a  life  where  the  soul  of  man  will  be  seen  as  it  is,  in 
its  relation  to  God  and  its  companion  souls. 

Is  it,  then,  not  reasonable  to  say  that  what  is  spiritual  in  our  natures 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  merely  physical  and  earthly,  and 
that  the  education  which  has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  soul-power 
greatly  transcends  any  other?  Only  in  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  intel- 
lect subserves  the  desires  of  the  soul  for  the  highest  truth  in  all  things, 
is  it  important  to  us;  therefore  the  development  and  cultivation  of  soul 
energy  becomes  the  object  of  most  worth  in  our  educational  scheme. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Boston  schools,  a  woman,  has  declared,  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  what  we  need  more  than  all  else  in  our  schools, 
whether  primary  or  university,  is  a  place  for  the  education  of  the 
supreme  controlling  power,  individual  will  and  conscience;  that  we  must 
make  room  for  the  evolution  of  soul  as  the  inclusive  germ  of  right  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  This  does  not  apply  with  any  more  force  to  the 
Boston  schools  than  to  those  on  our  own  coast.  It  is  the  general  cry  all 
over  the  land,  and,  as  educators  come  gradually  to  realize  this  truth,  we 
shall  find  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
women  who  receive  the  larger  part  of  their  training  in  our  public  schools. 

The  philosophy  of  life  is  the  philosophy  of  true  education;  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  race  tends  to  resolve  itself  into  a  desire  to  give  all  aright 
culture;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  this  way,  above  all  others,  we  may  be  able 
to  better  our  fellows — this  alone  is  true  progress.  The  accumulation  of 
discoveries,  the  multiplication  of  inventions,  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  comfort,  the  extension  of  instruction  and  the  perfecting  of 
methods  are  valuable  to  the  degree  in  which  they  contribute  to  this  end. 

When  we  consider  what  constitutes  progress  in  its  highest  sense,  we 
find  its  principal  characteristic  to  be  increase  of  spiritual  force;  that  per- 
fecting of  character  which  makes  of  this  world,  instead  of  a  common- 
place workshop  where  wool  and  iron  are  wrought  into  warm  and  comely 
garments  and  useful  means  of  manufacturing  these,  a  vast  and  glorious 
studio  where  characters  are  shaped  and  molded  into  divine  images.  Each 
one  of  us  may  become  a  sculptor,  but  where  are  we  to  find  the  chisel 
with  which  to  work  ?  In  faith  alone  may  we  look  for  it — the  faith  in  a 
Supreme  Power  working  in  us  and  through  us  for  the  harmonious  good 
of  all  his  creatures. 

If  this  faith  prevail  with  us,  co-operation  for  life  tends  to  supersede 
the  struggle  for  life,  which,  if  not  the  dominant  law,  is  at  least  the  gen- 
eral course  of  things  when  left  to  Nature's  sway.  Each  soul  must  rely 
on  its  own  efforts  to  increase  and  keep  alive  this  abiding  faith,  for 
through  it  alone  may  we  hope  to  inherit  the  eternal;  but  wherever  we 
can  help  to  implant  it  in  the  heart  of  a  little  one  we  should  feel  it  our 
highest  privilege  to  do  it,  for,  "Religion,"  says  Herbart,  "  will  never 
hold  the  tranquil  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  which  it  ought  to  have, 
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if  its  fundamental  ideas  are  not  among  the  earliest  which  belong  to 
recollection — if  it  is  not  bound  up  and  blended  with  all  that  changing 
life  leaves  behind  in  the  center  of  personality." 

Another  powerful  agent  in  character-forming  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ideal,  the  inward  presentation  of  what  we  would  like  to  become.  So 
long  as  we  genuinely  believe  in  an  ideal  and  strive  to  incarnate  it  the 
spirit  of  hope  kindles  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  within  the  breast  and 
sheds  its  influence  on  all  firound  us.  If  the  ideal  is  spiritual,  failure  in 
the  pursuit  cannot  dishearten  us,  and  success  but  opens  to  view  diviner 
worlds  towards  which  we  turn  our  thoughts  and  love  with  self-renewing 
freshness  of  mind.  To  bend  one's  will  day  by  day  to  the  weaving  this 
light  of  the  mind  and  warmth  of  the  heart  into  the  substance  of  life, 
into  conduct,  is  the  secret  of  character. 

But  woven  in  with  and  growing  out  of  faith  is  that  greatest  and  most 
potent  of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  finished  character — 
that  which  illumines  the  torch  by  which  the  soul  may  act,  and  which 
the  poet  has  immortalized  in  the  lines: 

"  O  for  a  thrill  of  love,  a  thrill  from  life's  fair  shrine, 
To  make  my  being  start  and  blossom  into  rhyme, 
Bring  heaven  near  and  give  to  stars  their  appealing  light, 
And  to  my  soul  the  wings  which  attempt  infinite  flight — 
By  love  we  live,  when  love  is  dead  all  things  are  dead, 
And  in  a  world  we  move  whence  God  and  the  soul  have  fled." 

The  world's  spiritual  wealth,  so  far  as  it  has  existence  other  than  in  the 
minds  of  individuals,  is  stored  in  its  literature,  its  books — the  great 
treasure-house  of  the  soul's  life,  of  what  the  best  and  greatest  have 
thought,  known,  believed,  felt,  suffered,  desired,  toiled  and  died  for;  and 
whoever  fails  to  make  himself  a  home  in  this  realm  of  truth,  light  and 
freedom  is  shut  out  from  what  is  highest  and  most  divine  in  human 
experience,  and  sinks  into  the  grave  without  having  lived. 

But  the  true  worth  of  life  lies  not  in  saying  or  writing  anything  what- 
ever, but  in  pure  faith,  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  truth  within 
us,  in  brave  and  steadfast  striving.  It  is  the  education  which  looks 
beyond  the  present  to  the  future  and  its  needs,  to  the  evolution  of  char- 
acters along  these  lines,  which  is  the  true  one  and  the  only  one  through 
which  we  may  hope  for  thorough  regeneration  of  the  race. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

BY    MISS    ALICE    CHALMERS. 


As  centuries  roll  on  the  subjects  of  debate  vary  according  to  the  neces- 
sities and  requirements  of  mankind.     With   that   change   rise   new  con- 
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ditions  and  new  responsibilities-  Fifty  years  ago  the  civilized  world  was 
astir  with  controversies  on  capital  and  labor,  which  problem  has  more  or 
less  evaded  a  solution  ever  since;  but  to-day,  with  our  advance  in 
thought  it  has  merged  into  the  more  vital  question,  "education  and 
labor."  As  the  laborer  rises  in  personal  virtue  and  station  by  education, 
the  contest  is  no  longer  on  the  basis  of  material  gain,  but  on  the  concep- 
tion of  personal  worth.  Now,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  has  partially 
eclipsed  the  former,  and  bids  fair  to  over-shadow  it  entirely. 

There  has  always  been  a  gulf  between  education  and  labor,  a  false 
estimate  of  a  property  right  on  education  held  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
who  thus  drew  a  distinctive  line  between  the  few  and  the  masses.  It  will 
always  be  so  until  the  knowledge  dawns  upon  us  that  labor  is  the  divine 
law  of  our  existence.  God  has  presented  to  man  the  universe  in  the 
shape  of  an  enigma,  and  every  effort  that  man  makes  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  that  enigma  exalts  him,  makes  him  capable  of  a  wider  and  nobler 
happiness,  and  fills  him  with  the  larger  prospects  of  the  boundless 
unknown,  spurring  onward  his  endeavor  to  higher  effort,  and  this  effort 
is  in  itself  a  labor.  Mental  work  is  self-activity,  and  it  cuts  its  scars  on 
the  personality  as  surely  as  does  the  mechanical  on  the  ph)'sical  being. 
When  the  Almighty  planned  that  man  should  labor  for  his  bread,  it  was 
a  divine  blessing.  From  that  moment  labor  became  endowed  with  the 
dignity  of  inspiring  soul-energy.  It  was  the  seal  set  upon  genuine 
worth.  Bearing  on  this  point,  Bulwer  Lyttou  says:  "What  men  want 
is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose;  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will  to 
labor." 

What,  then,  is  needed  to  make  man's  work  available  and  honorable, 
placing  him  on  the  plane  of  equity  in  rank  ?  It  is  to  educate  that  will- 
power into  a  self-acting  moral  force.  To  accomplish  this  with  the 
masses,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  a  good  common  education,  which 
should  be  considered  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child  in  the  com- 
munity, and  should  be  placed  first  among  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
question  is,  what  is  education  ?  It  is  that  which  includes  all  those  influ- 
ences and  disciplines  by  which  the  faculties  of  man  are  unfolded  and 
perfected.  It  is  that  agency  which  takes  the  helpless  and  pleading 
infant  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  and,  by  apprehending  its  entire 
nature,  tempts  it  forth,  now  by  austere  and  now  by  kindly  influences, 
and  molds  it  at  last  into  a  self-active  being,  armed  at  all  points  and 
read}'  to  uae  the  body,  nature  and  life  for  its  growth  and  renewal,  and  to 
hold  dominion  over  fluctuating  worldly  affairs. 

Superiority  of  the  past  over  present  conditions  is  often  quoted  to  show 
a  fancied  degeneracy  that  is  invariably  attributed  to  that  broad-should- 
ered scapegoat,  education.  Whether  education  is  to  the  advancement  or 
detriment  of  the  working  classes  is  a  question  which  the  workingman 
has  taken  entirely  into  his  own  hands  by  simply  saying,  "  I  will  have 
education,    and   I  will   see   that   my  children    have   it."     Now,  whence 
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comes  this  assertion  of  right  and  power  from  the  masses  ?  It  is  not  that 
any  impulse  of  gratuitous  pit}-  proffers  it,  but  it  comes  through  the 
undying  growth  of  a  principle  which  the  evolution  of  time  has  wrought — 
that  out  of  evil  shall  come  good — the  promise  that  labor  shall  bring  its 
own  reward.  If  those  who  are  so  ready  to  cry  down  education  and  to 
deplore  the  enormous  strides  it  is  making,  were  to  look  nearer  home  and 
study  men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  enough  proof  would  be  found 
to  convince  them  that  their  fears  are  groundless  and  that  education  tends 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  workingman. 

After  all,  have  not  as  great  strides  been  made  along  the  line  of  labor 
as  of  education,  and  have  not  our  new  inventions  and  labor-saving 
machines  emanated  from  people  able  to  use  hands  as  well  as  brains  ? 
Of  what  practical  value  is  mere  thinking  ?  It  niay  enlighten  us,  but  it 
is  in  the  application  and  discipline  of  thought  that  the  living  realities  of 
life  lie.  There  is  nothing  higher  than  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  yet 
the  world  is  benefited  and  beautified  by  the  wonders  wrought  by  man 
through  his  endowed  tooL",  the  eye  and  hand.  From  the  cradle  these 
are  his  masters,  and  their  instruction  is  wise  and  intelligent.  It  is  the 
alphabet  of  reason.  It  is  the  working  out  of  a  plan  grand  as  it  is  divine. 
The  hand,  especially,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  sinew}'  power  and 
muscular  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is  one  of  God's  masterpieces.  Its  adapt- 
ability to  represent  all  the  subjective  energy  within  us  is  simply  marvel- 
ous, and  it  is  this  energ}T  and  this  medium  of  power  that  we  must 
conserve  and  educate.  It  intellectualizes  the  body,  for  in  a  certain  sense 
the  mind  is  dependent.  All  fineness  of  work  comes  from  its  sublime 
possibilities  for  high  labor.  As  has  been  said,  "  Genius  begins  great 
works;  labor  alone  finishes  them."  The  magnificent  battleship,  a  per- 
fect success,  as  it  goes  out  of  the  control  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  to 
plow  its  way  upon  the  mighty  deep,  is  a  vivid  example  of  it;  the  great 
bridge  of  Brooklyn  another;  and  the  patient,  painstaking  worker  in  the 
public  schoolroom,  building  for  God  and  eternity,  is  another.. 

The  question  of  skilled  against  unskilled  labor  opens  up  a  field  of 
debate  both  wide  and  deep.  The  State  should  foster  and  protect  that 
general  form  of  industry  which  contributes  in  the  greatest  degree  to  its 
wealth  and  development,  material  and  intellectual.  This  general  form 
is  skilled,  rather  than  unskilled  labor,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  finer  development  of  thought,  and  whatever  will  bring  that  burning 
thought  to  a  high  focus  educates  power.  It  is  educated  thought  that 
must  make  labor  honorable,  and  labor  thus  honored  will  make  thought 
grand.  Hence  the  former  has  the  weightier  claim,  because  of  the 
superior  intelligence  it  commands,  because  of  the  time  and  study 
necessary  to  its  full  usefulness;  because  it  represents,  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  a  stepping-stone  toward  independence  and  wealth, 
and  because  from  its  ranks  have  been  graduated  many  statesmen  whose 
careers  have  enriched  and  ennobled  our  national  history. 
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An  argument  is  offered  by  some  that  people  can  have  too  much  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  result  of  this  over-aburj  dance  is  a  feeling  of  contempt 
and  disdain  for  labor.  Can  we  ever  obtain  too  much  knowledge  ?  No, 
most  emphatically;  because  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  realize 
what  a  small  portion  of  knowledge  we  possess,  and  what  vast  regions  of 
unexplored  truths  are  waiting  to  be  conquered.  "  Still  I  am  learning  " 
was  the  wise  motto  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  proved  his  words,  for,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  finished  "  Duoma  "  of  Florence,  he  said,  "  This  is  my 
most  beautiful  work,  but  I  will  build  a  grander  one,"  and  St.  Peter's 
dome  rose  with  imperial  grace  as  his  pledge.  It  is  an  established  truth 
that  no  truly  educated  person  looks  down  upon  honest  labor.  One  may 
have  a  certain  amount  of  bookdearning,  but  if  he  is  so  narrow  and  so 
ignorant  as  to  sneer  at  labor,  then  his  so-called  learning  counts  for 
naught,  and  he  need  never  try  to  imagine  himself  educated.  The  great- 
est teacher  the  world  has  ever  had  was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  carpenter. 
Who,  then,  has  the  right  to  scoff  at  labor  ?  Carlyle  says,  "Labor  is  life; 
from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the 
sacred,  celestial,  life-essence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God." 

Education  is  no  charity,  no  trifling  dole  that  gives  the  recipient  some 
temporary  enjoyment  or  a  little  luxury  that  he  could  very  well  do  with- 
out. It  means  the  opening  to  him  of  new  worlds  of  thought,  expedi- 
ency and  resource.  It  teaches  man  to  utilize  to  its  fullest  extent  what- 
ever capability  or  genius  he  may  have,  in  whatsoever  directions  it  may 
lie.  It  shows  him  how  to  extend  his  opportunities,  his  money  and  his 
home,  and  above  all  to  bring  up  his  children  in  such  a  way  that  they 
and  generations  unborn  may  reap  the  full  benefits  of  his  initiatory 
endeavors.  It  means  the  enlargement  of  all  his  higher  faculties,  the 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  beauties,  dignity  and-scope  of  life,  and  a  larger, 
broader  view  of  all  questions  of  the  day,  coupled  with  a  greater  tolera- 
tion of  deficiencies  in  others.  With  the  latter  will  come  charity,  tender- 
ness, manliness,  pity  and  all  that  tends  to  draw  us  to  a  higher  life.  And 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  our  old  friend  and  teacher,  Mr.  John 
Swett,  "It  is  only  by  means  of  skilled  labor,  wisely  and  intelligently 
directed,  that  a  people  can  become  or  can  remain  permanently  prosper- 
ous and  happy;  it  is  only  by  means  of  intelligent  and  honest  voters  that 
law  and  liberty  can  be  preserved  and  maintained,  and  it  is  only  by  means 
of  a  still  more  complete  education  of  all  classes  that  humanity  can  rise 
into  a  higher  type  of  social  evolution.  There  is  no  slavery  so  oppressive 
as  that  of  ignorance." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  to  our  nation,  with  its  youth,  energy,  men- 
tality and  equality,  will  come  the  honor  of  settling  this  all-absorbing 
question.  America  is  the  spiritual  battle-field  on  which  the  truths  of 
man's  freedom  must  be  fought  for,  as  she  has  fought  with  blood  and  life 
for  the  equities  of  material  growth.  In  no  other  country  on  the  earth 
do  the  masses  commingle  as  here,  and   in    no    other   place  is  so  clearly 
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realized  the  true  dignity  of  labor.  The  result  of  this  many-sided  problem 
will  level  the  human  family,  and  will  not  only  settle  its  own  question, 
but  also  all  others,  such  as  the  chasm  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
We  will  then,  in  truth,  be  a  free  people.  The  skilled  and  educated 
laborer,  after  centuries  of  conflict  in  a  just  cause,  will  stand  side  by  side 
and  hand  in  hand4with  the  student,  and  the  disparity  between  wealth 
and  poverty  will  fade  into  oblivion.  By  the  law  of  God,  given  by  Him 
to  humanity,  all  men,  whether  artists  or  artisans,  are  free,  are  brothers 
and  are  equals.  Liberty  and  equality!  What  sacred  words  !  The  public 
school  must  be  their  life  and  their  sanctum. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  FOSTER  OUR  PUBLIC    SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BY   MISS   CATHERINE   L.    GORHAM, 

"  The  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away,  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

"  For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 

We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run." 

"  How  imperishable  is  the  idea  of  country  !  How  does  it  live  within 
and  ennoble  the  heart  in  spite  of  persecution  and  trials,  difficulties  and 
dangers!"  Of  all  gifts  bestowed  upon  mankind,  the  most  ennobling, 
perhaps,  is  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  one's  country.  This  virtue,  Patriot- 
ism, can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  Moses 
down  to  the  present.  On  the  pages  of  history  the  deeds  of  patriots  stand 
pre-eminent;  the  long  ages  pass  away,  but  their  names  ever  ring  through 
the  corridors  of  Fame. 

Let  us  in  spirit  become  spectators  of  scenes  of  the  past:  To  Greece 
and  Rome  we  owe  a  lasting  debt.  Thermopylae  and  Marathon  loom  up 
before  us.  Epaminondas,  Camillus,  Scipio  justly  claim  our  admiration. 
We  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Have  we  not 
the  impression  that  the  deeds  of  these  and  many  other  patriots  are  well 
worth  emulation? 

The  scene  changes:  We  pass  "the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time," 
and  find  ourselves  in  England.  Our  attention  is  first  claimed  by  the 
stalwart  Stephen  LaDgton,  the  patriot  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
urged  the  barons  to  revolt  against  a  tyrant,  and  by  the  might  of  his  own 
personality  forced  from  King  John   the  Magna  Charta,  the  bulwark   of 
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English  liberty.  Then,  too,  Simon  de  Montfort  demands  recognition. 
French  by  birth,  yet  none  the  less  loved  by  the  English  on  that  account, 
for  he  entertained  for  ancient  English  laws  and  customs  the  same  regard 
as  did  the  English  themselves;  he  has  won  for  himself  their  lasting 
gratitude  by  establishing  the  House  of  Commons,  another  stepping- 
stone  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

Each  race  seems  to  have  proclaimed  some  new  cr  hitherto  forgotten 
truth,  or  to  have  established  some  new  institution  among  men.  The  next 
time  the  curtain  rises  we  find  ourselves  in  our  own  glorious  land,  whose 
"  broad  arms  stretch  from  shore  to  shore."  Foremost  stands  Washing- 
ton, "The  Father  of  His  Country,"  the  epitome  of  patriotism.  With 
him  are  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Hancock  and  other 
sturdy  citizen  patriots  of  the  days  that  brought  forth  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  Saratoga  pass  in 
swift  review.  Then  comes  a  dark  contrast — what  a  strange  character  we 
behold  in  Benedict  Arnold — one  day  a  Leonidas,  the  next  a  Judas — a 
man  whose  name  could  have  become  a  synonym  for  patriotism,  but  now 
the  by-word  for  treason. 

In  Daniel  Webster  we  find  the  opposite  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  senti- 
ments to  which  he  gave  voice  will  live  as  long  as  history  itself.  Can 
there  be  found  utterances  more  patriotic  than  those  of  which  he  was  the 
author  ?  The  subjects  he  discusses  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
entire  nation;  who  can  estimate  their  weight  in  matters  concerning  that 
greatest  of  all  wars,  the  Rebellion  ?  It  is  during  this  stage  of  our  history 
that  we  fully  realize  what  a  moral  giant  was  Lincoln,  the  Martyr  of  our 
Union,  of  whom  General  Grant,  the  military  genius  of  the  war,  said: 
"A  man  of  great  ability,  true  patriotism,  unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgive- 
ness to  his  enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he  proved  to  be  the 
man  above  all  others  for  the  great  struggle  through  which  the  nation 
had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  greatest  in  the  family  of  nations. 
His  fame  will  grow  brighter  as  time  passes  and  his  woik  is  better  under- 
stood." 

During  the  Civil  War  the  people  showed  what  true  patriotism  is; 
though  a  few  States  seceded  from  "that  Union  by  which  alone  their 
existence  was  made  sure,"  the  majority  remained  loyal  to  it.  Why? 
Listen  to  what  John  Bright  said  in  1863  :  ''When  this  mortal  strife  is 
over,  when  peace  is  restored,  when  slavery  is  destroyed,  when  the  Union 
is  cemented  afresh,  then  Europe  and  England  may  learn  that  an 
instructed  democracy  is  the  surest  foundation  of  government,  and  that 
education  and  freedom  are  the  only  sources  of  true  greatness  and  true 
happiness  among  any  people."  Stirring  events  of  the  past  had  been 
educating  the  people.  The  seed  planted  by  the  Magna  Charta  had 
sprung  into  life,  and,  fostered  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  had  reached 
full  maturity  in   the  causes    that    brought    about    the   Emancipation 
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Proclamation.  The  spirit  which  "rests  upon  the  splendid  foundation 
of  reason,  education,  courage  and  self-sacrifice  "  had  been  developed  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  known — public  school  instruction, 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  existence. 

This  question  of  public  school  instruction,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  claims  so  prominent  a  place,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
What  the  nation's  to-morrow  will  be  depends  far  more  upon  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools  than  upon  preachers,  legislators  or  judges.  In  our 
schools  are  the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  the  law-makers  of  the  future. 
Besides  the  public  school  we  have  no  other  means  of  reaching  them;  by 
rightly  using  the  opportunities  it  affords,  the  need  of  another  is  dis- 
pensed with.  And  to  the  query,  "  How  shall  we  use  them  rightly  ?  "  I 
answer,  "  Let  the  system  be  American  in  its  deepest  significance,  liberty- 
loving,  liberty-promoting  — American,  for  of  the  nation  which  a  short 
century  ago  was  but  a  feeble  dependent  it  can  now  be  said: 

''  The  admiration  of  the  earth, 
In  grand  simplicity  she  stands." 

Now  may  be  seen  the  triumphant  America  of  our  pride,  our  hope,  our 
joy;  the  America  that  in  the  next  century  will  give  form  and  color  to 
the  world. 

Although  we  have  no  school  system  by  means  of  which  we  can  feel 
assured  that  disinterested  patriotism  is  taught,  we  have  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers to  every  one  of  whom  there  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  if  she 
can  make  every  child  feel  entitled  to  participate,  not  only  in  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  a  free  government,  but  also  in  the  glorious  deeds  of 
many  patriotic  citizens,  she  is  adding  to  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation — 
giving  to  it  men  and  women  of  character  and  culture,  who  make  the 
world  so  much  the  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 

Then,  too,  the  people  are  the  power,  the  final  court  of  appeals,  when 
the  interests  of  the  State  are  at  stake;  and  those  who  educate  the  people 
must  remember  that  the  very  principle  of  a  nation  based  upon  universal 
suffrage  imposes  upon  them  duties  and  responsibilities  found  under  no 
other  form  of  government,  and  makes  even  the  humblest  citizen  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  public  schcol  system. 
Events  that  have  shaped  the  past  make  to  them  this  appeal:  "  Progress 
as  you  have  begun;  be  tolerant;  but  in  God's  name,  in  Freedom's 
name,  in  Humanity's  name,  as  patriots  good  and  true,  we  bid  you  make 
good  character  the  end  of  your  highest  efforts,  and  put  into  your  schools 
whatever  will  build  up  a  virtuous  character." 

Our  liberty  is  the  august  mother  of  institutions  stable  and  enduring, 
for  they  rest  upon  public  virtue  and  intelligence.  "  If  we  cherish  the 
virtues  and  the  principles  of  our  fathers,"  says  Webster,  "  Heaven  will 
assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness. 
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Auspicious  omens  cheer  us.  Great  examples  are  before  us.  Our  own 
firmament  now  shines  brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear 
upper  sky.  Those  other  stars  have  now  joined  the  American  constellation; 
they  circle  round  their  center,  and  the  heavens  beam  with  new  light. 
Beneath  this  illumination  let  us  walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its  close 
devoutly  commend  our  beloved  country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to 
the  Divine  Benignity." 


WOMAN  AND  EDUCATION. 

BY  MISS   ROSE    I.    CASASSA. 

The  poet,  Browning,  has  said : 

"  Progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone; 

Not  God's,  and  not  the  beast's;    God  is,  they  are; 
Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

The  low- level  on  which  the  race  has  been  content  to  dwell  is  attrib- 
utable, no  doubt,  to  the  injustice  done  to  woman.  It  was  assumed  she 
was  inferior,  and  to  make  the  assumption  true  she  was  kept  in  ignorance 
and  treated  as  a  slave. 

The  right  to  grow  is  a  primal  i-ight;  it  is  the  right  to  live,  to  unfold 
ourselves  on  every  side  in  the  unending  striving  for  truth,  love  and 
beauty.  This  right  is  acknowledged  as  sacred  and  inviolable;  this  prin- 
ciple is  universal ;  it  applies  to  woman  as  well  as  to  man. 

There  is  not  a  religion,  a  philosophy,  a  science  or  an  art  for  man  and 
another  for  woman ;  neither  is  there  one  education  for  man  and  a  differ- 
ent one  for  woman.  The  question  may  arise,  What  is  the  best  education 
for  woman  ?  The  answer  is,  Anything  that  will  aid  her  in  becoming  a 
perfect  human  being.  What  is  forbidden  her?  Whatever  degrades  or 
narrows.  What  has  she  the  right  to  do  ?  Any  good,  beautiful,  useful 
thing  that  she  can  without  hurting  her  dignity  or  worth  as  a  human 
being. 

Between  man  and  woman  the  real  question  is  not  that  of  inferiorit}'' 
or  superiority,  but  that  of  unlikeness.  Woman's  greatest  virtue  is  chas- 
tity;  man's,  truthfulness;  yet  both  must  be  equally  chaste  and  truthful. 
Wisdom  and  valor  are  ascribed  to  man ;  mildness  and  sweet  reasonable- 
ness to  woman;  yet  woman  is  intelligent  and  brave,  and  man  should  be 
mild  and  reasonable.  In  man,  thought  rules;  in  woman,  sentiment.  He 
reaches  his  conclusions  through  analysis  and  argument ;  she,  through 
feeling  and  intuition ;  he  asks  power;  she  affection  ;  he  derives  his  idea 
of  duty  from  reason ;   she  gets  hers  from  faith  and  love. 

Eaith,  hope  and  love  are  larger  and  more  enduring  powers  for  woman 
than  man.  She  is  the  Vestal  Virgin  who  keeps  burning  the  sacred  fire  on 
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the  altars  of  home,  of  religion  and  of  countrj'.  In  regard  to  home  and 
religion  we  need  say  nothing.  Concerning  her  country,  we  all  know 
that  if  she  speak  less  of  patriotism  in  peaceful  times,  in  the  hour  of 
danger  she  is  a  staunch  supporter.  Why  is  it  that  brave  men  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  always  fight  better  if  they  think  of  their  mothers, 
wives  or  sweethearts  who  are  awaiting  them  ?  It  is  because  the\r  know 
that  all  women  are  Spartans,  and  would  rather  see  a  man  dead  than 
craven.  It  was  never  intended  for  woman  to  enter  the  battlefield: 
yet,  when  she  feels  that  duty  calls  her  she  does  not  hesitate  for  one 
moment,  and,  with  a  subli  ne  indifference  to  all  fears  and  obstacles,  she 
goes  forth  to  face  the  cannon's  month  as  fearless  as  any  man.  As  a  proof 
of  woman's  devotion  to  her  country,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa,  who,  when  the  French  invested  that  city,  mounted  the  bat- 
tery in  the  place  of  her  lover,  who  had  been  shot,  and  defied  the  brave 
Lannes. 

From  across  the  ocean  let  us  return  to  our  own  United  States  and 
look  around  while  the  War  for  Independence  is  going  on.  We  see  one 
memorable  figure,  that  of  Moll  Pitcher,  who,  when  there  was  no  one 
else  to  do  it,  fired  the  cannon  and  thereby  won  the  battle.  Another 
example  is  that  of  the  Cuban  women  of  to-day.  When  woman  grows  to 
the  lull  measure  of  her  endowments,  a  purer  flame  will  glow  upon  the 
hearth,  and  love  of  country  will  be  a  more  genuine  passion. 

When  she  gains  a  more  varied  interest  in  life,  she  will  be  more  able  to 
help  the  progress  of  the  race,  for  woman's  duties  are  not  to  home  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  social  body,  religious  and  civil.  Whether  yon  be  a  man 
or  a  woman  is  a  minor  question;  to  be  wise,  and  worthy,  and  loving,  is 
everything.  By  giving  woman  a  true  education,  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  her  nature  will  be  brought  more  effectively  into  play.  Nobody  likes  a 
mannish  woman,  but  knowledge,  culture  and  strength  of  mind,  heart 
and  body  produce  no  such  caricature.  In  both  man  and  woman  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  bring  forth  in  the  individual  the  divine  image  of 
humanity. 

"  Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  mure  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world, 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child  ward  care; 
More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each." 

Professor  Le  Con te  sa3Ts:  "All  education  ought  to  be  a  preparation 
for  a  worthy  life.''  In  educating  a  girl  we  should  strive  to  give  her  self- 
control,  breadth  of  views,  wider  sympathies,  and  an  abiding  sense  of 
justice.  It  is  wrong  to  educate  for  society  alone,  for  that  is  to  neglect 
education  for  accomplishment,  and  to  prefer  graceful  carriage  and  dress 
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to  thought.  In  her  education,  as  in  that  of  man,  the  aim  is  to  increase 
her  power — to  show  her  how  much  of  might  there  is  in  intelligence,  how 
much  of  strength  in  gentleness,  how  much  of  true  joy  in  the  pure  affec- 
tion and  devotion  to  high  purposes.  The  aim  is  not  knowledge,  but 
power;   not  accomplishment,  but  faculty. 

Woman  has  taken  her  stand.  She  is  becoming  a  worker  in  a  con- 
stantly widening  field.  The  elementary  education  of  childhood  is  already 
intrusted  to  her,  and  she  is  taking  her  position  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  She  has  gained  admission  to  professional  life,  and  in  the 
business  world  her  competition  with  man  is  more  and  more  felt.  In 
literature,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  her  power  of  appreciation  is 
greater  than  man's,  and  her  productions  not  inferior.  As  the  records  of 
our  own  State  Umversit3*show,  there  is  just  as  large  a  number  of  serious 
students  among  women  as  among  men,  and  in  the  task  of  self-education 
they  are  fast  becoming  the  chief  workers.  The  more  woman  is  educated, 
the  less  will  she  take  delight  in  what  is  merely  external  and  the  greater 
will  become  her  ability  to  bring  her  sentiments  under  the  control  of  rea- 
son. And  can  we  discover  anything  that  can  mould  human  life,  character 
and  happiness  better  than  that  power  exerted  by*  a  mother  who  has  a 
broad  intelligence,  or  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  even'  help  that  will 
enable  her  more  truh*  to  be  a  guide  of  youth.  There  are  not,  then,  two 
educations;  but  both  man  and  woman  alike  must  contend  to  the  utmost 
for  completeness  of  life.  Only  the}-  strive  infinitely  who  feel  that  their 
lack  is  infinite. 

To-day  woman  stands  as  the  leader  of  man's  hopes,  man's  ambitions, 
man's  destiny.  Give  her,  then,  by  means  of  a  true  education,  the  full 
sway  of  her  regenerated  power.  "  So  long  as  life-begetting,  life-sustain- 
ing and  life-developing  powers  hold  mightier  sway  over  woman's  soul 
than  over  man's,  so  long  will  woman's  heel  crush  the  serpent's  head  and 
woman's  arms  bear  salvation  to  the  world." 


NORMAL  TRAINING. 

BY   MISS   L.    LOUISE   FIFIELD. 

Ever  since  the  oracle  uttered  the  admonition,  "  Know  thyself,"  civil- 
ized man  has  been  slowly  turning  his  attention  to  the  importance  of 
studying  the  deeds  and  institutions  of  his  race.  Lacking  theory,  instruc- 
tion becomes  aimless;  without  knowledge  of  means,  wasteful.  The 
teacher  who  presumes  to  work  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  record 
of  her  profession  is  like  a  ship  lacking  log-book  and  compass — progress 
will  be  only  a  happening.  Though  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  education 
is  more  seriously  regarded  now  than  it  has  been  by  the  thinkers  of  past 
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generations,  it  is  certainly  more  widely  studied.  More  is  demanded  of 
teachers  professionally  and  socially.  The  days  of  Squeers'  school  and 
the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  are  over,  and  she  who  leads  the  thoughts  of 
the  child  to  their  noblest  heights  is  our  teacher  of  to-day. 

The  earliest  education  is  that  of  the  family.  The  home  environments 
leave  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  whole  life  of  the  child.  Congresses  and 
conventions  may  debate  it  as  best  they  can,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  mother  shapes  her  child's  life  as  the  potter  molds  his  clay.  How 
necessary,  then,  is  it  that  she  should  realize  her  great  responsibility!  It 
was  long  before  any  attempt  was  made  outside  the  home  training  to 
improve  each  succeeding  generation.  The  church  was  the  first  to  see 
the  necessity  of  schools  in  order  to  substitute  an  educated  priesthood  for 
diviners  and  jugglers.  So  we  find  the  first  schools  all  ecclesiastical,  as 
in  Judea  and  Egypt.  The  Jews  had  little  effect  on  the;  progress  of  sci- 
ence, but  gieat  indeed  are  our  obligations  to  the  priests  of  the  Nile 
valley.  Greece  educated  her  people  with  the  sole  aim  of  making  perfect 
Greeks.  In  Rome  the  oppoitunity  to  learn  was  given  to  the  wealthy 
alone.  It  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  was  recognized  as  the  duty  of  the  authorities;  early 
in  the  ninth  century  a  council  at  Rome  ordained  that  there  should  be 
schools  throughout  Christendom.  The  work  of  Luther,  who,  aided  by 
Melancthon,  drew  up  the  Saxon  school  system,  was  faithfully  continued 
by  his  followers  until  all  educational  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  every  age  and  country,  from  Socrates  in  Greece  to  Pes- 
taiozzi  and  Froebel  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  we  find  men  giving 
their  best  thought  and  effort  toward  the  improvement  of  the  educational 
system.  The  Renaissance  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  European  learning, 
which  was  then  at  a  standstill. 

Let  us  look  nearer  home,  at  our  Puritan  ancestors,  driven  across  the 
ocean  to  a  strange  country,  and  see  what  they,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
hardships,  did  for  education.  When  we  consider  the  provision  made  for 
it  during  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  history  of  this  commonwealth, 
we  honor  our  forefathers  for  their  faith,  courage,  patriotism  and  liberal- 
ity more  even  than  for  largeness  of  views  and  profound  sagacity 
of  plans.  The  district  schools  which  they  established  gave  to  the 
children  of  that  generation  the  key  to  the  world's  thought  in  the 
world's  literature.  The  value  of  this  key  depended  on  the  use  they  made 
of  it,  and  when  we  find  the  names  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Webster 
and  Lincoln  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  we  know  that  it  was  there  was 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  world-wide  renown.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  England  has  never  made  equally  generous  provision  for  education, 
we  are  led  to  ask  for  the  source  of  principles  so  wise  and  so  statesman- 
like, incorporated  into  their  very  life  so  early  by  people  just  from  Eng- 
land. The  idea  underlying  early  education  in  New  England  was  that 
the  child  should  be  educated,  not  to  advance  his  personal  interests,  but 
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"because  the  State  will  suffer  if  he  is  not  educated.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, founded  "  to  promote  the  general  welfare,"  as  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  recites,  has  from  the  beginning  fostered  education  by 
extensive  donations  of  land  which  amount  to  about  68,000,000  acres, 
worth  more  than  $6o,oco,ooo.  Such  is  the  value  the  United  States  places 
on  education.  "In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  t»  public  opinion,"  said  Washington,  "  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened."  In  all  civilized  countries  education  is 
now  regarded  bj'  the  government  as  a  leading  factor  in  producing  the 
best  result  in  public  intelligence,  virtue  and  citizenship. 

With  this  came  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  training  teachers. 
This  idea  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  earl}'  schools. 
In  our  own  country,  from  Troy,  Ipswich  and  Mount  Holyoke  there  went 
forth  hundreds  of  young  women  into  the  little  schoolhouses  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  New  England.  For  the  first  time  our  citizens  real- 
ized that  the  future  success  of  their  country  depended  on  having  compe- 
tent teachers;  with  this  end  in  view  normal  schools  were  established. 
Still  this  great  need  confronts  us  to-day,  for  of  the  300,000  persons 
"  keeping  school  "  in  our  country  we  have  but  a  small  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional teachers.  The  early  graduates  encountered  everywhere  preju- 
dice and  suspicion,  but  year  by  year  they  became  more  firmly  fixed  in 
public  estimation.  The  pioneers  of  the  normal  school  fought  a  hard 
battle,  but  their  very  training  strengthened  and  encouraged  them 
through  those  dark  days.  Each  successful  normal  graduate  created  a 
demand  for  another  of  her  kind,  and  through  such  influence  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  milder  forms  of  government  were  introduced. 
They  fostered  professional  enthusiasm  and  interest,  and  indirectly  raised 
the  standard  for  all  teachers,  and  so  elevated  more  schools  than  they 
taught. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  so-called  education  of  years  gone  by,  we 
exclaim  with  Thackeraj',  "Poor  little  ancestors,  how  they  were  flogged!" 
Our  modern  school  believes  in  sunshine;  the  ferule  and  the  birch  are  no 
longer  conspicuous  schoolroom  ornaments;  they  have  given  place  to 
pictures,  flowers  and  running  vines,  as  have  the  stocks  and  whipping- 
post on  the  village  green  given  place  to  the  memorial  statue  and  foun- 
tain. School  discipline  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  means  of  repressing 
evil,  but  rather  as  the  essential  means  of  bringing  out  good.  The  work 
of  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that  the  change  seems  more  like  revolu- 
tion than  evolution.  The  broader  work  matches  the  broader  purposes 
and  grows  out  of  it.  The  studies  are  not  ends,  but  means  by  which 
powers  and  capacities  are  revealed,  and  increased,  and  satisfied.  Right 
feelings  are  awakened,  tastes  cultivated,  the  will  is  trained  and  the  con- 
science instructed.  For  though  technically  we  are  forbidden  to  violate 
the  law,  which  is  but  the  expression  of  our  national  prejudice  against 
interference  with  religious  beliefs,  much  is  done  to  train  the  young  mind. 
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to  the  beauty  and  worth  of  well-doing,  to  teach  hitn  to  choose  the  path 
of  duty  and  abide  with  it. 

The  modern  school  is  known  by  its  methods  of  instruction.  These, 
too,  are  in  harmony  with  its  purpose — the  all-round  development  of  the 
child.  Much  of  this  growth  has  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
normal  schools.  As  is  common  in  the  infancy  of  all  great  purpose?,  we 
find  much  that  is  faulty  in  our  early  normal  system.  One  of  these  errors 
is  an  attempt  to  handle  large,  unwieldy  schools  and  reach  success.  This 
is 'impossible,  for  to  be  a  competent  workman  it  is  necessary  that  every 
worker  should  have  individual  training.  To  produce  successful  teachers 
the  training  school  must  be  limited  to  a  good  working  number,  so  that 
each  student  shall  receive  a  certain  amount  of  specia.1  attention;  other- 
wise there  is  a  great  loss  of  individual  power,  which  is  an  injustice  to  the 
students,  and  the  State  is  put  to  an  enormous  expense  for  which  it  is  not 
properly  compensated.  In  this  respect  we  believe  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School,  which  we  represent  here  to-night,  is  superior  to  our 
overcrowded  State  Schools.  It  is  limited  to  a  reasonable  number  and 
kept  within  a  just  expense.  Individuality  is  made  the  strength  of  the 
school,  a  blessing  for  which  every  graduate  is  thankful.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  class  when  I  say  that  every  one  of  us  will 
strive  to  repay,  by  success  as  teachers  and  women,  the  great  debt  we 
owe  to  this  city's  generosity,  and,  if  loyalty  to  the  true  principles  of 
education  can  repay  that  debt — it  certainly  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Class  of  '97. 


THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY   MISS  VIRGINIA    ENGLISH. 

"  What  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more, 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
More  than  the  dark  before." 

"  Come  let  us  live  with  the  children."  Watch  and  study  their  plays, 
for  in  them  they  have  no  end  in  view,  no  motive  to  be  attained,  and 
thus  we  gain  an  insight  into  their  nature  which  is  human  nature  itself." 

"  Each  thing  around  us  speaks 
A  language  all  its  own, 
And  though  we  may  have  grown 
Hardened  and  dull  of  ear, 
The  little  children  hear." 


Teachers'  Professional  hihrsay 
*S\  F.  Public  Schools 
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Froebel  was  convinced  in  his  educational  system  of  child  training  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  symbols  of  Divine  Truth  to  which  they 
give  utterance,  and  so  we,  teachers,  and  you,  mothers,  must  help  the 
child  through  nature — 

"  To  find  those  verities  within  himself 

Of  which  all  outward  things  are  but  the  type." 

The  nursery  was  Froebel's  university  and  children  his  professors,  and 
it  was  from  them  he  learned  that  "  the  plays  of  this  age  are  the  heart 
leaves  of  the  whole  future  life,  for  the  whole  man  is  visible  in  them,  in 
his  finest  capacity,  in  his  innermost  being."  So  in  devising  means  of 
putting  this  play  to  advantage,  he  founded  the  Kindergarten  System, 
and  established  the  law  that  education  must  begin  in  action.  Thus  we 
see  that  Froebel's  Gifts  and  Occupations  are  really  the  life  of  this  sys- 
tem since  it  is  the  life  of  nature  itself. 

Plato  said,  "  Musical  training  is  a  more  potent  instrument  thin  any 
other,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  make  their  way  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  soul  into  which  they  do  mightily  fasten."  and  the  little 
child  reaches  for  them  as  for  the  sunlight.  This  especial  branch  of 
kindergarten  training  enters  into  our  Public  Schools  and  especially  the 
primary  classes,  and  the  song  we  students  sing  to-night  for  your  enter- 
tainment will  give  an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  Froebel's  songs  and 
musical  games.  Their  music  produces  a  definite  spiritual  impression, 
their  words  inculcate  love  and  reverence  for  man,  for  nature  and  for 
God,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  played  opens  "  a  series  of  windows 
in  the  child's  soul  through  which  '  the  imprisoned  splendor  may 
escape.'  "  Would  you  let  the  light  of  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice 
shine  out  ?     Here  is  a  window  fitted  for  it. 

The  mother  at  home  singing  simple  lullabies  begins  the  unfolding  of 
the  aesthetic  nature  in  her  little  ones.  We,  as  teachers,  should  develop 
this  capability,  and  it  can  be  done  in  no  better  way  than  by  our  kinder- 
garten music.  We  know  that  the  mind  has  its  channels  for  gaining 
communication  from  the  outer  world,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  the 
movements  of  the  body  are  really  the  expressions  of  the  soul,  until 

"The  tongue  be  framed  to  music, 
And  the  hand  be  armed  with  skill, 
The  face  be  the  mould  of  beauty 
And  the  heart  the  throne  of  will." 

All  accustomed  to  dealing  with  children  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
hour  of  labor  most  be  varied,  cheered  and  brightened  to  make  it  endur- 
able to  the  little  workers.  And  the  delight,  earnestness  and  spontaneity 
with  which  the  little  ones  take  it,  the  happy  faces  they   present,    show 
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us  that  work  has  become  play  and  "  the  instruments  of  toil  play  things." 
"  Sing  while  you  work,  my  child,"  says  a  New  England  mother,  "  you 
will  be  twice  as  happy  and  the  time  seem  shorter."  So  to  make  our 
children  happier  and  the  school  work  pleasauter,  we,  as  future  teachers, 
are  especially  trained  in  the  kindergarten  music. 

We  know  that  the  amusement  which  something  affords  is  generally 
distinguished  from  its  utility,  but  in  education  the  pleasurable  emotions 
are  made  useful  for  a  higher  purpose.  Brutes  know  only  how  to  live  as 
they  are  taught  by  nature,  but  in  very  young  children  the  desire  to  be- 
come what  they  are  not  yet,  can  be  perceived  and  should  be  cultivated  ; 
this  is  the  germ  of  humanity,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  kindergarten 
work  is  to  nourish  and  bring  it  forth.  Froebel  was  convinced  that 
childhood  was  the  appointed  time  and  play  the  appointed  method  for 
this  development. 

If  children  are  guided  in  their  favorite  plays  their  eyes  will  open  to 
the  beauty  found  in  order  and  symmetry,  if  they  are  taught  to  keep 
time  in  marching  and  clapping  their  hands,  to  sing  the  cheery  songs  of 
nature  their  ears  will  open  to  the  beaut}-  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  if 
they  are  guided  in  representing  scenes  of  active,  industrious  life  they 
will  feel  the  beauty  of  sympathy  and  the  mutual  relations  of  one  human 
being  to  another. 

The  humanizing  effect  of  music  is  marvelous,  and  kindergarten  music 
is  so  pure  and  simple,  so  characteristic  and  rhythmical  that  it  fills  the 
children  with  happiness.  In  the  Lullaby  Songs  which  refer  to  home 
life,  the  watchful  care  and  love  of  a  mother  for  her  little  ones  are  pre- 
sented objectively.  This  helps  the  children  to  more  consciously  realize 
their  own  mother's  devotion.  Moreover,  the  motions  which  enter  afford 
a  variety  of  charming,  physical  exercises.  If  we  wish  good,  active, 
sound  brains,  wre  must  have  strong,  healthy  bodies,  and  this  alone  can 
be  acquired  by  daily,  physical  training. 

Then,  too,  we  must  select  proper  avenues  for  the  child's  self-activity, 
and  it  shoidd  be  the  object  and  aim  of  education  to  regulate  and  make 
prominent  those  impressions  which  may  best  contribute  to  healthy  and 
natural  development.  The  motion  songs  relating  to  nature  and  home 
arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  fact  that  all  living  thiags  need 
care  and  love.  Children  in  this  way  gain  the  first  impressions  of  duty 
and  responsibility.  They  learn  to  love  labor  and  to  use  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

In  our  work  we  place  great  stress  upon  gesture,  for  we  believe  it  deep- 
ens the  child's  interest  and  so  gives  the  song  life  and  meaning.  We 
endeavor  to  make  our  songs  deal  with  the  whole  round  of  a  little  child's 
life.  They  should  put  him  in  direct  communication  with  the  objective 
world,  thus  strengthening  his  five  senses,  because  by  them  knowledge  is 
carried  to  the  mind.  Is  it  less  important  then  that  music  which  helps 
so  much  with  the  ethics  and  aesthetics  of  the  school  should  be  most 
wisely  and  carefully  placed  before  the  children  ? 
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"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows — 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  ofcomraoii  day." 
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GRADU  \TKS  OF  THE  -SAX  FRAN!  [SCO  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  1807. 


Alslp,  Letltia 
a  mea,  Margarel  « '. 
Barker,  Helen  1  ■ 
Barrett,  Nellie 

Beach.  Jean  D. 
Bernard,  Helen  G. 
Blackmar,  Olive 
Bleily,  Katherlne  E. 
Brampton,  Louise  R. 
Brunner,  Helen  M. 
Carpenter,  Edith 
Casassa,  Kose  I. 
Cassiilay,  Virginia 
Cerf,  Acirienne 
Chalmers,  Alice , 
Cleary,  Evangeline 
Colman,  Agues 
Cookson,  Amy  B. 
Critclier,  Grace  V. 
Donnelly,  J.  Edieth 
Doyle,  Jeannette 
Dufour,  Marie 
Dwyer,  May  C. 
Dyer,  Emily 
Earle,  Carrie  B. 
Ebert,  Amanda 
Edelen,  Susan  F. 
English,  Virginia 
Fifield,  Lizzie  Louise 
Freese,  Louise  E..- 
Gallagher,  Agnes 
Gelinas,  Emma  G. 
Gilmour,  Jessie 
Goldberg,  Theresa 


1  ioodman,  Estelle 
1  lorbam,  Catherine  1.. 
Qormley,  Emma  Gray 
Gray,  Francis  1 1. 
Hawkins.  Beatrice 
Hawkins,  Georgina 
Eleanan,  Ethel  L. 
Hem  men  way,  Isabelle 
Hewitt,  Margaret  C. 
Hilling,  Adelaide 
Hogan,  Katherine 
Hollis,  Mabel 
Jencks,  Lotta  A. 
Johnson,  Bertha 
Kempston,  Eleanor  Hope 
Koch,  Emma 
Kohlmoos,  Oleta,  C. 
Lawler,  Katherine 
Leahy.  Madaline 
Leary,  Mabel 
Leggett,  Elizabeth 
Lotz,  Lena. 
Lyser,  Charles  J. 
Mangan,  Mary 
Marsh,  Alice  L. 
Martin,  Elizabeth 
Maxwell,  Minnie 
Mayhew,  Julia  S. 
Mooney,  Mary 
McCloskey,  Mary 
McCormick,  Rosemary  G. 
McCracken,  Josephine 
McDevitt,  Janette  . 
McLellan,  EdnaL. 


Neppert,  Eugenia 
Newaom,  Ji 
Nolan,  May 
Olmstead,  Edith 
Paredea,  Sarah 
Parks,  Charlotte 
Raymond,  Helen 
Read,  Cora  J.] 
Redding,  Lenore 
Riding,  Marian 
Rooney,  Harriet 
Sankey,  Florence  C. 
Saunders,  Jeannette 
Schnitzer,  Lizzie 
Sheahan,  Anna  D. 
shei  bourne,  Gertrude  A. 
Simion,  Laura  F. 
Small,  Elanor 
Sohst,  Sophie  E. 
Staehli,  Bessie 
Stroud,  Pearl  Eleanor 
Suich,  Lillian 
Sullivan,  Julia  -- 
Swain,  Emliy  A. 
Taylor,  Alice 
Taylor,  Ella  B. 
Tietjen,  Annie 
Tuohy,  Helen 
Vincent,  Eiizabeth  M. 
Von  der  Lieth,  Olga    .. 
Wafer,  Josephine 
Wigand,  Emilie 
Wood,  Esther  A. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


CLASS   OF    1S97. 


Abrams,  Blanche 
Ahndeu,  Emma  von 
All'ii,  Allice  M. 
Allen,  Annie  Harriet 
Anderson,  Ella  Laura 
Appleton,  Margaret  I. 
Bach,  Elizabeth  Minna 
Bailey,  Lucile  H. 
Berard,  Elvina 
Bocarde,  Grace  Helen 
Brady,  Emma  Nevada 
Brown  Grace 
Call,  Mercedes 
Clark,  Blanche  Maple 
Davis,  Georgina 
Des  Roches,  Pauline 
Dimond,  Ethel 
Duncan,  Montgomery 
Finlay,  Charlotte  E. 
Frisbee,  Adeline  E. 
Gardner,  Annie 
Gorfinkel,  Bessie 
Gracier,  Ruby 
Gray,  Mary 
Halloweil,  Helen 
Hammerschiag,  Ruth 
Hart,  Elanor 
Hart,  Mary  Ames  ; 
Hart,  Maud  E. 
Hartter,  Mildred  F. 
Harris,  May 


Harvey,  Emma  Agnes 
Hirstel,  Carrie 
Holling,  Charlotte 
Huber,  Marion  I. 
Hunt,  Orne  Alice 
Ijams,  Martha  A. 
Jacobs,  Louise 
Jenkins,  Delphine  E. 
Kane,  Elizabeth  C. 
Keyser,  Elizabeth 
Keyser,  Margaret 
Keane,  Eva 
Kincaid,  May 
Kline,  Hilda  Victoria 
Korbel,  Caroline 
Knowlton,  Grace  W. 
Mabel,  Krall't 
Kiuiander,  Rachel 
Lahl,  Gladys  Augusta 
Larzalere,  Edith 
Laughton,  Evelyn 
Lavery,  Elizabeth  J. 
Lesser,  Julia  Miriam 
Lewis,  Adeline 
Linne,  Adeline  C. 
Lippert,  May  Gertrude 
Lisewski,  Ella  j 
Luse,  Edna 
McCarthy,  Amy 
McCarthy,  May  C. 
McLeod,  Margaret 


Madden,  EmmaL. 
May,  Rofena  E. 
Montgomery,  Frances 
Moore,  Maud 
Morrison  Elsie  J. 
Mysell,  Louise 
Nichols,  Mae 
Nolan,  Mary 
Owens,  May 
Perkins,  Laura  Edith 
Pitchford,  Emily  H. 
Powers,  Philomena  A. 
Pratt,  Maud 
Radford,  Lilian  A. 
Ritter,  Elsie 
Rolph,  Mildred 
Ross,  Ella  Belle 
Roylance,  Ruby 
Scheuern,  Frances  G 
Spafford,  Dora 
Standart,  Penlope 
Sullivan,  Teresa  M. 
Thatcher,  Edith  G. 
Triest,  Elsa 
Wagner,  Juliet  A. 
Weller,  Etta 
Williams,  Heloise  C. 
Wilson,  Mary  Estelle 
Wolf,  Esther 
Wollner,  Miriam. 
Wright,  Alice  Barbara 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNE,  1897 


Baker,  Bessie  F. 
Barnard,  Florence  E. 
Blackman,  Harry  I. 
Blair,  James  C. 
Bowman,  Bonfield  B. 
Brandenstein,  Flora 
Brethi  nee  O. 

Brickell,  Howard 
Bridges,  Francis 
Bruce,  Alyo 
Bruce,  Frnest  L. 
Bundscbu,*Car]  K. 
Caglieri,  Victor  A. 
Cavarly,  Jane  D. 
Colman,  Jerome  M. 
Conlin  Walter  E. 
Cowdery,  Alice  M. 
Cowley,  P.  Herbert 
Cranston,  William  M. 
Cullen,  Rene 
Dall,  Cornelius  G. 
Dessoulavy,  Andre 
Edwards,  Lloyd  E. 
Eisenmann,  Alvina  E. 
English,  Jr..  John  F. 
Falck,  Lily  • 
Ferrari,  Louis 
Folsom,  Alice  E. 
Ford,  Edward  T. 
Fraser,  Hugh  M. 


Friedman,  Henry  A. 
Friedman,  Samuel] 
Gherlni,  a  morose  a. 

Elma  E. 

Hall,  Alice 

Harries,  Fanny  li. 

Hart,  Fred  1:. 

Hin/.,  Carl  K. 

tfadeleine  a. 

Hohfeld,  w 

Jackson,  Elvenla  J. 
1,  Myrtlt-J. 

Kallocb,  Belle 

Kennedy,  Leo  Iv. 

Kingwell,  William  A. 
Lebenbaum,  Paul 
Lesynsky,  J  ulie 
Lewis,  Monroe 
Lindley,  Jr.,  Jno.  L. 
Lipman,  George  M. 
Lucchetti,  Albert  F. 
Mathews,  Edyth  L. 
Mayer,  Joseph  IL 
McDonald,  Agnes  M. 
McKay,  Blanche  E.j 
Meridith,  James  D. 
Milledge,  Vincenza  C. 
Moeller,  Albert  L. 
Moore,  Freda  A. 


Moore,  HerbertT. 
Morgan,  James  A. 
Nesfleld,  Emma  M. 
Newman,  Mabel  a. 
Nixen,  Violet  E. 
( I'Brten,  Walter  J, 

mgblin,  Louise  M. 
Saeltzer,  Rudolpb  A. 
.Sanborn,  Fannie  M. 
Sanborn,  Irving  II. 
Sandy,  George  H. 
Shaw,  Marie  B. 
Sobey,  Gifford  L. 
stack.  Edgar  H. 
Stadtmuller,  Daniel  w. 
Steinhart,  Jesse  H. 
Sussman,  Leo  H. 
Swett,  John  F. 
Tabrett,  Amy 
Tickner,  Henry  B. 
Tobriuer,  Marion  L. 
Versalovich,  Lillian  C. 
Voorsanger,  Leon  M. 
Walsh,  Albert  M. 
Weisheimer,  Estelle  C. 
Wiel,  Harry  I. 
Williamson,  Frances 
Wolters,  Julia  S. 
Zinns,  Harriet  O. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Three  Year  Diplomas— ''Honorable  Mention. 


Baraty,  Marie 
Bernstein,  Leah 
Brady,  Bessie 
Casamajou,  Alice* 
Castagnetto,;George-' 


Friedberg,  Rae 
Greenbaum,  Lawrence 
Galloway,  Anita; 
Hannigan,  Bessie 
Kilbonrn,  Maty 


Le  Jeune,  Blanche 
McKeon,  Rosella 
Miller,  Lottie 
Weil,  Ancie 


Three  Year  Certificates. 


Corkery,  Marjorie* 
Kelly,  Jenny 
Marshall,  John 


Pope,  Benjamin 
Bountree, 'Harry 
Sherman,  Hoyt 


Sturges,  Herbert 
Townsend,  Brendan 


Diplomas  given  from  office. 


Certificates  given  from  office. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL-CONCLUDED. 
Two  Year  Diplomas,  .Ii-.vk,  1897.    "Honorable  Mention. 


Altvater,  Louise 
Bailey,  Corinne* 
Barr,  Loretta 
Bourke,  Polly 
Brandt,  Win. 
Badaraco,  Carrie 
Boyd,  Mandelay 
Clodi,  Louis 
Cornyn,  John 
Clarke,  Amy* 
Clark,  Maud 
Cahalan,  Harry 
Cobleigh,  Alviu 
Coffey,  Mamie 
Corbett,  Mae 
Castillar,  Juanita* 
Connell.  Win.  J. 
Doyle,  Mary* 
Dunne,  Lucy* 
Dunn.^Rachael 
Doggett,  Gertie 
Dettman,  Fritz 
Dickinson,  Margaret 
Dotta,  Jennie 


Blanchard,  Maude 
Cosgriff,  Eil ward 

Davidson,  Tessye 
Dower,  Sadie 
Grosbaner,  Ferdinand 

Jakobs,  Ernest 
Keefe,  Josie 


Duden.  Ernest 
Erlich,  Carrie 
Eiiji'ii,  Caroline* 
Freudenberg,  Adolpb 
Gorman,  Louise 
Gallagher,  Gertrude 
Gunnii 

Hilpsicb,  Carl 
Harris,  Edith* 
Harris,  Georgie "'■' 
Harenburg,  Bertha 
Healey,  Henry 
11  irscb,  Laniard 
Hammond,  Elsie 
Henderson,  I'.essie 
Jacks, m,  Margaret 
Krogh,  Mary 

ICalisky,  Lewis 

Keyston,  James 

Levy,  Louis 
Lowe,  Charles  D. 
Leary,  Gertrude 
McCabon,  Lizzie 
Murphy,  Dan 

Two  Yeak  Certificates. 

Kramer,  Jessie 
Hasten,  Eunice 
Keane,  Edward 
Luesman,  Amalia 
Leichter,  Edgar 
Miler,  Grace 
Melody,  Mabel 


McAulay,  Marion 

Norton,  I  intrude  D, 
Newtield,  ROSS 
Nolan,  John  P. 

Newfield,  1 : 
Olinsky,  Dora* 

m,  Catherine 

Power,  Alice* 

Plato,  George 
Panelia,  Antionette 
Peterson.  Alex 
Peterson,  Annie 
Rustemeyer,  Isabel  J. 

alind 
Segrue,  Julia 
Styles,  Mae  li. 
Schuchert,  Frankie 
Segelhorst,  Louis 
Tietjen,  Lma 
Tietjen,  Edward 
Thompson,  May" 
Uda,  Kitaro 
Weaver,  Irene 
Zeimer,  Hattie 


O'Connor,  Frances  A. 
Phillips,  Sidney. 
Paulson,  Amelia 
Senk,  Carrie 
Van  Vleit,  Gertrude 
Wailsworth,  Frank 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


|in  gjbtcmovtaut* 


WHEREAS,  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
one  of  its  faithful  teachers,  Miss  Kate  Macdonald,  late  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  who  passed  away 
January  27,  1898,  after  a  brief  illness,  and 

WHEREAS,  Miss  Macdonald  had  been  connected  with  the 
School  Department  of  this  city  since  October  2\,  1874.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  time  she  served  in  the  position  she  held 
at  her  death.  She  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
Her  pupils  profited  by  her  encouragement  and  counsels  ;  her 
kindly  sympathy  and  charitable  deeds  will  be  remembered  by 
many,  while  her  associates  will  cherish  her  memory  and  recall 
her  faithfulness. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  extend  to  her  family  its 
sincere  sympathy,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be 
directed  to  transmit  this  brief  memorial  to  them. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

public  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco,  August  1,  1S9S. 

To  the  Honorable  Janus  />.  Phelan,  President, 

and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors — ■ 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  law,  the  Superintendent 
has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Forty-fifth  Annual 
Keport  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June  30th.  1898. 

STATISTICS. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  and 
pupils  are  submitted  monthly  to  the  Superintendent.  Com- 
plete statistics,  as  required  by  statute,  are  filed  annually  by 
School  Principals,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  Census  Marshals.  Statistics  contained  in  this  report 
were  compiled  by  Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  B.  Stone, 
and  are  complete  in  every  detail. 

CENSUS,  POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  census,  completed  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
under  the  Supervision  of  Chief  Census  Marshal  Thos.  F. 
Meagher,  contains  these  facts:  Number  of  census  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years  is  returned  as 
76,236,  assuring  the  City  of  an  apportionment  from  State 
schools  funds  of  fully  $686,000,  and  indicating  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  1,396  children  of  school  age,  which  will 
benefit  the  school  fund  to  the  extent  of  $12,500. 

Of  the  76,236  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen years,   50,101  are   reported  by  School   Principals   as. 
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having  attended  school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  show- 
ing a  gain  in  the  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  over  the 
previous  year  of  3,537.  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
reported  as  35,116,  a  gain  of  1,585  over  the  report  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen  who  have  attended  private  schools,  only,  during 
the  last  year,  was  8,473,  as  against  8,501  in  1897,  showing  a 
loss  to  the  private  schools  of  twenty-eight.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any 
time  during  the  year  is  returned  as  16,780,  which  is  2,688 
less  than  was  reported  for  the  year  1897.  This  is  a  most 
gratifying  return. 

The  entire  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  this  City  and  County  is  98,091,  a  decrease  of  415  during 
the  year.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  population 
of  the  City  has  remained  stationary  for  the  year.  From 
these  figures  the  population  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  can  be  estimated  at  337,000. 

The  relation  between  the  number  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  total  number  of  school  population  has,  at 
times,  given  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy.  There  were  50,101  pupils  enrolled  in 
public  and  8,473  in  private  schools,  while  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (five  to  seventeen  years)  is  returned 
as  76,236.  The  incorrect  inference  might  be  made  that 
17,662  children  of  school  age  go  without  any  school 
education. 

It  is  clear  that,  while  the  school  age,  in  our  State,  extends 
over  twelve  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of 
life,  very  few  pupils  attend  school  for  that  period  of  time. 
The  average  child  has  a  little  more  than  six  years'  schooling, 
and  therefore  statistics  must  show  that  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  school  population  can  be  in  school  at  any  one  time.  A 
study  of  the  school  reports  of  other  cities  of  our  Kepublic 
reveals  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  ranks  well  in  the  school 
attendance  of  her  children. 
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COMPULSORY     EDUCATION     AND     TRUANCY. 

The  science  of  education  is  eminently  experimental,  its 
recognized  principles  and  maxims  having  been  deduced 
from  the  accumulated  experience  and  observations  of  all 
ages.  For  its  advancement,  therefore,  it  is  highly  important 
to  study  the  history  of  its  progress. 

As  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  one  of  much 
interest  in  its  relations  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  private 
rights,  and  since  it  is  still  but  partially  developed  and  per- 
fected as  an  element  of  public  instruction,  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  information  respecting  its  progress  should 
be  studied  as  a  basis  for  future  efforts. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  a  system  of  universal 
popular  education  are: 

1.  Public  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  all  youth. 

L\  The  instruction  of  all  children,  in  such  schools  or  by 
other  means. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  of  these  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  system  of  free  schools  were  em- 
bodied in  legislative  enactments  h\  the  first  settlers  on  the 
shores  of  New  England.  First,  "Divers  Free  Schools  were 
erected,  as  at  Koxbury  and  at  Boston,"  and  in  1647,  by  a  law 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  it  was  provided  that  an 
elementary  school  should  be  maintained  in  every  neighbor- 
hood Avhere  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a 
school.  By  this  memorable  law,  the  support  of  schools  was 
made  compulsory,  and  education  free. 

Still  earlier,  in  1642,  provision  had  been  made  by  a  public 
act  for  the  exclusion  of  "Barbarism"  from  every  family,  by 
enjoining  upon  the  town  authorities  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  every  child  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  should 
be  educated  and  bred  up  in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  by 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

These  early  Colonial  statutes  of  1642  and  1647,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  complete  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion, not  only  securing  the  means  of  instruction  for  all  by 
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compelling  unwilling  towns  to  establish  schools,  but  requir- 
ing all  children,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  be  taught. 

In  the  modern  revival  of  education,  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, in  supplying  better  schoolhouses,  better  teachers,  and 
better  text-books.  However,  as  progress  was  made  in  this 
direction,  it  began  to  appear  that  many  could  not  or  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  that  had  been  provided 
for  them  at  the  public  expense.  Truancy  was  very  preva- 
lent. Fifty  years  ago  absences  from  school  were  at  least 
one-fifth  of  those  enrolled.  The  necessity  for  laws  to  pre- 
vent truancy  resulted  in  the  gradual  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory educational  laws  in  many  States. 

Difficulty  has  been  and  is  encountered  in  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws.  It  was  contended  that  such  laws  interfered 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  Republic. 
Courts  of  law  maintained  that  universal  education,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  being  the  only  solid  basis  on  which 
our  institutions  can  rest,  the  State  has  a  right  to  compel 
parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  provided  by  the 
State  of  educating  their  children. 

In  our  large  municipalities,  poverty  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school.  Inability  of  parents 
to  furnish  clothing  and  books  to  children  accounts  for  much 
absence. 

On  March  28th,  1874,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia enacted  a  compulsory  education  law,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Enforce  the  Educational  Eights  of  Children/'  a 
synopsis  of  which  is  herewith  given: 

Section  1.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  in  the 
State  of  California,  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years, 
shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during 
which  a  public  school  shall  be  taught  in  each  city  or  city 
and  county,  or  school  district. 

Section  2  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  of  each  Board 
of  Education  or  Clerk  of  each  Board  of  District  Trustees,  in 
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the  State  of  California,  to  cause  to  be  posted  three  notices  of 
this  law  in  public  places,  or  published  iu  one  newspaper  for 
three  weeks  in  the  month  of  June. 

Section  3  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more 
than  $50  upon  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Section  4  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  Board  of  District  Trustees  to  prosecute  all 
offenses  occurring  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  im- 
poses a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  failure  so  to  prosecute. 

Section  5  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Census  Marshal  to 
furnish  to  Boards  of  Education  or  to  District  Trustees  a  list 
of  such  children  as  have  not  attended  school  during  the 
year;  these  lists  to  be  handed  to  principals  of  schools,  who 
shall  call  such  lists  each  morning,  and  if  children  named  in 
such  lists  fail  to  report  at  the  close  of  twelve  weeks,  notice 
to  that  effect  must  be  furnished  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  G  requires  all  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children  to 
attend,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  institutions  pro- 
vided for  their  gratuitous  instruction. 

Section  7  provides  that  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  committed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

This  law  should  be  amended  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  minors,  and  to  fine  those  unlaw7- 
fully  employing  them;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
attendance  or  truant  officers,  and  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  truants,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Truant  Schools. 

The  evil  of  truancy  is  considerable,  and  not  diminishing. 
Records  of  Principals  of  our  public  schools  show  that  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1896,  S79  cases  of  truancy  were  re- 
ported; June,  1897,  691  cases  of  truancy  were  reported; 
June,  1898,  798  cases  of  truancy  were  reported. 

Truant  Officer  Thomas  J.  Duggan  has  efficiently  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  position..  For  the  want  of  some 
system  by  which  to  be  governed,  his  work  has  to  be  adapted, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     He 
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calls  upon  the  parents,  finds  out  their  condition  and  the 
character  of  the  boy  complained  of,  in  order  to  know  how  to 
proceed  with  him.  He  admonishes  the  boy,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  takes  him  back  to  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  If  called  again  to  attend  to  the  same  boy,  he  has 
at  times  locked  him  up  for  a  few  hours.  After  a  boy  has 
been  taken  back  to  school  by  the  officer  two  or  three  times, 
and  he  finds  no  further  punishment  is  imposed,  the  police- 
man's badge  and  authority  fail  to  coerce  him.  He  is  ex- 
pelled from  school,  and  another  boy  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing an  idle  or  vicious  member  of  society.  The  experience 
of  our  Truant  Officer  emphatically  shows  the  necessity  for  a 
Truant  School. 

The  law,  on  the  one  hand,  provides  schools  to  which  all 
children  of  this  City  may  go ;  it  should,  on  the  other,  provide 
another  institution  to  wThich  certain  children  may  be  made 
to  go, — schools  for  those  who  will,  willingly,  and  for  those 
who  will  not,  willingly,  be  instructed. 

A  Truant  School  should  be  established  in  this  City  and 
County.  The  law  gives  authority  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
school. 

To  this  school  should  be  committed  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  seventeen  years  who  are  habitual 
truants  from  instruction  upon  which  they  are  lawfully  re- 
quired to  attend,  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during 
their  attendance  upon  such  instruction,  or  irregular  in  such 
attendance.  But  no  persons  convicted  of  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors, other  than  truancy,  should  be  committed  thereto. 

School  authorities  should  provide  for  the  confinement, 
maintenance,  and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  school 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  rules  or  regulations  may  pre- 
scribe, option  first  being  given  to  parent  or  guardian  to 
maintain  the  child  in  a  private  school  for  that  period,  such 
confinement  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the 
child  to  his  regular  district  school. 
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Credit  is  due  the  present  Board  of  Education  in  endeavor- 
ing to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  by  the  authorities;  greater 
exertions  should  be  made,  and  greater  means  secured  to 
prevent  every  child  among  us  from  failing  to  secure  that 
discipline,  education  and  knowledge  which  our  schools 
afford. 

SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco  comprises 
4  High  Schools,  1  Normal  School,  19  Grammar  Schools  (in- 
cluding 1  Cosmopolitan,  the  Adams),  3  Intermediate  Gram- 
mar, 49  Primary  (including  1  Cosmopolitan,  the  Humboldt), 
1  school  for  Chinese  children,  and  15  Evening  Schools — or 
a  total  of  92  schools. 

The  Girls'  High  School  occupies  a  handsome,  well- 
equipped  brick  building;  the  Lowell  High,  a  frame  building, 
old  and  rather  poorly  equipped,  illy-suited  to  the  needs  and 
dignity  of  a  school  of  such  eminent  standing,  and  no  credit 
to  the  educational  center  of  this  community.  Citizens  of 
the  Western  Addition  are  demanding  better  accommoda- 
tions for  this  school,  and  have  petitioned  the  P>oard  of  Super- 
visors to  appropriate  |200,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
proper  building,  to  be  erected  opposite  Lafayette  Park,  on 
the  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Octavia  streets. 

The  Mission  High,  a  recently  organized  school,  is  about  to 
occupy  a  new  structure  on  the  corner  of  Dolores  and 
Eighteenth  streets.  This  building  is  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  public  architecture  of  this  City. 

The  Polytechnic  High  School,  no  less  than  the  Lowell,  is 
iu  neecfof  a  new  building. 

Buildings  for  the  Burnett  and  Jefferson  Schools  should  be 
remodeled  and  repaired. 

Additional  rooms  should  be  built  to  the  Hamilton,  Haw- 
thorne, n«:irst  mid  Richmond  schoolhou- 

Some  buildings  have  reached  thai  age  and  state  of  decay 
that  render  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  They 
should  be  razed,  and  upon  their  sites  substantial  and  mod- 
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ernly  equipped  structures  built.  These  are  the  Marshall, 
Monroe,  Noe  Valley,  Park,  Redding,  Spring  Valley,  Wash- 
ington, and  Webster. 

The  following  remarks,  appearing  in  my  report  of  1S97, 
will  bear  iteration  here : 

"It  would  appear  from  experience  that  this  City  is  not  dis- 
posed to  contract  a  bonded  indebtedness,  but  prefers  to  pay 
immediately  for  what  it  desires.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
New  City  Hall,  the  New  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Park,  etc.  It 
might  be  well,  then,  to  include  in  the  tax  levy  the  sum  of 
|175,000  annually,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  expend  the 
same  in  rebuilding  two  or  three  schools  each  year,  com- 
mencing with  those  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition,  and 
continuing  until  the  department  buildings  are  well  reno- 
vated and  modemly  furnished.  A  responsible  Board  of 
Public  Works,  operating  under  the  provisions  of  a  new 
charter,  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  confidence  in  this 
plan.  The  people  of  this  City  take  pride  in  their  public 
affairs,  but  lack  confidence  in  the  present  administration  of 
government  as  their  distributing  agent. 

"The  Board  of  Health  is  repeatedly  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  old,  worn-out,  unsanitary  condition  of  many  of 
our  school  buildings,  and  their  adverse  criticism  is  not 
exaggerated.  Let  us  trust  that,  soon,  under  a  remodeled 
municipal  government,  much  needed  improvement  will  be 
instituted." 

(Since  the  above  was  written,  a  new  charter,  providing  for 
a  Board  of  Public  Works,  has  been  adopted,  and  if  this 
organic  law  be  ratified  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  much  needed  and  substantial  improve- 
ments will  unquestionabhr  be  instituted.) 

DECORATION  OF  CLASS  ROOMS. 

Morals  and  manners  are  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Refine- 
-raent  is  valuable  and  as  desirable  as  a  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject.   There  is  no  less  reason  for  artistic  school-rooms  and 
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school  premises  than  for  artistic  homes.  Refined  and 
artistic  surroundings  are  as  truly  educational  as  books  or 
apparatus. 

In  this  matter-we  are  advancing.  I  cannot  commend  too 
highly  the  earnest  efforts  of  some  teachers,  when  I  consider 
the  scanty  means  at  hand.  Pictures  have  been  bought  and 
framed,- and  flowers  bloom  in  rooms.  Even  pleasing  results 
have  been  obtained  by  colored  chalk.  Flowers,  grass  and 
vines  appear  in  some  yards. 

The  subject  of  school  decoration  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  in  many  cities.  It  might  be  suggested, 
ro  secure  the  best  educational  results,  that  improvements  in 
these  directions  should  be  in  charge  of  experts. 

Brookline,  a  suburban  city  of  Boston,  stands  eminent  in 
this  regard,  as  indeed  in  all  school  excellencies.  With  a 
population  of  1G,000,  Brookline's  schools  are  second  to  none. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  on  copies  of 
famous  heroic  statues,  casts,  pictures,  and  works  of  art  that 
now  adorn  her  school-rooms. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  remote  when  the  civic 
pride  of  this  metropolis  will  find  expression  in  handsome 
school  buildings,  perfectly  equipped,  the  appointments  and 
decorations  of  whose  rooms  will  prove  a  constant  means 
of  instruction  and  refinement. 

Some  of  our  school-houses  and  school-rooms  are  so  miser- 
ably equipped  that  they  must  exert  a  depressing  influence 
on  both  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

Should  a  committee  of  our  well-to-do  citizens  visit  some  of 
the  schools.  I  believe  there  would  be  an  immediate  and 
effective  demand  for  needed  improvements. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School  was  established  twenty 
years  ago.  During  this  time  there  have  been  graduated 
upwards  of  one  thousand  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  local  schools  and  in  those  of  other  counties  in 
the  State. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  City  and  County,  holders  of  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  this  school  may  be  granted  teachers'  certifi- 
cates of  the  grammar  grade,  by  County  and  City  Boards  of 
Education.  Therefore,  this  school  occupies  a  responsible 
and  exalted  position  in  our  public  school  system. 

A  Normal  School  is  not  a  school  for  general  culture.  It  is 
a  professional  school,  and  its  curriculum  should  enable  the 
student  to  obtain : 

1st.  An  accurate,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught — the  professional  aspects  of 
the  subject  receiving  the  attention. 

2d.     The  study  of  the  history  and  science  of  education. 

3d.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education,  as  found 
in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
upon  which  the  true  order  of  studies  depends. 

4th.  Instruction  in  methods,  and  a  period  of  observation 
and  actual  teaching  in  classes  or  training  schools,  by  which 
skill  can  be  acquired  in  organization,  government,  teaching, 
and  management  of  a  class  or  school. 

For  real  teaching,  teaching  that  molds  character  and  in- 
spires to  intellectual  excellence,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
substituted  for  generous  scholarship.  The  teacher's  in- 
struction in  a  given  subject  can  never  rise  above  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  subject. 

It  would  appear  that  our  local  Normal  School  and  the 
State  Normal  Schools  are  now  performing  the  double  task 
of  finishing  or  "rounding  off"  the  work  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  of  training  for  teaching.  This  should  be  cor- 
rected by  raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal 
School. 

Section  176  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vides that  the  "San  Francisco  Normal  School  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  125  pupils.  Applicants  for  admission  shall  be 
graduates  of  the  City  High  Schools  or  of  other  institutions 
of  learning  of  equal  rank,  with  a  regular  diploma  therefrom. 
Other  candidates  shall  be  admitted  upon  examination  of  the 
High  School  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal." 
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The  Board  of  Education  has  never  designated  what  insti- 
tutions are  of  "equal  rank"  with  the  City  High  Schools. 
The  rule  quoted  above  is  lax  and  indefinite.  Under  its 
operation  the  admission  of  persons  of  insufficient  scholar- 
ship is  possible. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Principal,  Miss  L.  T.  Fowler,  that  the 
enrollment  be  limited  to  100,  and  that  the  requirement  for 
admission  be  made  definite. 

The  attendance  would  regulate  itself  very  satisfactorily  if 
the  admission  requirements  were  exalted  and  defined.  The 
applicant  for  admission  should  be  required  to  present  a 
statement  from  the  Principal  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  or  she  was  graduated  showing  what  subjects  of  study 
have  been  considered,  and  the  percentage  of  proficiency 
attained  in  each.  And  if  such  percentage  be  below  75  in 
any  subject,  or  below  So  in  the  average  of  all  subjects,  then 
the  applicant  should  not  be  admitted  without  having  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  deficiencies.  Examina- 
tions of  applicants  should  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Examination. 

Keferring  again  to  the  purposes  of  a  Normal  School,  it 
has  been  stated  that  its  professional  course  must  include 
the  discussion  and  acquirement  of  principles  and  methods, 
and  the  actual  observation  and  practice,  under  supervision 
and  criticism,  of  teaching.  For  this  purpose  there  should 
be  both  model  and  practice  schools,  composed  of  children  of 
the  ages  and  attainments  sufficient  to  represent  the  grade 
and  quality  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate.  Therefore, 
there  should  be  model  and  practice  classes  in  all  grades. 
,This  work  is  now  considered  by  assigning  individual 
students  to  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  for  periods 
of  one  month,  until  three  months  have  been  devoted  by 
students  to  observation  and,  to  some  extent,  actual  teaching 
and  class  supervision. 

The  professional  course  presented  by  lecture  or  reference 
books  should  include  psychology,  or  general  nature  of  mind; 
order  of  study;  nature  of  culture;  methods  of  cultivating 
each  power;  the  sensibility  and  the  will  as  an  exercise  of 
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moral  education;  methods  of  instruction,  including  nature 
of  knowledge,  nature  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing each  branch;  physical  exercises  and  music;  warming, 
ventilation  and  care  of  school-rooms  and  houses;  school 
organization;  school  government;  school  employment; 
school  laws  of  the  State,  with  special  reference  to  the  duties 
and  rights  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  an  outline  of  institute 
work;  history  of  education. 

There  is  a  contention  that  a  one-year  course  is  too  brief 
for  the  best  training. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  strive  to  maintain  normal 
training  of  the  highest  order, — a  school  to  command  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
State.  There  are  thirty  counties  that  do  not  recognize 
diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  San  Francisco  Normal  as 
a  sufficient  credential  upon  which  to  grant  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  the  grammar  grade.  This  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  students 
are  admitted  to  the  school. 

I 
HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

/ 

The  number  of  High  School  pupils  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. A  review  of  the  reports  from  other  cities  shows  a  grow- 
ing popular  interest  in  the  public  high  schools.  These  insti- 
tutions have  most  important  functions  to  perform,  at  once 
preparing  students  for  universities  and  perfecting  the  com- 
mon school  education. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  City  have 
been  broadened  year  by  year,  until  they  offer  opportunities 
that  rank  them  with  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Formerly,  colleges  being  mainly  classical  in  their  charac- 
ter, the  course  of  study  in  high  schools  was  chiefly  classical. 
University  organization  has  supplanted  the  single  college; 
therefore,  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  universities  have 
been  multiplied.  High  schools  generally  have  connected 
themselves  with  one  or  more  of  these  avenues.  The  im- 
provement of  the  relation  between  the  high  schools  and  the 
university,  although  an  important  one.  is  not  the  only  cause 
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for  the  growing  popularit}7  of  these  schools.  Other  causes 
may  be  found  in  the  increasing  desire  for  an  education  of 
higher  range  than  that  given  by  common  schools;  in  the 
higher  standard  of  educational  preparation  demanded  of 
employees  in  business;  in  the  exactions  of  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, and  in  the  larger  requirements  for  admission  to 
normal  schools. 

The  Lowell  and  Girls'  High  Schools  prepare  for  the 
classical  and  literary  colleges  of  the  University,  and  their 
work  has  received  the  favorable  criticism  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  praise  of  University  examiners.  They  are  upon  the 
University  accredited  list,  so  that  the  graduates,  if  recom- 
mended by  the  Principals,  are  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity without  examination. 

The  Polytechnic  High  School  offers  a  varied  course  of 
study.  The  commercial  course,  occupying  two  years  for  its 
completion,  prepares  students  in  a  thorough  manner  for 
clerical  duties.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  algebra, 
bookkeeping,  English,  penmanship,  stenography,  type- 
writing and  the  election  or  substitution  of  other  branches 
of  study.  The  general  course,  occupying  three  years,  pre- 
pares the  student  for  admission  to  a  scientific  college  in  the 
University  of  California.  Algebra,  goemetry  (plane  and 
solid),  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics  (including  mechan- 
ics and  Electrical  Engineering)  and  English,  are  its  main 
subjects.  The  student,  however,  may  elect  other  branches, 
including  a  course  in  manual  training,  of  which  iron-work, 
wood-work,  use  of  machinery,  freehand  drawing,  architect- 
ural and  mechanical  drawing,  wood-carving,  and  clay- 
modeling  are  features.  It,  also,  is  in  the  University  ac- 
credited list. 

The  Mission  High  School  is  about  to  be  organized,  and 
will  occupy  a  handsome  building,  which,  nearing  comple- 
tion, has  cost  about  $150,000. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY   IN   GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1664  of  the  Political  Code  states:     "All  schools 
must  be  taught  in  the  English  language." 
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Section  1665  reads:  "Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  in  the  several  grades  where  each  may  be 
required,  viz.:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  elements 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  instructions  as  to  the 
nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects 
upon  the  human  system;  vocal  music,  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, industrial  drawing,  and  civil  government;  provided, 
that  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  elementary 
bookkeeping  and  civil  government  may  be  oral,  no  text- 
books in  these  subjects  being  required  to  be  purchased  by 
the  pupils." 

In  June,  1897,  the  Classification  Committee  requested  the 
Superintendent  to  prepare  a  course  of  study,  based  on  a 
schedule  of  four  years  for  the  primary  schools,  four  years 
for  grammar  schools,  and  four  years  for  high  schools.  The 
faculties  of  the  High  Schools,  owing  to  the  extensive  re- 
quirements of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  California 
for  admission  to  that  institution,  decided  that  a  four-years.' 
course  for  their  schools  was  necessary. 

Accordingly,  the  schedule  was  prepared,  and  the  work  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  that  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied nine  years,  was  contracted  to  eight. 

This  met  with  such  opposition  that  it  was  modified  in 
September,  1897,  by  the  adoption  of  a  schedule  occiipj'ing* 
nine  years,  as  formerly.  The  schedule,  however,  raised  the 
standard  of  work,  in  essential  subjects,  notably  arithmetic 
and  grammar. 

Of  late  years  there  has  prevailed  among  educators  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  contents  of  a 
course  of  study  for  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

The  tendency  towards  what  is  known  as  the  "enrichment'' 
of  the  course  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  tempting  fields  of 
information,  valuable  to  the  child,  and  on  the  other,  a  dan- 
gerous crowding  of  the  course.  The  views  of  laymen,  un- 
happily, are  based  upon  considerations  which  have  the 
latter  tendency  in  view.  The  array  of  subjects  which  make 
up  the  modern  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  con- 
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\t  \ s  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  impression  that  fundamental 
studies,  as  "the  three  R's,"  do  not  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion. The  danger  is  not  only  apparent;  it  is  real.  Not  a 
little  superficial  teaching  has  been  the  result  of  the  "enrich- 
ment" of  school  courses.  This  result  is  not  inevitable  with 
skillful  teachers  who  can  co-ordinate  work. 

The  work  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  should  be 
such  that  the  pupil  completing  it  may  be  able  to  read  well 
and  get  the  thought  of  what  he  reads;  to  write  legibly  and 
with  facility;  to  spell  correctly  words  of  ordinary  use;  to 
use  figures  accurately  and  with  reasonable  rapidity  in 
arithmetical  computations.  He  should  be  well  drilled  in 
percentage,  interest,  square  root,  and  their  applications, 
elements  of  mensuration,  denominate  tables  of  weight, 
measure  and  capacity.  Be  should  know  how  to  make  out 
bills,  write  receipts  and  notes,  and  be  able  to  open  and  close, 
in  correct  form,  an  individual  account.  He  should  be  able 
to  compose  a  letter  grammatically  and  in  good  form,  and  in 
technical  grammar;  he  should  easily  analyze  any  sentence 
not  especially  involved.  He  should  be  well  informed  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth,  in  political  geography,  and  in 
United  States  history. 

Through  music,  drawing,  nature  study,  and  literature, 
the  foundation  of  his  general  culture  should  be  laid,  and  by 
history  and  civil  government  he  should  be  imbued  with 
pride  of  citizenship. 

Notwithstanding  some  interruptions,  teachers  of  our 
grammar  and  primary  grades  have  labored  zealously  during 
the  past  year  and  have  accomplished  a  good  work. 

Arithmetic  has  received  more  attention,  and  a  decided  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  that  subject  in  several  grades. 
More  work  has  been  accomplished  b}T  the  pupils  and  a 
greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  has  been  acquired. 

That  more  detailed  and  logical  attention  to  technical  gram- 
mar is  needed,  is  evident,  and  has  been  remarked  by  teachers 
of  grammar  grades. 

The  work  in  geography  and  history  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory. The  U.  S.  History  of  the  State  Series  of  text-books 
should  be  revised. 
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There  should  be  more  oral  spelling  by  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  Oral  spelling  assists  correct  articulation  and  pro- 
nunciation, and,  to  some  extent,  the  formation  of  the  mental 
picture  so  necessary  in  acquiring  the  correct  spelling  of 
words. 

Our  teachers  are  to  be  commended  on  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  teaching  the  subject  of  reading.  In  my  visits 
to  some  first,  second  and  third  grade  classes  I  have  observed 
remarkable  work.  This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  phonetic  teaching.  Many  of  our  schools  have  suffered 
from  the  meagre  supply  of  supplementary  readers  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  The  law  provides  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  appropriate  annually  a  sum  of  money  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  dollars  per  thousand  children  of  school  age,  as  de- 
termined by  the  latest  school  census,  for 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

This  appropriation  the  Superintendent  is  required  to  ap- 
portion to  the  school  in  proportion  to  the  average  number 
of  pupils  belonging. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Supply  Committees,  in  the 
past,  have  not  expended  this  money  equitably,  nor  for  ma- 
terials asked  for  by  school  Principals.  Some  schools  have 
received  much  more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  others 
nothing.  Maps,  globes  aud  charts  have  been  sent  to  schools 
when  the  Principals  asked  for  books.  This  office  has  been 
vigilant  in  endeavoring  to  have  this  year's  appropriation  of 
$3,500  expended  according  to  requisitions  furnished  by 
Principals.  In  some  instances  articles  other  than  books 
asked  for  have  been  supplied,  but  I  have  had  their  cost 
charged  to  supplies,  and  next  year  this  cost  will  be  an 
additional  credit  to  the  school  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Through  supplementary  readers  teachers  are  seeking  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  our  pupils,  and  to  im- 
prove their  power  to  read.  A  wealth  of  juvenile  literature 
abounds  to-day  at  a  trifling  cost.  It  appears  in  attractively 
illustrated  books  and  pamphlets,  and  while  the  language  is 
within  easy  comprehension  of  the  child,  the  subject  matter 
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is  by  no  means  childish.  History,  biography  and  science 
are  presented  in  a  form  that  is  attractive  to  and  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  pupils  of  third,  second,  and  even  high 
first  grades. 

It  would  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  money  to  furnish  each 
primary  class  with  not  less  than  two  sets  of  up-to-date  sup- 
plementary readers. 

In  the  grammar  grades  no  supplementary  reading  should 
be  done  in  classes  until  the  pupils  have  thorough  mastery 
of  the  reading  prescribed  in  the  regular  course,  for  mastery 
of  one  book  is  much  more  desirable  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  several. 

MUSIC. 

There  has  been  more  attention  paid  to  music  during  the 
past  year  than  formerly. 

Miss  E.  Carpenter  was  elected  special  teacher  of  music  a 
year  ago.  Her  work  has  met  with  much  favor  by  the 
teachers  whose  classes  she  has  taught.  Miss  Carpenter  has 
instructed  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  who,  in  their 
normal  work  in  the  various  classes  of  the  department,  have 
given  the  children  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge. 

DRAWING. 

Proceedings  due  to  a  question  over  the  legality  of  the 
adoption  of  certain  drawing  systems,  have  prevented  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  school  department  of  this  City 
and  County  during  the  past  year. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  Judge  Hebbard  of  the  Superior 
Court  the  Prang  system  must  be  taught. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools 
of  several  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  A  review  of 
school  reports  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge and  Cleveland  discloses  the  fact  that  Superintendents 
speak  well  of  the  results.  Yet  most  cities  are  still  experi- 
menting with  manual  training. 
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Where  manual  training  is  taught  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  the  plan  is  as  follows:  In  primary  grades, 
children  are  taught  to  draw  simple,  conventional  forms  on 
paper  or  pasteboard,  and  then  to  cut  and  fold  them  in  geo- 
metrical figures.  In  the  lower  grammar  grades  boys  are 
given  a  course  in  Sloyd  or  knife  work,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  sewing.  At  the  eighth  grade,  boys  are  given  shop- 
work  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking.  In  high 
schools  there  are  two  methods. 

First.  Boys  are  sent  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a 
week  to  a  separate  building.  This  has  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  other  plan  is  to  maintain  a  distinct  school,  where 
boys  give  one-half  of  their  time  to  books  and  class  exercises, 
and  the  other  half  to  shops  and  laboratories. 

In  the  grammar  schools  of  this  City  Manual  Training  for 
boys  is  taught  in  the  Clement,  Irving  Scott,  Franklin,  and 
Lincoln  Schools.  Good  results  have  been  secured  by  boys  in 
carpentry,  joinery  and  artistic  wood-work. 

SEWING. 

Five  special  teachers  give  instruction  in  sewing  to  the 
girls  of  certain  grammar  and  primary  grades.  Sewing  is  a 
form  of  manual  training  that  can  be  conducted  at  small 
cost,  no  separate  rooms  being  required  and  the  equipment 
of  each  pupil  simple.  The  results  of  teaching  are  imme- 
diate and  tangible.  Girls  are  informed  about  the  manu- 
facture of  thread,  cloth,  needles,  and  articles  used  for  sew- 
ing. They  are  informed  of  the  correct  position  to  keep 
while  sewing,  and  how  to  measure  thread.  Drills  are  given 
in  threading  the  needle,  making  a  knot,  putting  on  the  thim- 
ble, and  the  joining  and  fastening  of  threads.  A  sense  of 
neatness  is  instilled  in  the  pupil's  mind.  They  not  only 
learn  how  to  use  the  needle  in  plain  sewing,  but  to  make 
button-holes  and  to  mend  garments. 

Generally,  the  improvement  made  by  pupils  during  the 
vear  is  gratifving. 
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COOKING. 

Cooking  is  taught  an  hour  and  one-half  a  week  to  the 
girls  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  graded  of  ten  of  the  nineteen 
grammar  schools  of  the ( 5ity  by  five  special  teachers. 

The  results  secured  n'ave  been  varied  because  of  an  ab- 
sence  <>f  a  uniform  course  <>f  instruction. 

Some  requests  have  been  received  from  parents  at  this 
office  to  excuse  (heir  daughters  from  exercises  in  cooking. 
As  facilities  for  cooking  are  extended  it  blight  be  well  to 
have  instruction  optional,  and  to  limit  the  time  devoted  to  it 
by  pupils  to  one  hour  per  week. 

Manual  training  is  con-ducted  on  advanced  and  progres- 
sive lines  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  where  the  student 
receives  an  academic  training  that  prepares  him  for  matri- 
culation to  a  scientific  college  in  the  University. 

Reference  to  this  school  is  made  on  a  preceding  page  of 
this  report  treating  of  high  schools. 

The  maintenance  of  such  a  school  as  the  Polytechnic 
High  is  an  act  of  justice  to  those  boys  who  desire  to  enter 
mercantile  life,  an  industrial  occupation,  or  to  secure  the 
best  preparation  for  scientific  work  in  the  University. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
some  boys  can  be  aroused  only  through  their  hands  and 
eyes;  hence  such  work  as  is  given  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
often  arrests  the  attention,  quickens  the  intellect,  and 
teaches  patience,  perseverance,  and  concentration. 

Manual  training  constitutes  a  broad  education  for  prac- 
tical life,  for  in  the  industrial  world  the  mind  plans,  the 
eye  guides,  and  the  hand  executes. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  note  the  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  physical  training  of  public 
school  children  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  H.  C.  F.  Stahl 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Miehling,  the  special  instructors  in  physical 
culture,  have  accomplished  a  good  work.  In  school  inspec- 
tion I  have  been  gratified  to  find  much  interest  manifested 
by  teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  appearance  of  certain  drill  corps  composed  of  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  parade  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  "Golden  Jubilee'1 — the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  gold  by  Marshall — elicited  much 
enthusiasm  and  won  general  praise.  The  well-executed  ex- 
ercises illustrating  work  in  physical  culture,  given  at  the 
exhibitions  of  many  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  instructors  and  pupils,  and 
gives  permanency  to  physical  culture  in  our  schools. 

As  the  City  becomes  more  densely  populated  the  oppor- 
tunities for  wholesome,  normal  exercises  become  less. 

Every  growing  City  should  reserve  blocks  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent localities  where  boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  active 
games. 

It  is  necessary  for  schools  to  supply  the  means  for  neces- 
sary physical  exercise. 

Every  school  should  be  equipped  with  a  gymnasium,  and 
its  use  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  course,  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  instructors. 

No  better  expenditure  of  money  can  be  made  than  for  the 
health  of  the  school  children. 

Physical  training  is  cultivating  in  the  children  of  our 
schools  a  regard  for  time  and  accuracy,  is  improving  their 
attitude  and  carriage  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking,  as 
well  as  strengthening  the  body,  and  has  the  effect  of  making 
them  more  obedient.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steady  progress 
will  be  made  in  extending  physical  training  in  our  public 
schools. 

FIRE-DRILLS. 

Fire-drills  are  of  great  importance  and  are  well  executed 
by  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  schools.  The  largest 
buildings  are  vacated  in  two  minutes.  A  variety  of  alarms 
should  be  sounded. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  number  of  additional  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  these  schools  during  the  past  year.     The  number  of 
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evening  schools  has  been  increased  from  eleven  to  fifteen, 
and  the  roll  of  teachers  has  been  extended  from  97  to  148,  an 
increase  of  51  teachers.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1897,  was  5,267,  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1898,  was  7,004,  a  gain  of  1,797,  while  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  year  was  2,286, 
as  against  2,993  for  the  year  just  closed — a  gain  of  707. 
This  indicates  an  additional  teacher  for  somewhat  less  than 
14  pupils. 

To  establish  and  equip  an  evening  school,  or  even  a  class, 
involves  much  expense.  The  introduction  of  electricity  for 
illumination  has  been  costly.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  schools  is  at  least  $110,000  per  annum,  on  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  2,993.  This  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  night  schools  to  equal  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  day 
schools. 

While  the  evening  schools  are  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
our  public  school  system,  the  propriety  of  establishing  even- 
ing classes  where  no  pronounced  demand  for  their  presence 
exists,  can  be  questioned.  Several  evening  classes  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  5,  6,  9  or  10.  Such  classes  should 
be  abolished. 

Evening  schools  are  for  those  people  whose  early  edu- 
cational opportunities  were  meagre.  Therefore  only  per- 
sons of  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  day  time,  and  are  obedient  and  diligent, 
should  be  permitted  in  our  evening  schools.  Certificates 
of  good  reputation  should  be  demanded,  and  a  monthly 
statement  submitted  by  the  teacher  to  the  employer  of  the 
pupil  whose  signature  to  the  statement,  certifies  that  the 
pupil  is  profitably  engaged  during  the  day. 

Xo  doubt  the  attendance  in  some  classes  would  be  tem- 
porarily diminished  by  the  application  of  this  suggestion, 
but  the  results  would  be  beneficial. 

Those  who,  after  a  day  of  toil,  sacrifice  their  comfort  and 
rest  or  recreation,  to  attend  an  evening  class  with  regular- 
ity, expect  and  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction.  The 
employment  of  persons  as  teachers  whose  first  thoughts  and 
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best  energies  are  not  given  to  the  instruction  of  their  classes, 
should  be  prohibited.  I  record  niy  earnest  protest  against 
the  employment  of  any  but  skillful  and  experienced  teachers 
for  this  useful  and  important  department  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. The  pupils — youth  and  grown  men  and  women — seek 
the  evening  school,  eager  for  a  taste  of  what  may  yet  be  at- 
tainable for  them.  But  when  they  face  conditions  that 
their  world  experience  presents  to  them,  as  disparaging  to 
their  general  intelligence,  they  leave  school  and  lose  what 
they  ought  to  have  obtained  from  a  teacher  whose  breadth 
of  view  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  situation. 

The  average  work  accomplished  in  our  evening  schools  is 
good,  and  the  results  obtained  demonstrate  their  great 
worth  to  the  people  who  are  learning  the  English  language, 
to  those  who  received  only  a  limited  education  in  their 
youth,  and  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  in  book- 
keeping, type  writing,  stenography,  physics,  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing. 

No  additional  teachers  should  be  elected  to  these  schools 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  the  P.oard  should  exclude  from  at- 
tendance young,  or  idle  and  vicious  persons. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  no  kindergartens  in  the  public  school  depart- 
ment of  this  City  and  County. 

Several  kindergartens  are  supported  by  bequests  and 
private  subscriptions,  and  their  presence  is  most  beneficial, 
especially  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  City. 

PARENTS'  MEETINGS. 

A  successful  effort  has  been  made  in  this  City  to  interest 
mothers  in  school  work,  by  holding  so-called  mothers'  meet- 
ings, and  the  work  of  establishing  "Home  and  School  Sec- 
tions" is  progressing.  How  can  the  school  help  the  home? 
and  how  can  the  home  help  the  school?  have  been  the  lead- 
ing questions  discussed. 

The  aim  is  to  bring  together  these  two  educational  agen- 
cies.    Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  of  the  Hearst  Grammar 
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(School,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  prosecuting  this 
work,  states  that  the  objects  in  view  are: 

First.  To  promote  an  acquaintance  and  kindly  feeling 
between  parents  and  teachers  with  the  view  of  benefiting 
the  child. 

Second.  To  study  with  the  parent  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  its  school  Life. 

Third.  To  acquaint  the  parents  with  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations which  govern  the  schools,  so  there  may  be  no  con- 
flict between  home  and  school. 

Fourth.  To  discuss  certain  topics  of  mutual  interest  to 
teacher  and  parent. 

TEACHERS'   CLUB. 

The  Teachers'  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  over  one 
hundred  teachers,  is  rendering  most  valuable  service  in  the 
improvement  of  teachers  of  this  City.  For  some  years  it  has 
arranged  to  have  the  services  of  lecturers  and  specialists. 

It  has  fostered  university  extension  work  and  has  pro- 
vided such  instruction  in  literature,  science  or  pedagogy  as 
may  be  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  form  a 
class. 

The  club  discusses  questions  respecting  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  supervision  and  instruction,  and  principles  of 
education  as  advocated  by  the  greatest  thinkers.  It  aids  in 
the  solution  of  local  educational  problems. 

It  meets  weekly  in  its  rooms  over  the  Mercantile  Library. 
Its  officers  are,  A.  E.  Kellogg,  President  (Vice-Principal 
Lowell  High  School);  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  Secretary 
(Vice-Principal  Xormal  School);  Silas  A.  White,  Treasurer 
(Principal  Spring  Valley  Grammar  School). 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

A  general  teachers'  meeting  was  held  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Girls'  High  School  last  October.  Prof.  Griggs  de- 
livered an  eloquent  address.  Professor  Dresslar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  L.  J.  Chipman,  School  Superin- 
tendent of  Santa  Clara  Countv,  then  President  of  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Teachers'  Association,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  ap- 
proaching State  Teachers'  Convention.  The  Philomel  Quar- 
tet entertained  the  teachers  with  music  that  won  enthu- 
siastic plaudits. 

I  was  the  recipient,  from  teachers,  of  many  letters  of  con- 
gratulation and  thanks  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  State  Law  provides  that  School  Superintendents 
must  hold  an  annual  institute  of  three  days  duration,  which 
must  be  attended  by  all  teachers  under  their  supervision. 

As  the  California  Teachers  were  to  hold  their  annual  con- 
vention in  this  City  and  County  in  December,  1897,  I  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  them,  by  convoking  an  institute 
of  the  local  teachers,  in  order  that  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages presented  by  each  could  be  mutually  enjoyed. 

Accordingly  I  engaged  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  the  able 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  deliver  two  lec- 
tures, and  Prof.  E.  H.  Griggs,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, to  address  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Draper  chose  as  the  theme  of  his  first  address,  "Func- 
tions <of  the  State,  Touching  Education.''  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Teacher"  was  the  topic  of  his  second.  Both  lectures  were 
scholarly,  and  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  many  re- 
quested their  appearance  in  the  Superintendent's  report. 
As  an  addendum  to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1S97,  appears  the  address  on  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Teacher." 

Professor  Griggs  secured  the  cordial  and  thankful  appre- 
ciation of  over  two  thousand  auditors  by  a  thoughtful  ad- 
dress on  the  theme  "Education  for  the  Art  of  Life." 

The  combined  institute  and  convention  was  a  pronounced 
success.  It  was  attended  by  the  most  prominent  educators 
of  the  State,  and  the  program  presented  a  combination  of 
addresses  of  a  high  order,  and  the  department  sessions 
(round  tables)  were  elaborate  and  effective.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  assert  that  this  was  the  most  important  meet- 
ing of  teachers  held  in  this  City  and  County,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Convention  of  1888. 
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TEACHERS'   LIBRARY. 

Section  1565  of  the  California  Political  Code  provides 
that  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  or  for  the  re- 
newal of  a  certificate,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  to  the 
Superintendent,  to  be  deposited  with  the  County  Treasurer 
to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund, 
and  that,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Superintendent  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
a  teachers'  library,  and  that  the  Superintendent  shall  pre- 
pare a  catalogue  of  this  library. 

This  law  has  been  in  effect  seventeen  years.  Allowing 
that  f 250  per  annum  has  been  expended  for  institutes,  there 
should  have  been  approximately  $G,000  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund,  or  books  in  the  library  of  that  value.  There  were 
neither.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  I  found  an 
uncatalogued  library  composed  of  a  few  miscellaneous 
books,  some  old  school  reports,  and  about  fifty  books  per- 
taining to  education. 

During  the  past  year  I  have,  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
labor,  selected,  purchased,  and  catalogued  fifteen  hundred 
books  of  educational  reference,  by  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  ages.  These  books  are  catalogued  in  twenty-four 
classifications. 

These  catalogues  have  been  printed,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  in  August,  1898,  will  be  distributed 
among  the  teachers  of  the  department. 


x 


APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  method  employed  in  electing  teachers  to  this  depart- 
ment is  antagonistic  to  scholarship,  successful  experience, 
and  deportment  discipline.  It  is  eminently  political  and  the 
application  of  "personal  patronage." 

Apparently  no  qualification  is  required  except  that  the 
candidate  must  be  a  holder  of  a  valid  certificate  to  teach. 
Xo  one  save  the  School  Director  appointing  knows  any- 
thing of  the  motive  inducing  the  appointment. 

As  long  as  the  Board  of  Education  is  elected  at  large 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  method 
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of  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  following  section  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  before  a  meeting  of 
citizens  of  this  City,  December  30th,  1897,  is  most  pertinent: 

"It  is  strange  that  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  now  and 
then  that  the  end  for  which  the  schools  exist  is  not  to  gratify 
contractors  or  provide  places,  but  to  suppty  instruction^  If 
anything  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  development  of 
the  schools,  it  has  been  apparent  readiness  to  accept  every- 
thing that  passed  under  the  name  of  instruction;  and  the 
most  gratifying  sign  in  the  educational  heavens  is  the  closer 
discrimination  with  which  the  people  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  what  is  done  in  the  schools.  And  when  the  people  be- 
gin to  determine  the  differing  values  of  instruction  they 
come  to  the  great  question  of  the  organization  and  super- 
vision of  the  teaching  force. 

"There  are  more  persons  who  want  to  teach  school  than 
there  are  schools  to  be  taught.  All  the  world  sympathizes 
with  the  young  persons  who  are  trying  to  be  respectable  and 
are  looking  for  honorable  employment.  All  of  the  well- 
disposed  will  help  such  persons  to  places  when  they  can, 
without  much  reference  to  adaptation  to  position.  They 
think,  and  not  strangely,  that  the  other  people  must  look 
out  for  that.  This  is  markedly  so  if  the  young  person  is  a 
young  woman. 

"We  must  take  one  course  or  the  other  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  service  of  the  public  schools.  We  may  stand  in- 
different and  let  church,  politician,  club  politicians,  school 
politicians,  or  politicians  who  are  not  described  by  a  quali- 
fying adjective,  neighbors,  friends,  or  relatives,  push  people 
with  no  fibre  and  little  preparation  into  teachers'  positions. 
We  may  pay  little  heed  to  culture  and  social  standing; 
leave  the  force  with  little  intellectual  nourishment  and  no 
inspiration;  promise  a  life-tenure  to  all  who  get  in,  regard- 
less of  qualification  or  spirit;  exert  little  control  and  leave 
the  members  of  the  body  to  combine  for  selfish  ends  and 
defy  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people  whose  most  precious 
interests  they  are  ostensibly  chosen  to  promote.  We  all 
know  what  the  result  will    be.     With    the  passing    years 
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there  will  be  do  growth  in  scholarship,  or  general  culture, 
or  force  of  character,  or  disciplinary  power,  or  teaching 
ability.  Without  such  growth  there  can  be,  of  course,  no 
public  school  progress.  Iron-clad  rules  will  be  imposed  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  authority  and  prevent  marked  excesses, 
but  the  schools  will  have  little  vitality  and  less  respect,  the 
teaching  will  he  woodeny,  and  matters  may  be  expected  to 
grow  worse  and  worse  with  a  certainty  of  not  being  dis- 
appointed. 

"Or,  we  may  guard  admissions,  train  beginners,  lead  and 
inspire  the  common  thought,  pay  according  to  the  expert- 
ness  of  service,  promote  upon  the  basis  of  merit,  expel  the 
undeserving,  and  envelop  the  whole  vast  enterprise  in  a 
professional  atmosphere,  and  energize  with  pedagogical  life. 
Then  we  may  relax  rules,  encourage  originality  without 
danger,  and  expect  that  the  spirit  of  the  force  will  improve; 
that  the  teachers  will  stand  higher  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
City;  that  there  will  be  kindness  in  the  management  and  life 
in  the  instruction;  that  the  children  will  be  fascinated,  and 
that  their  minds  and  souls  will  thrill  with  new  life,  which 
will  be  felt  in  the  homes  and  give  substantial  and  enduring 
support  to  the  better  life  of  the  City." 

TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATES   AND   BOARD   OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  composed  of  five  members: 
E.  H.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Schools  (ex-officio)  Chair- 
man; Miss  P.  M.  Xolan,  Principal  Washington  Evening 
School,  Secretary;  James  T.  Hamilton,  Principal  Lincoln 
Grammar  School;  James  H.  Simmons,  teacher,  Girls'  High 
School;  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Backrnan,  teacher,  Franklin 
Grammar  School. 

The  work  of  the  Board  steadily  increases,  and  its  mem- 
bers discharge  most  responsible  duties. 

In  renewing  certificates,  in  determining  the  value  of  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  as  credentials  upon  which  to  teach  and 
to  grant  certificates  under  the  law,  questions  frequently 
arise  that  must  be  solved  by  rules  and  clauses  of  law  none 
too  definite. 
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Uniform  laws  respecting  the  granting  of  special  certifi- 
cates and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  special  subjects 
should  be  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  at  its  approach- 
ing session.  The  value  of  life  diplomas  granted  from  1SS0 
to  1893  as  teaching  certificates  should  be  defined. 

Herewith  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners: 

San  Francisco,  July  7th,  1898. 

Hon.  Reginald  II.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
and  Chairman  City  Board  of  Examination. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  sub- 
mit a  brief  report  of  business  transacted  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Examiners  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30th,  1898. 

1.     HIGH   SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  upon   examination 6 

Number  granted  upon  Diplomas  of  graduation  of  University 

of  California  19 

Number  granted  upon  Diplomas  of  graduation  from  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 1 

Total   26 

2.     GRAMMAR  GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  University 

of  California  2 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University 2 

Number  granted  on  San  Francisco  Normal  School  diploma..  148 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  California 

State  Normal 3 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal 

Number  granted  on  Grammar  Grade  certificates  from  other 

counties  in  California 2 

Number  granted  on  examination 3 

Number  granted  on  Superior  Court  decision 1 

Number  granted  on  California  State  Educational  diploma..  1 
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Number  granted  on  Oregon  State  Educational  diploma 2 

Number  granted  on  Life  diplomas  from  other  States 3 

Total    168 

3.     PRIMARY  GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  on  examination 8 

4.     SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  on  examination 38 

Number  granted  on  credentials 3 

Total    41 

RENEWALS. 

Number  of  Primary  Grade  certificates  renewed 35 

Number  of  High  School  certificates  renewed 18 

Number  of  Special  certificates  renewed 12 

Total   65 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

New  issue  of  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade,  in  lieu  of 

original  Life  Diplomas 34 

New  issue  of  Life  Diplomas  of  High  School  Grade,  in  lieu  of 

original  Life  Diplomas i 

Recommendations   for   State   Educational   Diplomas   of   the 

Grammar  Grade   8 

Recommendations   for   Life   Diplomas   of   the   High   School 

Grade   2 

Recommendations  for  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade.  21 

CERTIFICATE   FEES. 

Amount  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and 

Library  Fund  $774  00 

Life  Diploma  fees,  forwarded  to  Sacramento 118  00 

j  Kespectfullv  submitted, 

P.  M*  XOLAX, 
Sec.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Examination. 
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RULES  OF  THE  CITY   BOARD    OF    EXAMINATION. 

Applicants  for  Primary  Grade  Certificates  shall  pass  in 
the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Composition,  History  of  the  United  States,  Orthography 
and  Defining,  Penmanship,  Heading,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
School  Law,  Industrial  Drawing,  Physiology,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Elementary  Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music. 

Applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  Certificates,  who  are  not 
holders  of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Primary  Grade 
Certificates  shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Composition,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Orthography  and  Defining,  Penmanship, 
Heading,  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Law,  Industrial 
Drawing,  Physiology,  Civil  Government,  Elementary  Book- 
keeping,  Vocal  Music,  Algebra  (to  quadratics).  Physics, 
Pedagogics,  Geometry  (Plane),  General  History  it'rom  the 
Reformation),  American  Literature  (Scope — Underwood's 
American  Authors). 

Applicants  for  High  School  Certificates,  who  are  holders 
of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade  Certifi- 
cates, shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to  wit:  Physics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Geography,  General  History 
(Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Modern),  English  Literature  (Scope — 
Underwood's  American  Authors,  Underwood's  English 
Authors),  and  any  one  of  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 
Botany,  Zoology,  or  Chemistry. 

Applicants  for  High  School  Certificates,  who  are  not 
holders  of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade 
Certificates,  shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Physical  Geography,  Phy- 
sics, Algebra,  Geometry,  General  History  (Ancient,  Medi- 
aeval, Modern),  English  Literature — (Scope — Underwood's 
American  and  English  Authors),  Pedagogy,  and  any  one  of 
the  following  subjects,  to  wit:  Botany,  Zoology  or  Chem- 
istry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  applicants  for  High 
School  Certificates,  in  order  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  shall 
pass  in  these  studies. 
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Section  1.  Special  certificates  may  be  issued  for  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  to  wit:  Book-keeping;  Cookery;  Sewing; 
Mechanical  Drawing;  Architectural  Drawing;  Freehand 
Drawing,  Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carving  (correlative  and 
combined);  Elocution;  Languages — (French,  German, 
Spanish,  Latin  or  Greek);  Physical  Culture;  Penmanship; 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  (combined);    Music. 

Sec.  2.  An  applicant  for  a  special  certificate  who  is  not 
the  holder  of  a  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Primary. 
Grammar,  or  High  School  certificate,  must  pass,  in  addition 
to  the  special  subject,  the  regular  examination  submitted  to 
applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  in  the  subjects 
of  Reading,  Orthography  and  Defining,  English  Grammar 
and  General  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Sec.  3.  An  applicanl  for  a  Special  Certificate  in  Book- 
keeping shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  also  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Commercial  Law. 
(Scope — Packard's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Clarke's  Com- 
mercial Law). 

Sec.  4.  An  applicant  for  a  High  School  Certificate  in 
French  or  German  must  have  a  thorough  literary  knowledge 
of  these  languages.  For  Special  Certificates  to  teach  Ger- 
man and  French  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  appli- 
cants must  speak  and  write  the  languages  correctly,  idio- 
matically and  fluently,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  recita- 
tions in  German  and  French. 

SCALE    OF    CREDITS. 
PRIMARY  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

Arithmetic   100    credits 

Grammar  100 

Geography  100 

Composition   50 

History  of  the  United  States 100 

Orthography  and  Defining 100 

Penmanship    25 

Reading   50 

Methods  of  Teaching 100 

School  Law 25 
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Industrial  Drawing 25  credits 

Physiology 50 

Civil  Government 25 

Elementary   Book-keeping 25 

Vocal  Music 25 

Total   900 

ADDITIONAL    SUBJECTS    FOR    GRAMMAR    GRADE    CERTIFI- 
CATE. 

Algebra 100    credits 

Physics  100 

Pedagogics 100        " 

Geometry  100 

General  History 100 

Literature    100 

Total   600 

Sec.  5.  Applicants  for  High  School  Certificates  in  French 
and  German  w  ill  be  required  to  pass — 

In  the  respective  literature  of  these  languages,  both  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern: 

Oral   * 25    credits 

Written    25 

In  Prosody   (oral  and  written) 25        " 

In  Historical  Development  of  both  the  French  and  Ger- 
man (written  and  oral) 25        " 

Total   100 

Sec.  G.  All  translations  will  be  taken  from  standard  au- 
thors and  in  each  case  not  less  than  eight  to  ten  lines  will  be 
required.  Compositions  in  German  and  French  will  be 
written  on  some  literary  or  educational  theme,  and  fill  not 
less  than  two  pages  of  foolscap. 

Sec.  7.  Any  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  any  grade  or 
variety  who  fails  to  obtain  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  Arith- 
metic (if  required),  or  in  Grammar,  or  in  Orthography  and 
Defining,  will  be  debarred  from  further  examination. 

Sec.  8.  Applicants  for  any  certificate  (except  a  special 
certificate)  shall  be  required  to  obtain  on  examination  an 
average  of  at  least  85  per  cent.     Applicants  for  a  special 
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certificate  must  secure  on  examination  at  least  So  per  cent, 
on  the  special  subject,  and  at  least  GO  per  cent,  in  each  of  the 
subjects  enumerated  in  Section  2. 

Sec.  9.  Semi-annual  examinations  of  applicants  for  all 
varieties  of  Teachers"  Certificates  shall  be  held  only  during 
the  months  of  March  and  September  of  each  year. 

Sec.  LO.  The  papers  containing  the  written  answers  of 
candidates  must  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  City 
Board  of  Examination,  <>r  his  successor,  for  at  least  one  year 
after  the  close  of  the  examination. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  must  preserve  for  the  use  of  the 
City  Board  of  Examination,  a  list  of  the  changes  made  upon 
re-examination  by  the  Examiners  in  bank.  This  list  must 
give  the  name  of  the  candidate,  the  change  of  the  credits, 
for  and  against  in  each  study,  and  the  total  number  of  cred- 
its changed  in  every  instance. 

Sec.  12.  Regular  meetings  of  the  City  Board  of  Exami- 
nation shall  be  held  monthly,  on  the  Monday  preceding  the 
last  ^Yednesday  of  each  calendar  month;  but  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chairman,  or  upon  the 
request  of  three  members  of  the  Board,  the  object  of  each 
special  meeting  to  be  stated  in  the  call. 

Sec.  IB.  The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at 
all  regular  meetings  of  the  Board: 

1.  Roll-call. 

2.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

3.  Reading  Communications. 
1.     Reports  of  Committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Adjournment. 

Evidence  of  good  moral  character  may  be  required  from 
applicants  for  renewal  of  certificates,  unless  such  applicants 
are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  or  are 
personally  known  to  members  of  this  Board. 

Sec.  15.  All  applicants  for  certificates  or  renewals  shall 
appear  before  the  City  Board  of  Examination  when  re- 
quired. 
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Sec.  16.  Papers  of  candidates  for  certificates  shall  be 
examined  and  credited  by  no  person  or  persons  other  than 
the  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination  and  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools;  provided,  that  in  spec- 
ial subjects  the  Board  of  Examination  shall  have  authority 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  competent  persons  whose  work, 
however,  shall  be  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Board  of  Examination. 

Sec.  17.  No  applicant  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  examination  unless  such  applicant  will  become 
18  years  old  before  the  next  semi-annual  examination;  but 
no  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  such  applicant  until  he  or 
she  has  attained  the  age  of  IS  years. 

Sec.  18.  All  papers  shall  be  credited  and  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  after  the  close  of  the  written  examinations. 

Sec.  19.  All  papers  of  candidates  who  obtain  within  three 
per  cent,  of  the  required  standard  must  be  re-examined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board. 

FROM  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Sec.  1565.  Except  for  a  temporary  certificate,  and  except 
as  provided  in  subdivision  second  of  section  1503  of  the 
Political  Code,  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  or 
for  the  renewal  of  a  certificate,  upon  presenting  his  appli- 
cation, shall  pay  to  the  County  Superintendent  a  fee  of  two 
dollars,  to  be  by  him  immediately  deposited  with  the  County 
Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  and  Library  Fund.  All  funds  so  credited  shall 
be  drawn  out  only  upon  the  requisition  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  upon  the  County  Auditor,  who  shall 
draw  his  warrant  in  payment  of  the  services  of  instructors 
in  the  County  Teachers'  Institute;  provided  they  be  not 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  County  in  which  such 
Institute  is  held;  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  County.  At  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund 
shall  be  expended  for  books.     The  County  Superintendent 
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shall  take  charge  of  the  teachers'  library,  prepare  a  cata- 
logue of  its  contents,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  books 
taken  therefrom  and  returned  thereto. 

15(KJ.  First. — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  Slate  Nor- 
mal School,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may 
issue  to  those  pupils  who  worthily  complete  the  full  course 
of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to 
a  grammar  grade  certificate  from  any  <  "ity,  City  and  County, 
or  County  Board  of  Education  in  the  State. 

Third.  Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County 
Board  of  Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  a  recommendation  showing  thai  the  holder  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  diploma  has  had  a  successful  experience  of  two 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  subsequent  to  the 
granting  of  such  diploma,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  document  signed  by  the 
1* resident  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing  such 
fact.  The  said  diploma,  accompanied  by  said  document  of 
the  State  Board  attached  thereto,  shall  become  a  perma- 
nent certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  primary,  or 
grammar  school  in  the  State,  valid  until  such  time  as  the 
said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  subdivision 
thirteen  of  section  1489  of  this  Code. 

Fourth. — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document 
referred  to  in  subdivision  third  of  this  section  to  any  City, 
City  and  County,  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said 
Superintendent  shall  record  the  name  of  the  holder  thereof 
in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  his  office,  and  the 
holder  thereof  shall  thenceforth  be  absolved  from  the  re- 
quirement of  subdivision  first  of  section  1G96  of  this  Code. 

Sec.  1775.  First.  The  Board  may  also,  without  examina- 
tion, grant  County  certificates  of  either  the  grammar  or  the 
primary  grade  to  the  holders  of  life  diplomas  of  other 
States.  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  State  Educational 
diplomas,  San  Francisco  Normal  Class  diplomas,  when 
recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
said    City.  California    State    University    diplomas,    when 
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recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University;  State 
Normal  School  diplomas  of  other  States;  grammar 
grade  certificates  of  any  county,  city,  or  city  and  county 
of  California;  and  county  certificates  of  the  High 
School  grade,  to  holders  of  California  State  University 
diplomas  when  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity; and  to  graduates  of  any  other  institution  in  the 
United  States  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  this 
State  shall  have  recommended  as  being  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  State  University  of  California,  when  the  diploma  of 
graduation  from  said  institution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  from  the  Faculty  thereof  showing  that  the 
holder  of  the  diploma  has  had  academic  and  professional 
training  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity. The  general  conditions  on  which  such  recommenda- 
tions may  be  accepted  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education 
as  fulfilling  these  requirements  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Second. — Whenever  any  holder  of  a  diploma  from  the 
State  University  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had  two  years'  success- 
ful experience  as  a  teacher  subsequent  to  graduation,  ac- 
companied by  a  recommendation  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  said  graduate  has  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  in  the  Pedagogical  Department 
of  the  State  University,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
grant  to  the  holder  of  said  University  diploma  a  document 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board, 
showing  such  fact;  and  the  said  diploma,  accompanied  by 
said  document  of  the  State  Board  attached  thereto,  shall 
become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
any  primary,  grammar  or  high  school  in  the  State;  valid 
until  such  time  as  the  said  document  shall  be  revoked  by 
said  State  Board  of  Education  for  any  of  the  causes  shown 
in  subdivision  four  of  section  1791. 

Third. — The  Board  may,  without  examination,  renew  un- 
expired certificates  previously  granted  by  said  Board;  such 
renewed  certificates  to  remain  valid  for  the  same  length  of 
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time  for  which  new  certificates  ma}'  be  granted;  and  the 
grammar  grade  and  primary  certificates  issued  or  renewed 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  shall  entitle  the  holders 
thereof  to  teach  in  any  city  or  district  school  in  the  county 
in  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  their  certificate; 
provided,  that  in  cities  having  special  departments  in  their 
schools,  holders  of  credentials  mentioned  above  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  City  Board  of  Examination  in  the  special 
studies  of  such  departments.  County  Boards  of  Education 
may  issue,  upon  proper  examination  or  credentials,  special 
certificates  in  any  special  branches  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  county.  All  certificates  must  be  issued  upon  the  blank 
forms  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  1776.  Any  member  of  a  County  Board  of  Education 
or  of  a  City  Board  of  Examination  who  shall,  except  in  the 
regular  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  teach  any 
classes  where  pupils  are  given  special  instruction  to  prepare 
them  for  passing  examination  to  obtain  teachers'  certifi- 
cates or  who  shall  give  special  instruction  to  any  person 
preparing  for  examination  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  his  office  shall  be  declared  vacant.  No  cer- 
tificate shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  who  has  received 
special  instructions  when  preparing  for  examination  from 
any  member  of  a  County  Board  of  Education,  or  of  a  City 
Board  of  Examination. 

Sec.  1790.  The  City  Board  of  Examination  must  meet 
and  hold  examinations  for  the  granting  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates semi-annually,  at  such  times  as  they  may  deter- 
mine. They  may  also  hold  monthly  meetings  for  the  tran- 
saction of  such  business  as  may  come  before  them.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  City  Superintendent,  when  in 
his  judgment  the  same  are  necessary;  and  on  the  request 
in  writing  of  any  three  members  of  the  Board,  the  City  Su- 
perintendent shall  call  a  special  meeting.  No  business  shall 
be  transacted  at  any  special  meeting  except  such  as  is  in- 
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dicated  in  the  call  therefor;  and  of  all  special  meetings  due 
notice  shall  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  Board.  The 
place  of  meeting  shall  be  designated  by  the  Chairman.  All 
meetings  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination  shall  be  public, 
and  the  record  of  their  proceedings  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  1791.     Each  City  Board  of  Examination  has  power: 

First. — To  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  this  State,  for  its  own  government  and  for 
the  examination  of  teachers. 

Second. — To  examine  applicants,  and  to  prescribe  a  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  which  will  entitle  the  person  examined  to 
receive:  (1)  a  high  school  certificate,  valid  for  six  years,  and 
authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  any  primary,  grammar  or 
high  school  in  such  city;  (2)  a  city  certificate,  grammar 
grade,  valid  for  six  years,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  any  primary  or  grammar  school  in  such  city;  (3)  a 
city  certificate,  primary  grade,  valid  for  two  years,  authoriz- 
ing the  holder  to  teach  any  primary  school  in  such  city. 
They  shall  report  the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  City 
Board  of  Education;  and  said  Board  of  Education  shall 
thereupon  issue  to  the  successful  candidates  the  certificates 
to  which  they  shall  be  entitled. 

Third. — To  recommend  applicants  for  special  certificates, 
valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years,  upon  such  special 
studies  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  such  city. 

Fourth. — For  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  profan- 
ity, intemperance,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  to 
recommend  to  the  City  Board  of  Education  the  revocation 
of  any  certificates  previously  granted  by  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  such  city,  or  city  and  county. 

Sec.  1792.  City,  or  City  and  County  Boards  of  Examina- 
tion may  also  recommend  the  granting  of  city  certificates, 
and  the  renewal  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the 
granting  and  renewal  of  county  certificates  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  in  Section  1775  of  this  Code. 

Sec.  1793.  The  holders  of  city  certificates  are  eligible  to 
teach  in  the  cities  in  which  such  certificates  were  granted,  in 
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schools  of  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  such  cer- 
tificates, and  when  elected  shall  be  dismissed  only  for  in- 
subordination or  other  causes,  as  mentioned  in  section  1791 
of  this  Act,  duly  ascertained  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  said  cities;  and  City  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  elected  by  City  Boards  of  Education,  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  said  City  Boards  of 
Education  shall  have  full  power  l<>  fix  the  salary  of  all  em- 
ployees. The  holders  of  special  city  certificates  are  eligible 
to  teach  the  special  studies  mentioned  in  their  certificates 
in  all  schools  in  the  city  in  which  such  certificates  were 
granted. 

Sec.  1794.  The  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Examina- 
tion shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  allowed 
them  by  the  City  Board  of  Education,  payable  out  of  the 
City  School  Fund. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  wrote:  "To  intelligently  and 
systematically  inspect  this  department  there  should  be  four 
Deputies,  assigned  to  as  many  districts."  The  New  Charter 
makes  provision  for  this  number  of  deputies,  and  when  it 
goes  into  effect  the  Superintendent  and  his  Board  of  four 
Deputies  should  be  able  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  Depart- 
ment, render  its  work  uniform  and  have  rules  and  orders 
universally  observed. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Superintendent  and  his  Deputy 
have  visited  1,500  classes.  The  time  of  each  visit  varied 
from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours.  The  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  competent,  well-disciplined,  progressive  and 
anxious  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  work. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  PROMOTION. 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  powers  of  pupils;  there- 
fore, there  is  not  merely  friction,  but  a  violation  of  natural 
law  in  attempting  to  make  the  boy  whose  mental  powers  are 
slow  keep  pace  w7ith  the  boy  who  is  intellectually  active  and 
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quick.  It  is  evident  that  the  bright  boy  suffers  injustice 
when  not  allowed  to  progress  faster  than  the  boy  of  medium 
ability  in  his  class.  And  yet  with  intervals  as  great  as  one 
year  between  successive  classes  it  is  generally  unsafe  to  ad- 
vance this  bright  boy  into  the  next  higher  class.  With  an 
interval  of  but  half  a  year  between  successive  classes, 
this  boy  may  safely  pass  from  the  lower  section  to  the 
higher  section  of  his  grade.  Again,  should  a  pupil  fail  of 
advancement,  he  is  detained  six  months  instead  of  a  year  in 
the  grade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  semi-annual  promotions  increase 
the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  those  schools  where  the  number 
of  teachers  is  insufficient  to  permit  of  such  classification  as 
will  assign  a  teacher  to  each  division  of  a  grade,  inasmuch 
as  she  must  have  in  her  room  two  sections  of  pupils  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  advancement,  each  section  having  different 
lessons  in  the  main  subjects  of  study.  It  is  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  work  accomplished  by  a  teacher  who  is  obliged  to 
teach  two  different  sections  of  a  grade  with  the  work  of  that 
teacher  who  has  charge  of  but  one  section. 

In  the  majority  of  our  schools  the  number  of  teachers  is 
such  that  a  teacher  can  be  assigned  to  a  section  of  a  grade, 
and  therefore  the  Board  of  Education  have  provided  for 
semi-annual  promotions. 

Promotions  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers 
and  Principals.  Pupils  deemed  unprepared  for  promotion 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  examinations. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  daily 
attendance,  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  municipal- 
ity on  public  education,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
and  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  money  spent  for  in- 
struction alone,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  en- 
rolled and  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  years  ter- 
minating June  30th,  1896,  1897  and  1898. 
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'Iucludiug  S65.860  25  for  lot  and  grading  for  Mission  High  School  Building. 
tlucludiug  $81,135  04  for  Mission  High  School  Building. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of  in- 
struction has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  increase  for 
two  years  in  the  number  of  teachers  has  been  143  (96  during 
the  past  year)  and  in  the  cost  of  instruction  $92,412  ($76,353 
during  the  past  year),  while  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  has  increased  160S.  With  an  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  1608,  the  number  of  teachers  has  in- 
creased 113,  one  additional  teacher  to  less  than  12  pupils, 
while  the  pay  roll  of  teachers  has  increased  $92,412.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  in  the  cost  of  in- 
struction is  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils.  The  expansion  of  the  evening  schools  is  respon- 
sible for  a  large  share  of  this  increase. 

Judicious  classification  would  have  obviated  much  of  this 
increase. 

Money  has  been  unnecessarily  and  injudiciously  spent  by 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

From  a  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  management 
money  has  been  wasted  in  labor. 

In  making  repairs  or  improvements  the  best  interests  of 
the  department  have  often  been  disregarded.  Work  that 
could  have  been  postponed,  or  even  avoided,  has  been  under- 
taken when  certain  repairs  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ap- 
pearance, condition  or  proper  sanitation  of  school  houses  or 
premises  have  been  neglected. 
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On  June  30,  1897,  the  deficit  was  $116,5SS.74.  On  June 
30, 1898,  the  deficit  was  $99,444.65.  This  shows  that  the  de- 
ficit has  decreased  $17,144.09  during  the  year.  This  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  money  received  from  the 
apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  was  about  $46,732 
in  excess  of  what  was  estimated. 

Questions  have  been  so  frequently  submitted  to  me  re- 
specting school  statistics  of  other  cities  as  compared  with 
those  of  San  Francisco,  that  I  have  compiled  this  table: 


ST  "i 

I* 

p  -I 

o  « 

a  ~ 


> 


S.2.Q 


H? 


New  York... . 

Chicago 

Philadelphia  . , 

Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco . 
Milwaukee 

Detroit 

Providence 


1,900,030 

1,750,000 

1,300,000 

1,050,000 

630,000 

520,000 

355,000 

350,000 

350,000 

340,000 

275,000 

270,000 

150,000 


184,071 
178,192 
143,381 
109,449 
55,462 
63,892 
41,442 
35,237 
37.101 
35,116 
29,758 
27.033 
17,850 


85,340,470 

6,611,492 

3,613,731 

3,520,426 

1,581,029 

2.262,913 

979,262 

1,161,722 

1.343,023* 

1,319,829 

685,110 

754,021 

561,894 


$34  45 

36  45 
25  21 
25  89 
19  49 
35  42 
23  64 
32  96 
40  38 

37  58 
23  55 
21  17 
31  50 


§3.563,679 

4,440,644 

2,285,505 

2.280.647 

812,298 

1,663,793 

725,332 

761,698 

675.203 

987,412 

560,904 

468,121 

420,981 


$19  87 

22  69 

15  94 
21  42 

16  90 
26  04 

19  08 
21  36 

20  01 
28  12 
19  40 
16  02 

23  50 


4,715 

4,914 

3,364 

2,978 

1,434 

1,903 

1,092 

953 

1,084 

1,070 

818 

727 


* Including  interest  on  and  redemption  of  school  bonds. 
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NECROLOGY. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  these  teachers  have  died: 


Mr.  A.  H   Cooke 

Miss  S.  F.  Donnelly 

Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote 

Mrs.  M.O.Hall 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hyde.. 

Miss  Flora  Honigsberger 

Miss  R.  Lichtenberg 

MissC.  B.  Nolan 

Miss  Kate  Macdonald... 

Miss  Julia  O'Brien 

Miss  M.  L.  Soule , 


Teacher  of  Science 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Vice-Principal 

Teacher 

Teacher 


Polytechnic  High  School. 
Columbia  Grammar  School. 
Golden  Gate  Primary  School. 
Lincoln  Evening  School. 
Business  Evening  School. 
Pacific  Heights  Grammar  School. 
Emerson  Primary  School. 
Faiimount  Primary  School. 
Franklin  Grammar  School. 
Adams  Cosmopolitan  School. 
Denman  Grammar  School. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Miss  Kate  Mac- 
donald, held  at  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  this  tribute 
to  her  memory  was  adopted : 
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MISS  KATE  MACDONALD. 

It  is  with  a  deeper  sadness  than  human  speech  can  ex- 
press, that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  our  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  our  loved  associate  Miss  Kate  Mac- 
donald. 

Uncompromising  in  her  loyalty  to  her  friends,  uncom- 
promising in  her  battle  for  the  right,  she  has  made  a  place 
in  every  true  heart  that  knew  her,  a  place  that  must  ever 
remain  vacant.  The  vision  of  her  kind  and  earnest  face, 
the  thought  of  her  great  and  generous  heart,  will  always  be 
cherished  among  our  most  sacred  memories. 

Her  death  has  taken  from  the  school  one  of  the  most 
earnest  workers,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers,  one  of  the  truest 
souls  that  ever  honored  its  precincts.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
fill  her  place. 

Her  religion  was  as  broad  as  goodness,  her  humanity  em- 
braced all  who  sought  the  right.  The  thousands  of  the 
young  who  felt  the  magic  of  her  influence  will  "rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

A  work  well  done,  and  a  record  without  stain,  having 
borne  a  true  soul  back  to  its  Maker  to  reap  the  reward  of  a 
well-spent  life;  and  though  her  form  shall  forever  lie  in 
the  "windowless  palace  of  rest,"  her  deeds  will  outlive  the 
marble  doors  that  close  that  palace,  and  in  the  better  land 
her  spirit  will  ever  be  at  peace. 

By  her  great  devotion  and  untiring  energy,  by  her  integ- 
rity, by  her  singleness  of  purpose  and  her  great  influence 
over  her  pupils,  she  has  made  an  enviable  place  for  herself 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  in  the  cause  of  Education. 
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Her  counsel  and  her  cheerful  words  of  encouragement  have 
stamped  the  resolve  of  a  better  purpose  on  the  characters  of 
hundreds  who  have  come  under  her  instruction — a  purpose 
which  will  be  an  inspiration  throughout  their  lives. 

The  teachers  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School  take  this 
method  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  her  valuable 
services  and  the  high  regard  for  her  life  and  character. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  memorial  be  adopted  as  their  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  her  former 
patrons  and  pupils,  as  also  her  many  friends  in  the  school 
department  who  have  assembled  out  of  respect  to  her 
memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar 
School  be  requested  to  transmit  the  above  memorial  and 
resolution  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  and  family,  and  express  to 
them  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  at  the  loss  of  one  so 
dear  to  them. 

The  Board  of  Education  passed  the  following  resolutions 
of  respect: 

MISS  KATE  MACDONALD. 

]Yhereas,  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  one  of 
its  faithful  teachers,  Miss  Kate  Macdonald,  late  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  who  passed  away 
January  27,  1S98,  after  a  brief  illness,  and 

Whereas,  Miss  Macdonald  has  been  connected  with  the 
School  Department  of  this  City  and  County  since  October 
24,  1S74.  The  greater  portion  of  this  time  she  served  in 
the  position  she  held  at  her  death.  She  was  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  Her  pupils  profited  by  her  encour- 
agement and  counsels;  her  kindly  sympathy  and  charitable 
deeds  will  be  remembered  by  many,  while  her  associates 
will  cherish  her  memorv  and  recall  her  faithfulness. 
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\  That  the  Board  extend  to  her  family  its  sincere 
sympathy  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  directed 
to  transmit  this  brief  memorial  to  them. 


MISS  SARA  F.   DONNELLY. 

;.  In  the  providence  of  God.  death  claimed  on  the 
25th  day  of  March.  1S0S.  a  respected  teacher  in  this  Depart- 
ment. Miss  Sara  F.  Donnelly:    therefore  be  it. 

Bcsol  .'.  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Donnelly,  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  has  lost  an  honored  member, 
a  conscientious  and  capable  teacher,  and  the  community  a 
most  worthy  woman: 

Ivedj  That  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  we  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy,  and  trust  that  he  who  orders  the  af- 
fairs of  human  life  will  extend  to  them  that  comfort  they 
1  when  deprived  so  suddenly  of  one  they  loved  so  well: 

Eesohed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Board. 

Dated  San  Francisco.  April  27.  lx 


MISS    CECELIA  B.   NOLAN. 

.  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God.  in  His  infinite  wi 
dom.  to  summon  to  Himself  and  from  this  world  of  care, 
trials  and  affliction,  on  the  9th  day  of  April.  Miss  Cecelia  B. 
Nolan;   and 

taSj  In  the  death  of  Miss  Nolan,  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  and  re- 
spected teachers,  and  the  family  a  loving  and  devoted 
daughter  and  sister;    and 

is,   While   we        "    in   humble   submission   to   the 
I>:vine  Will  of  the  Almightv.  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we 
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desire  to  express  our  heartfelt  sorrow  and  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  for  their  untimely  bereavement; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  ex- 
press their  profound  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  untimely 
death  of  this  most  able  and  cultured  teacher,  and  this  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathy  and  condolence  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

Dated,  San  Francisco,  April  27th,  1898. 


MISS   SOPHIE  A.  GROTE. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  adopted  these  resolutions  in 
memory  of  Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote: 

Whereas,  Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote,  our  associate,  has  passed 
forever  from  our  mortal  vision, 

Resolved,  That  in  reverence  we  pay  our  tribute  of  respect 
to  her  memory; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote,  the 
Board  of  Examiners  have  lost  a  faithful  coadjutor,  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  an  able,  conscientious  and  beloved  teacher.  Her 
untiring  energy,  her  counsel  and  encouragement,  endeared 
her  to  her  pupils  and  made  her  eminent  in  those  spheres  of 
activity  and  social  relation  where  she  was  placed. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
member  our  sentiments  of  sympathetic  regard; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  having  been  incorporated 
in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  a  copy  thereof  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

San  Francisco,  June  20th,  1898. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

Kecent  and  present  events  have  evoked  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  action  in  every  section  of  the  Republic.  Sectional 
lines  and  feelings,  fading  away  with  the  lapsing  years,  have 
disappeared,  and  from  every  section  of  our  great  country 
men  have  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  flag,  the  glorious 
ensign  of  our  mighty  Union. 

Nowhere  has  patriotism  been  more  manifest  than  in  our 
Public  Schools.  From  the  first  grade  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  High  School  it  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  eager  interest  that  our  public  school  children 
have  displayed  in  the  preparation  made  by  our  Government 
for  war,  and  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  army  and 
navy  in  battle. 

In  the  mobilization  of  troops  San  Francisco  has  been  an 
active  center. 

When  the  first  United  States  soldiers,  stationed  at  the 
Presidio,  were  ordered  East,  the  children  of  our  public 
schools  lined  both  sides  of  Lombard  Boulevard,  Van  Ness 
and  Golden  Gate  Avenues,  and  gave  the  "Boys  in  Blue"  a 
cordial,  cheering  farewell. 

The  pupils  have  contributed  about  five  thousand  dollars 
to  aid  the  Red  Cross  work,  besides  quantities  of  provisions. 

Daily  the  pupils  salute  the  flag  and  pledge  their  allegiance 
to  their  Republic. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  turn  to  our  common  school  system  with  confidence 
and  hope.  In  those  institutions,  which  are  supported  by 
the  people  for  the  popular  good,  are  cultivated  those  powers 
of  mind  and  those  qualities  of  heart  which  make  a  people 
truly  great. 

The  Public  School,  brought  to  its  highest  work,  becomes 
the  nursery  of  honor  and  a  love  of  country  based  on  grati- 
tude for  what  the  country  bestows.  From  the  schools  of 
our  State  comes  that  intellectual  vigor  which  gives  safety 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  contributes  to  its  growing 
grandeur. 
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1  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  faithful  and  efficient 
services  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Chas.  B.  Stone,  in  office 
work  and  school  inspection. 

He  prepared  the  statistics  that  follow  the  foregoing  sec- 
lions  of  this  report. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT 


COMPILED  BT 


CHAS.  B.  STONE,  Deputy  Superintendent. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1S97. 

1898. 

340,000 
98.U91 

76,236 

9S.506 

74,840 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city. . . 

§330,401,154  00 
1, -240,492  07 
13.98  cts. 

8351,784,094  00 

Receipts  of  the  School  Department 

1,278,389  19 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

15.02  cts. 

S3,293,200  00 

1,674,310  00 

314,170  00 

13,132  00 

60,047  00 

§3,293,200  00 

1,770,104  00 

335,320  00 

13,780  00 

62,335  00 

SS5,354,859  00 

§5,474,739  00 

STATEMENT 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,  1898. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 .' $17,601  01 

Amount  received  from  State  apportionment §6S1,792  40 

Amount  received  from  City  taxes 520,588  08 

Amount  received  from  miscellaneous  sources 53,407  70 

1,255,788  18 

Total  receipts $1,273,389  19 
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EXPENDITCBES. 


FOB    WHAT. 


Teachers'  salaries 

Janitors'  salaries 

Office  salaries 

Shop  salaries 

Rents 

Books  (indigent) 

Stationery 

Printing 

Furniture 

Genera]  supplies 

Lights 

Repairs 

Permanent  improvement! 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service. 

Postage 

Fuel 

Apparatus 

Water  

Legal  expenses 

Census 

Erection  of  buildings 

Advertising 

Incidentals 

Laboratory  supplies 

Cooking  supplies 

Manual  training 

School  Library  books 

Health  and  hvgiene 


1987,412 

21 

55,204 

25 

10,362 

50 

7,230  00 

6,643  00 

8,007 

14 

.r>,4J8  63 

43 

21,150 

81 

8,918  63 

8,614 

55 

72,1' 

14.6J8 

73 

35 

247 

50 

6,685 

10 

2,288  75 

10S  90 

1,000  00 

8,201 

22 

1,051 

IS 

2,380 

55 

1,947 

17 

907 

13 

1,503 

25 

2,812 

49 

416  60 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


FOR    WHAT. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

§81,135  04 
152  50 

§1,319,829  13 

. 

Apparent  deficit. 


§46,439  94 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT. 


Balance  alleged  on  hand  July  1,  1S97 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources 


Amount  set  aside  by  Treasurer  to  restore  Mission  High  School 
Fund 


Total  available  for  year  1897-98 


Actual  expenditures 

Less  amount  which  should  be  charged  to  Mission  High  School 
Special  Fund 


Deduct  available  fund 
Actual  deficit 


Deficit  June  30,  1897. 
Deficit  June  30,  1898. 


Decrease.. . 


817,601  01 
1,255,788  18 


§1,319,829  13 


§116,588  74 
99,444  65 


The  State  apportionment  was  846,732  in  excess  of  estimate. 


§1,273,389  19 
134,139  75 


§1,139,249  44 


§1,238,694  09 
1,139,249  44 


§99,444  65 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE,  1808. 


I'KK    MONTH. 


6  evening  substitutes  (Receiving  *1.50  additional  for  evening  when  teaching) 

■_'4  day  rabstitutes 

13  probationary  teachers,  in  tlieir  first  year 

1  ;7  teachers  in  Evening  Schools  and  probationary  teachers  with  no  experience 
l  -  primary  teachers  « ith  one  year's  experience 

7  grammar  teachers  with  ono  year's  experience  

15  primary  teachers,  n ith  two  years'  experience 

5  grammar  teachers,  with  two  vears'  experience 

16  primary  teacher?,  with  three  years'  experience 

6  grammar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

38  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience,  and  teachers  in  evening 

High  School  classes 

4  grammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

9  primary  tea"hers,  with  five  years'  experience 

23  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 
six  years'  experience  and  cooking  teachers 

1 6  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

43  grammar  teacher^,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

13  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

17  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

14  primary  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

1 J  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

5  special   teachers,   and  teachers  in   the  Commercial    Department  of  the 

Polytechnic  High 

114  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 
perience   

20  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

144  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,  teaching  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades : 


00 

40  00 

4.", 

00 

50  00 

52 

50 

53  00 

55 

00 

56 

00 

57 

50 

59 

MO 

60  00 

62 

00 

62 

50 

65 

00 

67 

50 

68  00 

70  00 

71 

00 

73  00 

74 

00 

75  00 


76  00 

77  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Continued. 


4  primary  teachers  at  their  maximum   salaries,   with  $5.00   additional   for 

teaching  French  or  German 

151  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  n'.nth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 
to  teachers  in  receiving  grades 

6  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  envies,  at  tl.eir  maximum 
with  85.00  additional  for  teachirg  French  or  German 

3  grammar  teachers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  ten  years'  experi- 

ence, receiving  an  additional  $5.00_for  teaching  French  or  German. . . . 

6  principals  of  evening  and  outside  schools 

1  primary  teacher  at  her  maximum,  with  Sl!>  00  additional  for  supervising 

the  gins'  yard  during  recess 

1  grammar  teacher  with  ten  years'  experience  and  $15  00  additional  for 

supervising  the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

29  teachers  of  Spanish,  several  principals,  lecturers  in  History  and  High  School 
assistants  in  their  first  year  and  second  vice-principals..  .  

4  principals  of  ungraded  schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  one 

year's  experience 

3  principals  of  ungraded  schools 

4  principals  of  Primary  School  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years' 

experience 

29  vice- principals,  and  principal  of  the  Lincoln  Evening 

16  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  three 

years'  experience 

14  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

18  assistants  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maximum  salary 

4  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

14  heads  of  departments  in  High  School.? 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

15  principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

4  vice-principals  of  High  Schools 


I'KR    MONTH. 


$81   00 


83  00 


St  00 


8S  00 
90  00 


1 i 


110  mi 

11.-. 

00 

120 

00 

125 

00 

130 

00 

135 

00 

140  00 

150  00 

155 

00 

100 

00 

175 

00 

165 

00 
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Nl.MIiKR  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-CONCLUDED. 


6  prindpals  of  Grammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes,  and  Normal  School. 

1  principal  of  High  School 

:;  principals  of  High  Schools 

1,012  regular  teachers. 
24  day  school  substitutes. 
(i  evening  substitutes. 
13  unassigned. 
16  specials. 


1,070  Total  number  of  teachers. 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools 

Average  High  Schools 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools 

Average  High  Schools 


PUR  MONTH. 

240  00 
250  00 


133  91 
157  71 


78  63 
118  47 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1897. 

1898. 

1 
3 
1 

20 
51 
11 

1 
3 

1 

20 

52 

15 

87 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 

7 
66 

7 

7 

66 

7 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

80 

80 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1897 

1898. 

105 

1,304 

802 

39,086 

5,267 

133 

1,365 

791 

40,748 

7,06i 

Enrollment  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School 

Total  enrollment  

46,564 

50,101 

Total  average  number  belonging 

35,456 

96 

1,005 

500 

29,044 

2,286 

37,225 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

118 
1,043 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School. ... 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

527 

30,435 

2,993 

38,631 

35,116 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


CLASSIFICATION-JUNE,  1898. 


Ninth  Grade. . . 
Eighth  Grade. . 
Seventh  Grade. 
Sixth  Grade.. . . 
Fifth  Grade  . . . 
Fourth  Grade. . 
Third  Grade..  . 
Second  Grade. . 
First  Grade 


Total 

High,  Normal  and  Evening-  Specials. 


1898 


35,116 


1897. 


1,369 

1,346 

2,046 

1,915 

2,815 

'2,007 

3,339 

3,459 

4,256 

3.S89 

4,148 

4,543 

4,420 

4,413 

4,445 

4,543 

5,520 
32,358 

5,489 

32,209 

2,758 

2,586 

34,795 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  M  iRSB  i.L'8  REPORT  FOB  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  SO,  L8»a 


Number  of  white  children  between  "'ami  17  years  of  age — 

9 

Girls 

Total 

Number  of  Negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age— 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  Sand  17  years  of  ag< — ■ 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total  number  of  census  children    between  5  and   17  years  of 


Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age- 
White  

Negro 

Mongolian 

Total 

Number  < >f  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children— 

Native  born 

Foreign  born 


87,217 


218 
150 


931 
815 


21,360 
91 
404 


95,321 
2,770 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREX   IX  THE  CITY  FROM 
1S88  TO  189S,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 


May,  1888.. 

"  1889.. 

"  1890.. 

"  1891. 

"  1892.. 

"  1893. 

*'  1S94 

"  1895. 

"  1896  . 

"  1S97  . 

"  1S9S. 


81,171 
S3, 314 
84,531 
86,493 
87,774 
88,567 
92,026 
93,558 
94,925 
98,606 

'<-.n!)l 
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COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT    OF     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED     AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILV  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1889. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

42,626 

42,926 
43,626 
46,172 
45,775 
44,349 
44,822 
45,435 
46,564 
50,101 

81,609 
31,352 
31  809 

3°  434 

39  799 

32,939 
33,020 
33,508 
33,531 
35,116 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT— JUNE,  1898. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Normal  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys',  Girls'  and  Mission 

Number  of  teachers  in  Polytechnic  High  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice-Principals), 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  of  unassigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  teachers  Cooking 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Number  of  teachers  History 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


103 


14 

291 

436 

103 

46 

36 

5 


967 
62 


Total. 

3 

38 

22 

304 

439 

148 

58 

37 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

5 


1,070 
87 
70 
4+ 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES-JUNE,  1898. 


SCHOOLS. 


0 

s 

hj 

<1 
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5 

r 

c 
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'•  3 
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:  o 
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Adams  Cosmopolitan.... 

Agassiz  Primary 

Barrington  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary . 

Broadway  Grammar 

Buena  Vista  Primary. . . . 

Burnett  Primary 

Chinese  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Primary 

Columbia  Grammar 

Cooper  Primary 

Crocker  Grammar  

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Dudley  Stone  Primary.. 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Grammar 

Fairmount  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hancock  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 


IS 

3 

14 

3 

10 

17 

5 

13 

2 

5 

If 

1 

10 

18 

13 

13 

1 

17 

1 

9 

10 

10 

13 

16 

1 

15 

15 

1 

9 

13 

18 

i 

9 

9 

13 

19 

1 

11 

1 

9 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1893 -Continued. 


~. 

-d 

p 

B 

g 

g 

SCHOOLS. 

<< 

c 

a 

p 

& 

p. 

o 

p 

Hawthorne  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Henry  Durant  Primary. . . 
Horace  Mann  Grammar. . 

Humboldt  Primary 

Hunters'  Point  Primary.  . 

Irving  Primary 

Irving  Scott  Primary 

James  Lick  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Lafayette  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary  . . 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Lowell  High 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  High 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Noe  Valley  Primary 

Normal  School 

Ocean  House  Primary.  . . . 
Pacific  Heights  Grammar. 

Park  Primary 

Peabody  Primary 

Polytechnic  High 


T, 

< 

H 

-5 

I  g 

2. 

■ 

& 

* 

~ 

o 

3     * 


13 

1 

1 

11 

IS 

14 

1 

10 

20 

2 

9 

2 

9 

17 

3 

13 

15 

11 

5 

13 

15 

5 

1 

8  1 

11 

6 

3 

1 

1 

16 

2 

12 

22 

1 

8 
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NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  189S-Continued. 


*d 
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Redding  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sherman  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

Stanford  Primary 

Stan  Kin;,'  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

Sunnyside  Primary 

Sunny  Vale  Primary 

ton  Grammar. . . 

Webster  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

WTiittier  Primary 

Wintield  Scott  Primary . . 


Evening  Schools. 


Business    

Fairmont 

Franklin 

Hamilton 

Hearst 

Horace  Mann . 

Humboldt 

Irving  Scott . . 
John  Swett . . . 
Lincoln 


11 

11 

11 

s 

9 

"< 

17 

1 

K, 

13 

8 

2 

1 

13 

4 

19 

3 

18 

4 

26 

14 

3 

11 

5 

12 

5 

3 

2 

12 

2 

16 

4 

2 

1 

5 

1 

26 

8 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1  SOS —Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 
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EVESINGfSCHOOLS. 

: 

6 
3 
18 

5 

2 
2 
1 
5 
13 
24 
6 

1 

I 
1 

2 

2 

1 

103 

3 

4 

5 

2 

15 

5 

1 

5 

12 

24 

5 

58 

36 

269 

438 

1  070 

967 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Numbjr  of  teachers  who  ar<.-  graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools 75 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  any  other  State  Normal  School 25 

Number  of  teachers  w  bo  are  graduates  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School 433 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  oi  University  of  California 34 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  Life  Diplomas 50C 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  State  Educatiuiial  Diplo  nas 272 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  High  School  Certificates 101 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  County  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates 838 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  County  or  Primary  Crade  Certificates 53 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  to  some  Educational  Journal 780 

STATEMENT  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Department  June  30,  IS07 074 

Losses— 

By  resignation 8 

By  dismissal 5 

By  abolishment  of  position 2 

By  retirement 4 

By  death 11 

30 

944 
Gains- 
Teachers  elected  June  30,  1807,  to  June  30,  1893 126 

In  Department  June  30,  1S9S 1,070 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHOOL  FUND,  189S-99. 

On  June  8,  1S97,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  submitted  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1898-99,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  : 


Teachers'  salaries 

Janitors'  salaries 

Office  salaries 

Shop  salaries 

Board  of  Examiners 

Books  for  indigent  pupi's 

Stationery  (State  law)  

Drawing  paper  (State  law) 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  Mission  High  School 

Apparatus,  globes,  charts,  etc 

Fuel — coal  and  wood 

Janitors'  supplies 

Postage 

Rents,  outside  rooms 

Lights—  gas  and  electric 

Books,  Sohool  Library  (State  law) 

Printing 

Advertising  in  newspapers 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Water,  outside  rooms 

Legal  expenses  (State  law) 

School  census 

Incidentals 

Painting,  whitening,  new  roofs,  new  yards  and  general  repairs, 
per  report  Inspector  of  Buildings  


}l,O23,O00  00 
56,000  00 
7,590  00 
5,400  00 

400  00 
8,000  00 
7,000  00 
2,000  00 
25,000  00 
4,000  00 
6,500  00 
5,000  00 

360  00 
7,800  00 
7,000  00 
4,000  00 
2,500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

75  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

50,000  00 
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Teachers9  Professional  Library 
&  F.  Public  School*  ^" 


P(  HOOL  FUND,  L808-00— Contintep. 


FOR    WHAT. 

AMOIM. 

TOTAL. 

Mission  High  School— coping,  wiring,  blackboards',  grading, 

,000  00 

2,400  00 
140,000  00 

8,000  00 
15,000  00 
30,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 

Estimated  permanent  improvements— 

Sunnvside.  lot  and  buildinar 

Permanent  improvements 

§93,000  00 

1.26S. 525  00 

140.000  00 

$1,501,525  CO 

Conducting  Department 

81,501,525  00 
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REPORT     OF     SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1897-9S. 
(Salaries  are  paid  twelve  months  to  the  year.) 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Principals  Girls',  Lowell  and  Polytechnic 

Principal  Mission 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 
a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count.) 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric — Girls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Assistant—  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant — Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Teacher  of  Typewriting  and  Assistant  Business  Department— Poly- 
technic High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  t 

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department—  Miss  Van  Vleck— Polytechnic 
High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modern  Languages— J.  J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High 
School 

Teacher  of  Wood-carving  and  Iron  Work,  Polytechnic  High  School 

PRINCIPALS  OF    GRAMMAR  SCUOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams,  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett,  Horace  Mann,  Hamilton.. . 
All  other  Grammar  Schools 


PER  MONTH. 

S250  00 

240  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

155  00 

100  00 

100  00 

90  00 

75  00 

80  00 

65  00 

85  00 

100  00 

75  00 

125  00 


100  00 
80  00 


200  00 
175  00 
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SCHEDULE  OP  SALARIES— Continued. 


l'KR    MONTH. 


PRINCIPALS   OF   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Webster  ami  Wliitt  ier 

.  Burnett  and  Irving  S.ott,  Fairmount 

r,  Emerson,  Garfield,  Henry  iiurant,  HuuibjlJt,  Haigbt,  Long- 
fellow, Marshall,  Moulder,  Bedding,  Starr  Ivin^r  and  Peabody, 
Hawthorne,  Richmond 

Cleveland,  Edison,  Fremont,  Golden  Gate,  Irving,  Jefferson,  LeConte, 
Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Berna),  Douglass,  Harrison,  Grant 
and  Dudley  Stone 

Monroe,  Sheridan,  Sutro 

Chinese,  Madison,  Xoe  Valley 

Buena  Vista,  South  End  an  i  Winfield  Scott 

Barrington,  Oc:an  House,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda  Sunnyside 

Park,  Sunny  Vale 

Vice-Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

Vice-Principals  of  Primary  and  Second  Vice-Principals  of  Grammar 


DAY   SUBSTITUTE,    PROBATIONARY  AND    UNAS8IGNBD   RKGULAR    TEACHERS. 

Substitute  Teachers 


Probationary  Teachers. 


(Unassigned  regular  teachers  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary 
Teachers,  regulated  by  the  number  of  years'  experience,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  schedule). 

REGULAR   TEACHERS   OF   GRAMMAR   AND    PRIMARY   GRADE   CLASSES. 

First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  s3  03  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached: 

Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. .     , 

First,  Second  and  Third  Grades — First  year 


S160  00 
150  00 


133  CO 


130  00 
120  00 
115  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 
100  00 


40  00 
45  00 


50  00 


79  00 
83  00 

50  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Continue*. 


Second  year. . . 
Third  year. . .  . 
Fourth  year. . . 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year.. 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year. 


Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of   a  pri- 
mary grade  certificate  shall  be  -*08  a  month. 


Beginners'  Classes 

Receiving  the  same  allowance  for  experience  as  do  teachers  of 
grammar  grades. 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  teaching  German 
and  English,  or  English  and  French,  $5.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  schedule. 

In  fixing  the  salary  of  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  given 
such  teachers  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list ;  and  for  any  experience 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  this  Department 
Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (A.  J.  Itsell) 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 


TER   MONTH. 


$52  50 
55  00 
57  50 
60  00 
62  50 
65  00 
67  50 
70  00 
73  00 
76  00 


S3  00 


125  00 
100  00 
100  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Coxtiki  ed. 


Principal  Hamilton  Evening: 

Principal  Humboldt  Evening 

Principal  Horace  Mann  Evening 

Principal  (Franklin,  Mission  and  Richmond) 

Principals  of  other  Evening  Schools 

Vice-Principal  Lincoln  Evening; 

Vice-Principals  of  Business  and  Washington  Evening  Schools 

Assistants  E\  ening  Schools 

Teacher  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening 

Bvmrnra  antd  high  school  substitute  teachers. 
Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  $20  00  per  month,  with  SI  50  additional 

compensation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class. 
Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teachers  of  Cooking 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Teachers  of  Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  History,  with  Stereopticon 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Vice-  Principal 

Teacher  Kindergarten  Work  and  Music 


PER  MONTH. 

$90   00 

100  00 

90  00 

100  00 

60  00 

85  00 

60  00 

50  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

5  00 

100  00 
65  00 
60  00 
75  00 

100  00 

200  00 
125  00 
75  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Concluded. 


PER   MONTH. 

OFFICE   AND   SHOP   EMPLOYEES. 

$150  00 
37  50 

75  00 
60  00 

110  00 
100  00 
150  00 

100  00 

150  00 

110  00 

92  50 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1898-99. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


high  schools. 

Principals 

Vice-Principals 

Heads  of  Departments 

tnte 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience     

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

Teacher  drawing  Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  French  and  English  Rhetoric,  Girls'  High  School. 

Heads  Business  Department 

Assistants  Business  Department,  bookkeeping 

Assistants  Business  Department,  stenography 

Assistants  Business  Department,  typewriting 

Second  Assistants  Business  Department,  typewriting. 

Teacher  Spanish 

Teacher  penmanship 

Head  teacher,  Manual  Training 

Assistants,  Manual  Training 


In  fixing  the  salary  of  High  School  teachers,  experience  in  regularly  or- 
ganized high  schools  in  the  United  States,  under  a  high  school  certificate, 
shall  count. 


principals  of  grammar  schools. 
Lincoln,  Adams  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett,  Hamilton,  Horace  Mann. 

All  other  grammar  schools 

ura  e  tt,  Irving  Scott,  Fairmount,  Agassiz 


principals  of  primary  schools. 


Webster,  Whittier. 


$250  00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

155  00 

1C0  00 

100  00 

90  00 

90  00 

80  00 

65  00 

100  00 

75  00 

125  00 

60  00 


200  00 
175  00 
150  00 

160  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1S9S-99— Continued. 


TO    WHOM   PAID. 


Cooper,  Emerson,  Garfield,  Henry  Durant,  Humboldt,  Haight,  Longfellow, 
Marshall,  Moulder,  Redding,  Starr  King,  Peahod\-,  Richmond,  Hawthorne 

Cleveland,  Edison,  Frenont,  Golden  Gate,  Irving,  Jefferson',  LeConte,  Stan- 
ford, Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bernal,  Douglass,  Harrison,  Dudley  Stone  and 
Grant 

Sheridan ,,  Monroe,  Sutro 

Noe  Valley,  Madison,  Chinese,  Buena  Vista 

South  End,  Winfield  Scott 

Laguna  Honda,  Ocean  House,  West  End,  Suntiyside,  Park 

Sunnyvale 

Vice-Principals  Grammar  Schools 

Vice-Principals  Primary  Schools 


DAY  SUBSTITUTE,    PROBATIONARY   AND   UNASSIGNED   REGULAR   TEACHERS. 

Substitute  teachers 


Probationary  teachers 

Provided,  however,  that  any  substitute  having  had  at  least  three  years 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  shall  not  be  required  to  serve 
the  probationary  period. 


REGULAR  TEACHERS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY   GRADE    CLASSES. 

Grades  shall  be  designated  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  ad- 
vanced 8th. 


First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  §3  00  a  month  until  the  following  maxi- 
mum of  salaries  are  reached: 


First  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 


§135  00 


130  00 
120  00 
115  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 
100  00 


40  00 
45  00 


50  CO 
53  00 
56  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES   FOR  1898-99— Continued. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


First  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes — Continued. 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Twelfth  year 


Second,  Thiid  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Eighth  and  Advanced  Eighth,  or  Ninth,  Grades 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primary  Grade 
certificates  shall  not  exceed  868  00  per  month. 

Assistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  teaching  German  and  English, 
or  English  and  French,  or  Music  and  English,  85  00  per  manth,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  according  to  the  schedule. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  139S-99— Continued. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


In  fixing  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  after  election  as  a  regular  teacher,  credit 
shall  be  given  such  teachers  for  experience  from  the  date  of  his  or  her  ap- 
pointment on  the  substitute  list;  and  for  any  experience  such  teacher  may 
have  had  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  before  entering 
the  Department. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Principal  of  Lincoln 

Principal  of  Washington,  Humboldt,  Business,  Franklin 

Irving  Scott 

Hamilton  and  Horace  Mann 

Principals  of  evening  schools  containing  three  or  more  clas1  es 

Vice-Principal  of  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Vice-Principal  of  Washington  and  Business  Evening 

Assistants  evening  schools 

Head  of  Book-keeping  Department,  Business  Evening  School 

Teacher  Type  writing,  Business  Evening  School 

Teachers  of  High  School  Classes  in   Humboldt,   Hamilton,  Washington  and 

Horace  Mann  Evening  Schools 

Head  teacher,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Head  teacher,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Business  Evening 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Principal  of  Mission,  Richmond  and  Spring  Valley  Evening 

EVENING   AND   HIGH   SCHOOL   SUBSTITUTES. 

Substitutes,  evening  schools,  §20  CO  per  month,  with  §1  50  additional 
compensation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  c'ass. 

Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day  when  teaching 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal , 

Vice-Principal,  Normal  School 


§125  00 

100  00 

60  00 

90  00 

60  00 

85  00 

60  00 

50  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

50  00 

50  00 

20  00 

5  00 


200  00 
140  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1898-99-Conclided. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


BPH  1AL  TEACHERS. 

Vocal  Music 

Physical  Culture 

Teachers  of  Cooking  and  Sewing 

Manual  Training 

History,  with  stereopticon 

OFFICE   AND   SHOP    EMPLOVEE8 

Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Board  of  Examiners  (four) ,  each  per  year 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

Stenographers 

Messenger  Board  of  Education 

Messenger  Superintendent's  onVe 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teamster 


$85  00 

100  00 

65  00 

75  00 

100  00 

150  00 
100  00 
37  50 
75  00 
110  00 
100  00 
150  00 
100  00 
150  00 
110  00 
92  50 
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NAME3  AND    LOCATIONS    OF    SCHOOLS    AND    DESCRIPTION   OF 
SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

ADAMS  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL— Seventeen  classes.  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and 
Van  Ness  avenue.  Adolph  Herbst,  Principal ;  Mr.  L.  M.  Shuck,  Vice-Principal ;  Katberine  T. 
McColgan,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  62  W.  A.,  137*  x  120  feet .  Three  story  frame  building 
18  rooms  ;  erected  July,  1875.    Cost,  §37,400. 

AGASSIS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Thirteen  classes.  Bartlett  street,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  streets.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Jones,  Principal ;  Miss  E.  Honigsberger,  Vice-Principal. 
Lot  in  Mission  Block  136,  150  x  250  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School. 
Thrae  story  12  class  frame  building,  erected  in  1892.    Cost,  $25,706.45. 

BARRINGTON  SCHOOL— Three  classes.    Corner  Twenty-fifth  and  Pt.  Lobos  avenues.    Rent,  $25. 

BERXAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Cortland  avenue,  between  Audover  avenue  and 
Moultrie  street.  Miss  Mary  E.  Keating,  Principal.  Lot  in  Gift  Map  No.  2,  140  x  14S  feet  81 
inches.  One  story  frame  building,  four  rooms ;  erected  August  1,1881.  Cost,  §4,448  75.  Ad- 
dition August,  1830;  cost,  §333.15.    Building  raised  and  changed  to  12  rooms,  1893 ;  cost,  §25,524. 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Broadway  street,  between  Powell  and 
Mason  streets.  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Priucipal ;  Miss  Amy  G.  Campbell,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  157.  Lot  1,  65  feet  2  inches  x  137A  feet ;  Lot  2,  3)  feet  x  91  feet  8  inches  ;  Lot  3,  39  feet  9 
iuches  x  91  feet  8  inches.  Three  story  brick  building,  15  rooms  ;  altered  from  old  Jewish  Syn- 
agogue at  a  cost  of  §12,910. 

BUENA  VISTA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Five  classes.  York  street,  between  Solano  and  Butte 
streets.  Miss  Amelia  G.  Catliu,  Priucipal.  Lot  in  Potrero  Blosk  39,  100  x  200  feet.  One  story 
frame  building,  4  roo  ns  ;  erected  December,  1880.    Cost,  §8,128.80. 

BURNETT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Twelve  classes  Corner  Fourteenth  avenue  and  L  street. 
William  W.  St  me,  Principal ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Roby,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  South  San  Francisco 
Homestead,  Block  289.  Lot  1,  75  x  100  feet.  Lot  2,  75  x  100  feet.  Two  story  frame  building,  12 
rooms ;  erected  in  1869  at  a  co3t  of  §12  775.     Additious,  August,  1882 ;  cost,  §2,929.50. 

CHINESE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Five  classes.  916  Clay  street.  Miss  Rose  Thayer,  Principal. 
Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  §95. 

CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.  Miss  Mary  E.  Callahan,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  F.  McFarlaud,  Vice-Principal ;  Prof. 
W.  J.  G.  Williams,  2nd  Vice- Principal.  Lot  in  Block  253,  771  x  137J  feet.  Three  story  frame 
building,  16  rooms ;  erected  in  1876.    Cost.  §33,500.    Two  story  frame  added  in  1897. 

CLEVELAND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets.  Miss  Annie  E.  Slavan.  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  No.  8,  1371  x  1371  feet.  Three 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  §23,033.36. 

COOPER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.  Mrs.  Celine  R.  Pechin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  237,  1371  x  1371  feet.  Three 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  §29,825. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sevsnteen  classes.  Florida  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets.  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Burke,  Priusipal ;  Miss  N.  O'Loughlen,  Vice-Principal. 
Lot  in  Mission  Block  178.  Lot  1,  100  x  20D  feet ;  Lot  2,  50  x  100  feet.  Three  story  frame  build- 
ing, 16  rooms ;  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $35,7 JO.    Alterations  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  §3,305. 

CROCKER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Page  street,  near  Baker  street.  William  H. 
Edwards,  Principal;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bain,  Vice-Priucipal  ;  Miss  Aimee  Hirstel,  2nd  Vice-Prin- 
cipal. Lot  in  Block  523,  W.  A.,  137|-  x  137?>  feet.  Two  story  frame  building,  8  rooms ;  erected 
in  1888.    Cost,  §19,887.    New  work  to  make  12  rooms  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  §6,660.15. 
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NAMKs  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY—  Contixuki). 

DKN'MAN  i:i:  A  MM  AR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.    Northwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 
I..  M  inn.    Principal  .    Mrs     Etta    M.    BfMUngardner,    Vice-Principal.    Lot   in    Block  220, 
137'  \  1j7j  feet.     Three  story  brick  building  with  mansard  roof  and  oupola,  16  rooms;  erected 
in  1364  at  a  cost  of  $1,380. 

DOUGLASS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Eight  classes.  Corner  of  Oollingwood  and  Nineteenth 
streets.  Miss  Winifred  L.  Tarpy,  Principal.  Lot  in  Horner's  Addition,  135  x  125  feet.  Two 
story  frame  building,  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1895.    Cost,  $28,787.85. 

DUDLRY  STONE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Nine  classes.  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and 
Masonic  avenue.  Miss  S.  H.  K.irle,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  657,  W.  A.,  137J  x  137J  feetv  Two 
story  frame  building,  3  rooms;  erected  in  1835-96.    Cost,  $28,755.30. 

EDISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Corner  of  Church  and  Hill  streets.  Misb  Anna 
B.  Chalmers,  Principal.  Lot  iu  Mission  Block  90,  101  feet  9  inches  x  114  feet.  Three  story 
frame  building,  9  rooms  ;  erected  iu  1890.    Cost  $27,936. 

EMERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero 
streets.  Mi-  Sarah  M.  Wilson,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  460,  W.  A.,  1374x1374  feet.  Two  story 
frame  building,  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1880.  Cost,  $20,779.  Additions  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  $700. 
Addition  iu  1S-J4  at  a  cost  of  16,603.55. 

EVERETT  GRAMMA  B  BOH<  H  >L  -Fifteen  classes.  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth streets.  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Bauniug.  Principal ;  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Mark,  Vice-Principal.  Lot 
in  Mission  Block  95,  125x160  feet.  Two  story  frame  building,  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1880.  Cost, 
■slO,  169.47.    Additional  six  rooms  added  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $7,933.20. 

FAIRMOl'NT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Fourteen  classss.  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street.  Miss 
Clara  M.  Johnson,  Principal.  Lot  in  Fairmount  Tract,  Block  29.  Lot  1,  112x125  feet ;  lot  2, 
62x175  feet.  Two  story,  eight  room  frame  building  erected  iu  1877.  Cost,  $14,467  25;  additional 
work  iu  1891  and  1S93  by  department  carpenters. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL- Fourteen  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Bryant  street.  R.  D. 
Faulkner,  Principal;  Miss  Nellie  Gallagher,  Vice- Princi  pal ;  Miss  Kate  McClain,  2nd  Vice- 
Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410,  140x275  feet.  Property  also  occupied  by  Stanford  Primary  School. 
Three  story,  eighteen  room  frame  building  erected  iu  1871.    Cost  $25,860. 

FREMONT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets.  Miss  Rose  Goldsmith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  530,  W.A.,  137ixl37i  feet.  Two  story, 
eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1892.    Cost,  $24,873.95. 

GARFIELD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Union  street,  between  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery streets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Scherer,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  62,  137gxl37J  feet.  Two  story, 
twelve  room  frame  building  erected  iu  1854.  Cost,  $33,321.  Alterations  and  repairs  in  1864  cost 
$1,734;   alterations  aud  repairs  in  1866  cost  $1,900. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  -Seventeen  classes.  Scott  street,  near  Geary  street.  Elisha  Brooks, 
Principal;  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Mitchell,  Vice- Principal ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Simmons,  2nd  Vice-Priucipal.  This 
school  is  not  built  on  school  property,  but  on  property  belonging  to  the  city,  and  which  originally 
formed  a  part  of  Hamilton  Square.  In  1870  the  Board  of  Education  obtained  permission  to  use 
a  portion  for  erection  of  school  building.  Lot  used  for  Girls'  High  and  Hamilton  Grammar 
schools  is  275  feet  frontage  on  Scott  street  by  341  feet  3  inches  on  Geary  and  O'Farrell  streets. 
Three  story  and  basement  brick  building  begun  in  1890  and  accepted  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of 
$119,369  27. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eight  classes.  Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Pierce  and 
Scott  streets.  Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  Principal.  Lot  iu  Block  433  W.  A.,  100x1371  feet.  One 
story  frame  building  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  £4,370.  Building  raised  and  four  rooms  added 
in  1877,  at  cost  $6,090. 

GRANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Pacific  aveuue  and  Baker  street.  Miss  Ida  E. 
Shaw,  Principal.  Lot  iu  block  546  W.  A,,  1371x1371  feet.  Two  story,  eight  room  frame  building 
erected  in  1892.    Cost  $18,499.40. 

HAIGHT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  streets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Haswell,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  183,  150x1171  feet. 
Three  story  frame  building,  12  rooms ,  erected  iu  1879.    Cost,  §22,488.60. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Eighteen  classes.  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott 
streets.  William  A.  Robertson,  Principal ;  Miss  Ella  J.  Morton,  Vice- Principal ;  Miss  Ida  B. 
•  Strauss,  Vice-Principal.  This  school  occupies  a  part  of  the  lot  noted  in  the  description  of  the 
Girls'  High  School.  Three  story  frame  building  of  12  rooms  with  one  story  frame  wings  with  4 
-rooms  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  826,650. 

HANCOCK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Ten  classes.  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones 
streets.  Miss  M.  McKenzie,  Principal ;  Chas.  W.  Moores,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  208, 
100  x  120  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  1866.  Cost,  $16,500.  Building  altered  to 
twelve  class  rooms  in  1895.     Cost,  §16,000. 

HARRISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Eight  classes.  Grove  street,  near  Larkin  street.  Miss  Lizzie 
,McElroy,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  3,  W.  A.,  1371  x  120  feet.  Original  building  'erected  in  1862 
at  a  cost  of  §6, 808,  Additions  made  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $2,590.  Building  raised  and  again 
enlarged  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $6,545.    New  vaults  constructed  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $5,330. 

HAWTHORNE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streets.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mann,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  138, 122}xl22i 
feet.  Two  story  frame  building,  8  rooms;  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  $3,000.  Two  story,  two  room 
addition  erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $2,600. 

HEAR3T  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL -Seventeen  classes.  Corner  Hermann  and  Fillmore  streets.  Mrs. 
Nettie  A.  Woods,  Principal;  Mr.  F.  G.  Huskey,  Vice-Principal;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Starke,  2nd  Vice- 
Principal.  Lot  in  Block  374  W.  A.,  137J  x  213  feet.  Two  story  eight-room  frame  building 
ereoted  in  1888.    Cost,  $20,637  50.    Additions  in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  $3,369  85. 

HENRY  DURANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Turk  street  between  Buchauan  and 
Webster  streets.  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  281  W.  A.,  137J  x  120  feet. 
Three  story  twelve  room  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  $18,294  35. 

HORACE  MANN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Eighteen  classes.  Valencia  street  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Beckwith, 
Vice-Principal;  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  136.  150  x  250  feet,  also 
occupied  by  Agassiz  School.  Three  story  eighteen -rooin  frame  building  erected  in  1872;  cost, 
$25,860.    Additious  in  1886  ;  cost,  $2,289  63. 

HUMBOLDT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Golden  Gate  avenue  near  Hyde  street.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Castlehun,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  286,  110  x  1371  feet.  Three  story  twelve-room 
frame  building  erected  in  1879 ;  cost,  $27,426. 

HUNTER'S  POINT  SCHOOL— One  class.  Capt.  A.  J.  Itsell,  Principal.  Property  occupied  by 
this  school  is  rente!  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $5. 
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PRoi'i.i:  n     i  hntixued, 

HIVING  l'UlMAKV  SCHOOL  Eight  nlaunn  Broadway  between  Montgomery  and  Sansouie 
streets.  Miss  Caroline  B.  Barlow,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  47,  68i'  x  137J  feet.  Two  story 
eight-room  frame  building  erected  in  187L     Cost,  $14,617. 

IRVING  SCOTT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Tennessee  near  Twenty-second  street. 
MiBH  N.  M.  Murphy,  Prinotpal;  Miss  A.  T.  CrOUgbwell,  Vice  -Principal.  Lot  in  Potrero  Block 
373.  150  x  200  tot.  Two  story  eight-class  frame  building  erected  in  1877.  Cost,  $12,834.81.  Old 
building  moved   and  additional  BOW    two    story   nine-room   building  erected   in    1895.      Cost, 

v.  13.20. 

JAMBS  LICK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Corner  Noe  and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 
Philip  Prior,  Priucipal;  Miss  A.  J.  Clark,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Horner's  Addition  Block  163, 
i:4x  160  feet.  One  story  frame  building  areoted  in  1374.  Cost,  $6,950.  Building  raised  and  four 
ro  ins  mlded  iii  1881.     Cost,  $5,760.80.     Building  again  raised  and  four  rooms  added  in  1895. 

JOHN  SWETT  GRAMM  \R  SCHOOL— Nineteen  classes.  McAllister  street  between  Franklin 
and  Gough  streets.  Albert  Lyser,  Principal;  Selden  Sturges,  Vice-Principal;  Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Bigelow,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  136  W.  A.,  1374  by  120  feet.  Three  story  frame  building 
with  wings,  eighteen  rooms,  erected  in  1870,  at  cost  of  $25,860. 

II  I  I  KRSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Nine  classes.  Tehama  between  First  and  Second  streets. 
Miss  Pauline  Hart  Principal  Lot  in  Blcck  348,  irregular  in  size,  about  118  x  155  feet.  Three 
story  sixteen-room  brick  building  erected  in  1866.    Cost,  $27,910. 

LAFAYETTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets.  Miss.  K. 
F.  Casey.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  82,  137!  x  137J  feet.  Two  story  eight-room  frame  building 
erected  in  1867.    Cost,  $8,000. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Seventh  avenue  between  I  and  J  streets. 
Miss  M.  L.  O'Neal,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  674,  west  of  First  avenue,  150x240  feet. 
Building  formerly  on  Block  775.  One  story  frame  erected  in  1872.  Cost,  $2,750.  Moved  to 
present  locatiou  in  1892.    Cost,  $2,000. 

LE  (JUSTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Powell  street  between  Washington  and  Jackson 
streets.  Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  160,  68J  x  137!  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building  erected  in  1S51,  purchased  with  lot.  Additions,  1862,  $1,700.  Addition  of  two  rooms 
in  1880.    Cost,  $1,970. 

LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Sixteen  classes.  Fifth  street  near  Market  street.  James  T. 
Hamilton,  Principal;  Ebenezer  Kuowlton,  Vice-Principal;  William  A.  Leggett,  Vice-Principal. 
Lot  in  Block  371,  275  x  275  feet,  occupied  also  by  Webster  Primary  School.  A  portion  of  this 
lot  fronting  275  feet  on  Market  street  by  100  feet  in  depth  is  rented  to  various  persons.  The  two 
schools  named  occupy  the  balance  of  the  property  fronting  175  feet  on  Fifth  street  by  275  feet  in 
depth.  Three  story  and  basemeut  brick  building  erected  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $93,940.  Partially 
destroyed  by  fire  February  22,  1871,  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $26,762.09.  In  January,  1869,  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  by  W.  T.  Garratt  of  French  bronze  weighing  1,550  pounds, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  building  at  expense  of  citizens 

LONGFELLOW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Silver  street  between  Second  and  Third 
streets.  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Priucipal.  Lot  in  Block  358.  Occupied  also  by  Rincon  Grammar 
School.  Property  irregular,  one  portion  fronting  on  Silver  street  88  x  70  feet  and  rear  lot  adjoin- 
ing being  100  x  185  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  $31,997.  Additions 
in  1884.    Cost,  $1,474.    New  vaults  added  in  1896.    Cost,  $3,980. 

LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Sutter  street  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets. 
Frank  Morton,  Priucipal;  A.  E.  Kellogg,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  158  W.  A.,  137!  x  120! 
feet.  Three  story  eighteen-room  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  $37,590.  Additions  in 
1888.    C-«t,  $5,964.85. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCTIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Coxtixtted. 

MADISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Four  classes.  Clay  street  between  Walnut  and  Laurel  streets. 
Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Bartlett,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  815  W.  A.,  137i  x  137J  feet.  One  story 
four-class  frame  building  erected  in  1888.    Cost,  $7,202.50. 

MARSHALL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Mission  street  between  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth streets,  rear  Mission  Grammar  School.  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Walker,  Priucipal.  Lot  in 
Mission  Block  35,  200  x  182  feet;  also  occupied  by  Mission  Grammar  School.  Two  story  ten- 
class  frame  building  erected  in  1860.    Cost,  $11,383. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Mission  street  between  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth streets.  Miss  Kate  Crowley,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  F.  Sullivan,  Vice-Principal ;  Miss  S.  E. 
Kelly,  2nd  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  35,  200  x  182  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Marshall 
Primary  School.  Three  story  twelve- class  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  §28,225. 
Additions  in  1884.    Cost,  §1,390. 

<  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL— Five  classes.    Valencia  street  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third  streets.    Joseph  O'Connor,    Principal.     Temporary  quarters  occupied    in  Horace  Mann 
Grammar  School.    New  lot  in  Mission  Block  85,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Dolores  streets,  398 
V  x  194  feet.    Purchased  in  1896,  for  $52,500. 

MONROE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Seven  classes.  Corner  of  London  Rtreet  and  China  avenue.  Miss 
Annie  M.  Hagerty,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  14,  Excelsior  Homestead,  150  x  100  feet.  Two-class 
building  moved  to  this  lot  in  1884.  Addition  in  1889.  Cost,  $813.  Addition  in  1892.  Cost,  $475. 
Addition  in  1896,  by  department. 

MOULDER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Ten  classes.  Corner  Page  and  Gough  streets.  Mrs.  Katherine 
E.  Brogan,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  145  W.  A.,  1371  x  120  feet.  Two  story  eight-class  frame 
building  erected  in  1884.  Cost,  $17,566.75.  Two  story  two-room  addition  erected  in  1892.  Cost, 
§3,534.30. 

NOE  VALLEY  PRIMA.RY  SCHOOL-Five  classes.  Corner  Twenty-sixth  and  Castro  streets. 
Miss  Ada  Martin,  Principal.  Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental 
of  *65  50. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Powell  street  between  Clay  aud  Sacramento  streets.  Miss 
Laura  T.  Fowler,  Principal;  Airs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  137,  68| 
x  137J  feet.  Two  story  brick  and  frame  building  with  wings  erected  in  1860.  Cost.  $17,962. 
Alterations  in  1887.    Cost,  $6,915.    Additional  room  built  in  1889.    Cost,  $598.15. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— One  class.  San  Miguel  road  near  Ocean  House  road. 
Daniel  J.  Delay,  Principal.  Lot  in  San  Miguel  Rancho,  100  x  240  feet.  One  story  two-class 
frame  building  erected  in  1871.  Cost,  $2,695.  Totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  Rebuilt  in  1879, 
at  cost  of  §1,401.58. 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fifteen  classes.  Jackson  street  between  Webster 
and  Fillmore  streets.  Miss  Alice  M.  Stincen,  Principal;  Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertson,  Vice- 
Principal  ;  Miss  J.  A.  Michelson,  2nd  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  318  W.  A.,  137J  x  137J  feet 
Three  story  fourteen-class  building  erected  in  1882.    Cost,  $29,137.50. 

PARK  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Sixth  avenue  and  B  street.  Miss  S.  B.  Jenkins,  Princi- 
pal. (Station  H.)  Lot  in  Block  375  west  of  First  avenue,  150  x  240  feet.  One  story  frame  build- 
ing erected  in  1896. 

PEABODY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eleven  classes.  West  Mission  street  between  Hermann  and 
Ridley  streets.  Miss  A.  M.  Dwyer,  Priucipal.  Lot  in  Block  Mission  21,  133J  x  1374  feet.  Three 
story  fourteen-class  frame  building  erected  in  1880.  Cost,  $18,305.75.  Additions  in  1886.  Coat, 
$694.    Building  partially  destroyed  by  fire  iu  1895,  and  repaired  at  cost  of  $3,000. 
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NAMES  AND  LOC  I  I'loNS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  Twelve  classes.  Bush  street  near  Stockton  street.  Walter  N. 
Busli,  Principal;  0.  H.  Hun,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  118,  137J  x  137$  feet.  Three  story 
buna  building  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  $26,390.  Two  story  brick  building  erected  in  1854.  Cost, 
§11,300;  torn  down  ami  new  lirick  buildiug  erected  in  place  in  1891.     Cost,  $16,995  31. 

REDDING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Ten  classes.  Pine  street  between  Laikin  and  Polk  streets. 
Miai  Mary  Deane,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  14  W.  A  ,  200  x  130  feet.  Occupied  also  by  Depart- 
ment store-room.  School  occupies  part  fronting  on  Pine  street,  62J  x  120  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building  erected  in  1607.    Cost,  $8, 000.     One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1857.    Cost,  §3,700. 

RICHMOND  PRIMARY  8CHOOL  Ten  classes.  First  avenue  near  Point  Lobos  avenue.  Mrs. 
Anna  K.  Tlernan,  Principal.  Lot  in  Academy  of  Science  Lot  W.  A.,  ().  L.  R.,  157  feet  and  seven 
inches  x  240  feet.  The  Board  of  Education  was  granted  permission  to  use  this  lot  for  school 
purpoeea.  Two  story  eight-class  frame  buildiug  erected  in  1888,  at  cost  of  §18,677.25.  Additions 
and  new  vaults  in  1896. 

RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Ten  classes. '  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cleveland,  Principal ;  Miss  Christine  Hart,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  358,  occupied  als  o  hy  Li  ingfellOW  Primary  School.  Property  consists  of  two  lots.  No.  1, 
88x70  feet.  No.  2, 100  x  185  feet  Two  story  frame  building  with  wings  erected  in  1861.  Cost. 
§10,566.    Building  moved  and  altered  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  §4,545. 

SHERIDAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Seven  classes.  Ocean  View.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Miles,  Principal. 
Lot  in  Block  S,  Railroad  Homestead  Association,  100  x  125  feet.  Two  class,  frame  building 
erected  in  ISStJ,  partially  by  residents  and  partially  by  the  School  Department.  Cost  to  the 
city,  §1,547.42.     New,  three  class  frame  buildiug  erected  in  1892.     Cost,  §3,629.06. 

SHERMAX  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Eight  classes.  Union  street,  near  Franklin  street.  Miss 
Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley.  Principal  Lot  in  Block  117,  \V.  A.,  137i  x  137-L  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building,  8  rooms;  erected  in  1838.    Cost,  §19,653. 

SOUTH  END  PRIMARY  SCHoOL-Five  classes.  Somerset  stre.-t,  between  Felton  and  Bur- 
rows streets.  Miss  Ida  E.  Coles,  Principal.  Lot  in  University  Mound  Survey,  50  x  120  feet. 
One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  *2,194.    Additions  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  §1,961.40. 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Broadway  stieet,  near  Polk  street. 
Silas  A.  White,  Principal;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Taylor,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  21,  W.  A., 
1371  x  1371  fee'.  Two  story  frame  building  erected  in  1866.  Cost.  113,423.  Building  raised  and 
enlarged  to  12  rooms  in  1875.    Cost,  s7,650.    Additional  work  in  1888.     Cost,  $2,812.50. 

STANFORD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  in  rear 
of  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Miss  Edith  H.  Crowley,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410,  140  x  275 
feet.  Property  also  occupied  by  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Two  story  frame  building,  8 
rooms ;  erected  in  1867.    Cost,  §8,000. 

STARR  KING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets.  Miss  Kate  Conklin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  397,  92»  x  275  feet.  Three  story  frame 
building,  12  rooms  ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  §28,794. 

SUNNYSIDE  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  115  Flood  aveuue.  Miss  C.  F.  Riordan,  Principal.  Prop- 
erty occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  §15. 

SUNNY  VALE  SCHOOL— One  class.  San  Bruno  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House.  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Greenan,  Principal.    Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of 

SUTRO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Seven  classes.  Twelfth  avenue  and  Clement  street.  Miss  Mary 
Magner,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  170,  west  of  First  avenue.  150x240  feet.  One  story  frame 
building,  4  ro  uns ;  erected  in  1870.  Cost. §5,450.  This  building  was  formerly  located  on  Block 
266,  west  of  First  avenue,  but  was  moved  to  this  lot  in  1805  and  thoroughly  overhauled  at  a 
total  cost  of  §1,107.    Two  room  one  story  frame  added  in  1897,  at  a  cost  of  §2,700. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION'  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Southwest  corner  of  Washington  and 
Mason  streets.  Thomas  B.  White,  Principal ;  Thomas  H.  McCarthy,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  188,  1374  x  1374  feet.  Two  story  and  basement,  frame  buildiug,  erected  in  1861.  Cost, 
$17,117.    Alterations  in  1869  at  a  cost  of  $1,965.    Bulkhead  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  §2,670. 

WEBSTER  PRIMARY  SCHUOL—  Eighteen  classes.  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  in  rear  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  School.  Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning,  Principal;  Miss  M.  A  Roper,  Vice- 
Principal.  Lot  in  Block  371,  275  x  275  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  and 
property  is  described  under  headiug  of  that  school.  One  story  frame  building,  6  rooms  ;  erected 
in  1860.  Cost,  §12,499.  One  story  frame  building,  4'rooms;  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  §2,700. 
Building  raised  in  1873  and  four  rooms  added  at  a  cost  of  §2,690. 

WEST  END  SCHOOL— Three  classes,  San  Jose  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House.  Miss  Ella  L. 
McCarthy,  Principal.  Lot  in  West  End  Map  Block  23,  80  x  168  feet.  One  story  frame  building, 
2  rooms  ;  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  §1,585.  Additional  room  added  later  by  department  carpen- 
ters. 

WHITTIER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eighteen  classes.  Harrison  street,  near  Fouth  street.  Miss 
Fmma  E.  Stincen,  Principal ;  Mis.  E.  Butler,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  374,  195  x  160  feet. 
Two  story  frame  building,  20  rooms ;  erected  in  1880  Cost,  §35,543.15  New  heating  plant 
added  in  1894,  at  a  cost  of  §1.996. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Four  classes.  Lombard  street,  between  Broderick 
and  Baker  streets.  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Code.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  553,  W.  A.,  137i  x  1374  feet. 
One  st  iry  frame  building,  four  rooms,  erected  in  1878.    Cost,  §8,080.80. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

BUSINESS  EVENING  SCHOOL-Fifteen  classes.      Bush  street,   near  Stockton  street.    G.  H. 

Foulks,  Principal. 

FRANKLIN  EVENING  SCHOOL— Ten  classes.     Eighth  street,   near  Bryant  street.    Madison 
Babcock,  Principal. 

FAIRMOUNT  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  classes.    Cheney  street,   near  Randall  street.    Miss 
M.  E.  Mangan,  in  charge. 

HAMILTON  EVENING  SCHOOL— Eleven    classes.      Geary  street,   between    Scott   and    Pierce 
streets.    T.  B.  W.  Leland,  Principal. 

HORACE  MANN  EVENING  SCHOOL— Eleven    classes.      Valencia    street,     between    Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.     Mr.  D.  W.  Kratzer,  Principal. 

HUMBOLDT  EVENING  SCHOOL -Fourteen  classes.    Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Hyde  and 
Leavenworth  streets.    Lawrence  Taaffe,  Principal. 

IRVING  SCOTT  EVENING  SCHOOL— Two    claeses.      Tennessee    street,    near    Twenty-second 
street.    Andrew  J.  Frejse,  Principal. 

HEARST  EVENING  SCHOOL— Three  classes.    Hermann  and  Fillmore  streets.    Jno.   S.  Drew, 
in  charge. 

JOHN  SWETT  EVENING  SCHOOL— Five  classes.      McAllister  street,    between    Franklin  and 
Gough  streets.    Miss  M.  E.  Mead,  Principal. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY- Concluded. 

LINCOLN  EVENING  m'HOOL- Twenty-four  classes     Fitth  Btreet,  near  Market  street.     Alex- 
ander H.  McDonald,  Principal  ;  \V.  F.  Plunkett,  Vice -l'riiiciiial. 

MISSION   EVENING  SCHOOL    Three  ol—gnn.     Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
streets.     Madison  Bubcock.  Actiug  Principal. 

RICHMOND  EVENING  Bl  HOOI     lour  classes.    First  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  avenue.    Mad- 
ison Babcock.  Acting  Principal. 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL— Fifteen  classes.     Washington  and  Mason  streets.    Miss 
Phflomena  M.  N'olau,  Principal  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Plata,  Vice  Principal. 

RTNCON  EVENING  SCHOOL    Five  classes.    BArer  street,  near  Second  street.    Miss  L.  B.  Har- 
rigan,  Principal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  KVKNINi;  HCHOOL-ThreJ  classes     Broadway,  near  Polk  street     Madison 
Baboock,  Acting  Principal. 
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GRADUATES  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL-THREE  YEAR  DIPLOMAS. 

June,  17,  1S97-98. 


Bock,  Ruth. 
Castillar,  Jaunita.* 
Clark,  Maud. 
Dunne,  Lucy."'' 
Harris,  Georgiana. 


Dogget,  Gertrude. 
Johnson,  Rose. 
Leavy,  Gertrude. 


Henderson,  Bessie.* 
Lillon,  Winnie. 
McAulay,  Marion. 
Murphy,  Honorina. 
Baumberger,  Edwin  J. 

Three  Year  Certificates. 
Cobleigh,  Alvin. 
Connell,  Win. 
Jakobs,  Ernest. 


Banner,  Milton. 
Cowan,  Elbert.* 
Duden.  Ernest. 
Hilpisch,  Carl.* 
Levy,  Louis. 


Leichter,  Edgar.- 
Levy,  Andre. 
Reinecke,  Alfred. 


Bateman,  Ella. 
Beshorman,  Lottie. 
Brockinton,  Lula.* 
Burgess,  Lucy. 
Cardoza,  Ruth. 
Citron,  Julia. 
Coll,  Mary. 
Dundas,  Lizzie.* 
Davidson,  Tessie. 
Fischer,  Celia.* 
Friedberg,  Lillian,* 
Kaskell,  Millie. 


Two  Year  Diplomas.    (Limited.) 
Hunt,  Alyse. 
Kustel,  Florence. 
Lambert,  Esther. 
Lowrie,  Alice. 
McMahan,  Marie. 
Palumbo,  Annetta. 
Parry,  Meda. 
Schloss,  Edna. 
Stevenson,  Eleanor. 
Sundberg,  Edwina. 
Schweitzer,  Jessie. 
Tabrett,  Ethel. 


Turnblad,  May. * 
Woodin,  Maud. 
Zabaldano,  Claudine. 
Zueger,  Louise. 
Zacharias,  Jessie. 
Haber,  Sam. 
Johnson,  Emile. 
McKevitt,  Hugh. 
Degan,  James. 
Gay,  Charles. 
Oneto,  Frank. 
Riccomi,  Fred. 


The  mark  (*)  Honorable  Mention. 


Two  Year  Certificates.    (Limited.)] 


Apparius,  Alvina. 
Anshell,  Kay. 
Block,  Fannie. 
Breslauer,  Jewel. 
Brown,  Josephine. 
Clancy,  Eva. 
Eagle.  Blanche. 
Griffin,  Amy. 
Linne,  Lottie. 
O'Loughlen,  Sylvia. 
Presley,  Lydia. 


Puckhaber,  Alice. 
Sommers,  Minnie. 
Schweinitzer,  Bertha. 
Skelly,  Mollie. 
Sheehan,  Etta. 
Riordan,  Celia. 
Werner,  Lillie. 
Wolfe,  Celia. 
Eastman,  Wm. 
Goldtree,  Morris. 


Gendotti,  Joe. 
Grosbauer,  Ferdinand. 
Gless,  Jules. 
Haake,  Henry. 
Kilbride,  Howard. 
Mauser,  Charles. 
Mues,  Chris. 
Pinaglia,  Frank. 
Shirek,  Herbert. 
Waterman,  Clarence. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Jl  m:,  1898. 


Adler,  Alexander. 
Aitkeii,  Th»mas  D. 
Aldersley,  Emma. 
Anderson,  S.  Blanche 
Andrews,  Edwin  II. 
Bacigalupi,  Tadinl  .T. 
Barry,  William  B. 
Beede,  Ralph  M. 
Bergson,  Edith  F. 
Bill,  Philip  A. 
Billings,  William  E. 
Bishop,  Edward  F. 
Bishop,  Frank  E. 
Bonirield,  Herbert  S. 
Borough,  Marie. 
Bo  wen,  Mary  E. 
Boyle,  Edmund  L. 
Bozio,  Orlando  E. 
Buttgenbach,  Walter  J. 
Cellarius,  Frederick  A. 
Cole,  Alice  M. 
Cox,  Nettie  E.  W. 
Cryor,  Clark  M. 
Dauner,  Harry  E. 
Davis,  Milton  S. 
Day,  Alma  G. 


Deutsch,  Monroe  E. 
Durbin,  William  R. 
Bpplnger,  Jacob  J. 
Evans,  Marguerite. 
Faull,  Ashley,  R. 
Forni,  Josephine  A.  C. 
Fuller,  George  P. 
Graff,  Clrich. 
Hart,  Leonard  A. 
Hirshfeld,  C.  F. 
Hollzer,  Harry  A. 
House,  Beatrice  B. 
Jacobs,  Millicent  R. 
Kuppikus,  Bernice  L. 
Kncich,  Ostroilo  S. 
Large,  Bruce  W. 
Levy,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
Macdonald,  Robert  B. 
Marinovich,  Florence  A. 
McDonald,  Lexie. 
McLennan,  Flora  T. 
Meikle,  Jessie  M. 
Morrison,  William  G. 
Mullaly,  James  A. 
Murray,  Samuel. 
Newfield,  Joseph. 


Noon,  Margaret  M. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Perry,  Arthur  w. 
Pickett,  Roy. 
Pollak,  Aimee  A. 
Roberts,  William  R. 
Rothchlld,  Herbert  L. 
Rothchild,  Walter  W. 
Ryder,  Pauline  E. 
Salz,  Ausley  K. 
Sawyer,  Bose worth  D. 
Sehaffner,  Paul  F. 
Schoenfeld,  Lawrence  S. 
Sdiosnfeld,  Rhoda. 
Shaffer,  Harold  S.; 
Shuck,  Ethel  H. 
Simon,  Blanche. 
Simon,  Leonard. 
Smithson,  Saidie  P. 
Somers,  Roy  J. 
Stadtfeld,  William  B. 
Sirachan,  James  F. 
Sussman,  Leo. 
Taubles,  Gustave  H. 
Walker,  Shirley  C. 
Warner,  Moulton. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


June,  IS98. 


Anshel,  Janette. 
Bachigalupi,  Flora. 
Becker,  Louise. 
Bennett,  Anna  Irene. 
Berry,  Grace  Olive. 
Bertraud,  Juliet  A.' 
Bunker,  Mabel  Eunice. 
Burke,  Mary. 
Cerf,  Camile. 
Clifford,  Abigail. 
Cochrane,  Julia  Wilhelmina 
Conn,  Edna. 

Connolly,  Marie  Josephine. 
Cooley,  Beatrix  M.  Osborne. 
Cronghwell,  Mary. 
DeHaven,  Sarah  Louisa. 
Denson,  Laura  Gertrude. 
Donavon,  Loretta  Agnes. 
DuBois,  Blanche. 
DuBois,  Yettie. 
Dwyer,  Anna. 
Eschen,  Josephine. 
Fried,  Mary. 
Gaffney,  Sadie  A. 
Galvin,  May. 
Gillespie,  Mable  Eleanor. 
Goodman,  Violet  V. 
Hadenfelrlt,  Maude  Florence 
Hahn,  Mary  Matilda. 
Hammond,  Mabel. 
Hartrick,  Letitia  Alexis. 
Hayes,  Katharine  M. 


Hayes,  Shirley  Cookman. 
Hepburn,  Myna. 
Herrmann,  Elizabeth  A. 
Hess,  Rebecca. 
Hirschfeld,  Janette. 
Hopps,  Ruth. 
Jacobs,  Fannie. 
Jobson,  Alice  Elizabeth. 
Johnson,  M.  Edna. 
Kennan,  Lottie. 
Klein,  Marie  George. 
Kleineberg,  Valeria. 
Koch,  Bertha  M. 
Korbel,  Elma. 
Kupp,  Marion  Elizabeth. 
Langdon,  Margaret  Marie. 
Lask,  Hermione  M. 
Lewis,  Alice  Maude. 
Lewitt,  Grace  Adelaide. 
Levy,  Mae  Alice. 
Long,  Isabel. 
Lunt,  Carolyn. 
McGrath,  Posey. 
McMahon,  Marion  Alice. 
McManus,  Isabel. 
McNeil,  Genevive  Claire. 
Meyer,  Camilla  Virginia. 
Montfort,  Alice  Belle. 
Morrin,  Mary  Irene. 
Morris,  Caroline  Webster. 
Oakley,  Carrie  E. 


Pacheco,  Mercedes  Beatrice 
Pauson',  Jeanette. 
Perry,  Jennie. 
Power,  Katharine  I. 
Priber,  Linda. 
Prutzman,  Helen  Clare. 
Rademaker,  Aida. 
Rose,  Myrtle. 
Rosenberg,  Clara. 
Russell,  Agnes  L. 
Ryder,  Florence  A. 
Shirek,  Cecilia. 
Sloan,  Elizabeth  A. 
Smith,  Helen  F. 
Snow,  Rose  Elvira. 
Spiro,  Sadie. 
Sullivan,  Clara. 
Sullivan,  Frank. 
Sullivan,  Mollie. 
Swett,  Ruth  I. 
Swift,  Theresa  Eleanor. 
Tait,  Erid. 
Tobriner,  Haidee  E. 
Waters,  Laura  Frances. 
Wegener,  Eleanor  Frances 
Wehrli,  Emma. 
Weinlander,  Cordie. 
Wenzelburger,  Annabel  E. 
Wigand,  Florence  H. 
Yates,  Florence  S. 
Zimdars,  Alma. 
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C5RA.DUA.TES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLASS,  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
December,  1897. 


Burris,  William. 
Gardner,  Thomas. 
HarroWl,  Lydia. 


Houdlette,  Ernest. 
Lindsay,  James. 
O'Neil,  Beatrice. 


Pfieffer,  Ethel 
Soehlman,  Minnie. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLASS,  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
June  16,  1898. 


Andrews,  Mabel. 
Anthony,  Tessie. 
Beach,  Bernadette. 
Clark,  Lena. 
Connell,  Frances. 
Loudal,  Emily. 


McLachan,  Andrew. 
Moss,  Lillian  H. 
O'Connor,  Josephine. 
Peters,  Frank  H. 
Pollard,  Alfred. 


Ringwood,  May  H. 
Saxe,  Robert. 
Sterling,  Tessie. 
Smith,  Maud. 
Tobey,  Emma 
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GRADUATES  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
June,  1S98. 


Allen,  Alice. 
Anderson,  Katherine. 
Appleton,  Isabella. 
Bach,  Elsie. 
Baker,  Elizabeth. 
Barrett,  Alice. 
Barrington,  Florence. 
Barry,  Marcella. 
Berard,  Elvira. 
Blanchard,  Lena. 
Bocarde,  Grace. 
Brandenstein,  Flora. 
Brustgruen,  Fred. 
Bruee,  Alice. 
Burke,  Grace. 
Butler,  Mary. 
Call,  Mercedes. 
Casamajou,  Alice. 
Cleary,  Regina. 
Crowley,  Nellie. 
Cushman,  Mabel. 
Davis,  Georgina. 
Des  Roclies,  Pauline. 
Dimond,  Ethel. 
Duffy,  Alma  S 
Duncan,  Montgomery. 
Dunn,  Rachael. 
Dunsmoor,  Grace. 
Fiulay,  Charlotte. 
Fitzpatrick,  Josie. 
Flores,  Marian. 
Folsom,  Maud. 
Frisbee,  Adeline. 
ForsjTthe,  Lillie. 
Frost,  Blanche. 


Geary,  Marie. 

Gruber,  Rena. 

Hallowell,  Helen. 

Hamlin,  Helen. 

Hart,  Eleanor. 

Hart,  Maud. 

Hart,  Minnie. 

Hartter,  Mildred. 

Heimbold,  Henrietta. 

Hogan,  Helena. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth. 

Hossack,  Pearl. 
.Hostetter,  Grace. 

Howard,  Jean. 

Hu easier,  Lillian. 

Huntington,  Charlotte. 
Jacobs,  Louise. 
Jehle,  Emilie. 
Jenkins,  Delphine. 
Judson,  Edith. 
Jolinsou,  Selma. 
Kendrick,  Mary, 
Keane,  Eva. 
Kane,  Elizabeth. 
Kilboume,  Maty. 
Kmcaid,  May. 
Kirk,  Mary. 
Kline,  Hilda. 
Lahl,  Gladys. 
L  uighton,  Evelyn. 
Lavery,  Lizzie.; 
Leach,  Helen. 
Lewis,  Addie. 
Lipperty,  May. 
Lisewski,  Ella. 


MacNeill,  Marie. 

Madden,  Emma. 

Marion,  Belle. 

Marrack,  Ethelwyn. 

Matthews,  Josephine. 

May,  Rofena. 

McCarthy,  Mary. 

McCarthy,  Margaret 

McDonald,  Agnes. 

Mclveau,  Jennie. 

McKinne,  Lila. 

Meyer,  Sophie. 
-Moore,  Mabel. " 
Murphy,  Annie  J. 
Mysell,  Louise. 
—  — Nesfield,  Margaret. 
Nesfield,  Emma. 
Newman,  Mabel. 
Nixon,  Viwlet. 
Noon,  Margaret. 
O'Connor,  Annie. 
O'i.oughlin,  Louise. 
O'Neill,  Mary  F. 
O'Neill,  Frances. 
O'Neill,  Margaret. 
Owens,  Mary. 
Perkins,  Blanche. 
Perkins,  Edith. 
Plunkett,  Marie. 
Pratt.  Maud. 
Price,  Ethel. 
Quint,  Elizabeth. 
Regan,  Rose. 
Ritter,  Else. 
Robinson,  Grace.; 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


June,  lS'JS— Concluded. 


Root,  Mabel. 
Rosseter,  Elizabeth. 
Byau,  Noriue. 
Battler,  Aland. 

Soiithack,  Mabel. 
Spencer,  Terese. 
Sullivan,  Teresa. 
Thomas,  Mildred. 


Tormey,  Ida. 
Tormey,  Mary. 
VerraUn,  Bertha. 
Vincent,  Cecelia. 
Waterman,  Mary. 
Weill,  Madeline. 
Weisheinier,  Estelle. 


Wemple,  Muriel. 
Williams,  Heloise. 
Williamson,  Frances. 
Winter,  Grace. 
Winter,  Maud. 
Wolters,  Julianc. 
Wolf,  Esther. 


REPORT 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 


ANNUITY  AND   RETIREMENT  FUND 


COMMISSIONERS 


IN  AND  FOR 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICERS: 

MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  CHAIRMAN. 

SUP'T  OF  SCHOOLS   REGINALD  H.  WEBSTER,  SECRETARY. 

TREASURER  CHRISTIAN  REIS,  TREASURER. 


REPORT 


School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Commissioners. 


San  Fbancisco,  July  14,  1898. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco— 

liKXTLEMEN-:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission  for  the  year  terminating  June  30> 
1898: 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Contributions  by  teachers  bound  by  provisions  of  the  Annuity  Law 


Amount  received  in  accordance  with  Section  8  (a)  from  teachers 

retired  during  fiscal  year- 
Mary  Solomon  (Sept.  21,  1897) 

Mary  A.  Dore  (Sept.  29,  1897) 

Fannie  L.  Soule  (Dec.  7,  1897) 

Flora  McD.  Shearer  (March  1,  1898) 

Total 


$9,075  50 


S356  00 
336  62 
351  41 
339  60 


•89,075  50 


1,383  63 


Teachers'  Professional  L,ibrarj> 
S.  F.  Public  Schools 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT-Coxc'LUDKD. 


Deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  by  Messrs.  Tillman  &  Bendel 

October  9, 1897 , 

November  10,  1897 

December  13,  1897 

June  18,  1898 


Total. 


Total  Receipts  exclusive  of  interest  on  Permanent  Fund. 
Interest  Permanent  Fund 


Total  receipts. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  75  per  cent  of  total  receipts 
($10,915.92)  esclusivs  of  interest 


To  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  25  per  cent,  of  receipts 
(§10,915  92) 


Total. 


$165  34 
118  90 
127  15 
45  40 


§8,186  92 

2,729  00 
29  63 


456  79 


§10,915  92 
29  63 


§10,945  55 


§10,945  55 
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PERMANENT  FUND. 


RKCEIPTS. 

1897— July  I,  A  mount  iu  Fund 

1898- July  1,  25  per  cent  of  receipts  for  year. 
July  1,  Interest 

July  1,  Total  in  Fuml 


§344  fO 

2,729  00 

29  63 


S3, 102  63 


ANNUITY  FUND. 


1897— July  1,  Balance 

1898 -July  1,  75  per  cent  of  Receipts  for  year  ($10,915  92). 

Total 

Disbursements  for  year 

1898- July  1,  Balance  in  Fund 


$12,805  82 
5,113  38 

$7,692  51 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ANNUITY  AND  RETIRE- 
MENT FUND  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  ACT,  MARCH  26,   1895. 


RECEIPTS. 

Under  original  act  by  deducting  1  per  cent  from  salaries  of  con- 
tributing teachers  and  from  payments  by  teachers  retired. . . . 

Under  Act  amended  March  27,  1897,  including  interest  829,63  on 
the  Permanent  Fund 

Total 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Under  original  Act 

Under  »mended  Act 

Total 

Balance 

Annuity  Fund 

Permanent  Fund 

Total 

In  Hibernia  Bank 

In  custody  of  Treasurer 

Total 


S10.931  39 
§12,351  53 

$4,714  42 
7,773  38 

323,282  92 

$7,692  49 
3,102  63 

$12,487  80 

§10,795  12 

|4,648  63 
6,164  49 

§10,975  12 

$10,975  12 
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ANN!   II'V    [IMi. 


1897    May  3,  Balance  transferred  from  Fund  under  original  Act 

.■?6,246  97 
89,218  90 

1898— June  30,    75  per  cent  of  all   receipts    (§12,291  90)    under 

Total 

>  15, 465  89 
7,773  38 

$7,692  49 

PERMANENT  FUND. 

:  898— June  30,    25   per  cent  of  all   receipts  ($12,291  90)  under 

$3,073  00 
29  63 

S3, 192  63 
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ANNUITANTS. 


Miss  Cornelia  B.  Campbell 

Miss  Mary  J.  Cline 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore 

Mrs.  Josephine  Gerichten. 

Miss  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Molloy. 
Miss  Victorine  M.  Raclet.. 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Miss  Flora  McD.  Shearer. . 

Miss  Mary  So!  onion 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Soule 

Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John 


ANNUITY 
PER    MONTH. 

$50   00 
50   00 

50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
36.663 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 


TOTAL 
REl  EIVED. 


§1,303  35 

1,450  00 

1,338  35 

331  65 

679  50 

1.350  00 

730  00 

1,170  00 

1,500  00 

36  65 

331  55 

188  35 

1,215  00 


}621  66 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Number  of  teachers  contributing  $1.00  per  month.. 
Number  of  teachers  contributing  50  cts.  per  month . 


767 
141 
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.WXITI'V    FIND     HOW    PROVIDED. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and  in- 
terest i  hereof: 

1.  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
all  those  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from 
the  warrants  for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  tUe 
Retirement  Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening 
school  teachers  whose  salary  does  not  exceed  $50  per  month. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises, 
or  from  other  sources. 

o  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  de- 
ducted or  withheld  from  the  warrant  or  demand  for  Balary 
of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of  absence 
from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education 
may  set  apart  for  the  aforesaid  fund;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  monthly  one  half  of 
such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

TWO    PARTS  TO    THE    FUND— PERMANENT    AND    ANNUITY 

FUND. 

1.  A  permanent  fund  consists  of  (a)  25  per  cent,  of  all 
contributions  from  those  affected  by  this  Act;  (b)  25  per 
cent,  of  all  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  donor  or  testator;  (c)  25  per  cent,  of  all 
moneys  deducted  from  the  salary  of  teachers  because  of 
absence  from  duty.  [Note. — When  the  permanent  fund 
shall  amount  to  $50,000,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received 
shall  go  into  the  annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises,  or 
bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  its  donor  or  testator 
to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund.] 

2.  Annuity  fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  income  derived 
from  the  permanent  fund;  (b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to 
the  annuity  and  retirement  fund  not  specified  to  be  placed 
in  the  permanent  fund;  (c)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided 
for  in  the  Act  to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  bo  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 
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HOW    ADMINISTERED. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and 
Major,  who  shall  meet  biennially  and  report  annually  to  the 
Supervisors.  The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five 
teachers,  at  least  one  being  a  class  teacher  from  some  pri- 
mary school  and  one  a  class  teacher  from  some  grammar 
school,  one  or  two  being  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

QUALIFICATION    FOR    RETIREMENT. 

1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher 
or  school  officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  subjected  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retire  and  to  receive  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  payable  quarterly. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a 
contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least  five  years,  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to 
such  proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under 
this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  subjected  to 
the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of 
thirty  years. 

Provided,  that  any  annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  its  re- 
cipient return  to  service  in  the  public  schools,  and  any 
annuity  less  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity  shall 
cease  if  the  Committee  on  Retirement  shall,  at  any  time, 
decide  that  its  recipient  has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of 
performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and  has  been  reimbursed 
from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her 
contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  that  such  proportionate  reduction  shall 
not  apply  to  those  now  employed  in  the  public  schols  who 
shall  have  filed  the  specified  notice  within  ninety  days  of 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time 
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of  their  retirement  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would 
have  paid  into  the  fuud  had  they  beeu  contributing  thirty 
years. 

Provided,  thai  if  ;i  person  cease  to  teach  in  any  county,  or 
city  and  county,  where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  A.ct,  then,  alter  such  person  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years, 
be  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity 
equal  i<>  such  proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity  granted 
under  this  An  as  the  time  thai  In-  or  sh<-  has  been  subjected 
to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  t<>  the  period  of 
thirty  years. 

Provided,  that  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by 
reason  of  ill-health,  to  rel  ire  from  th<-  profession  of  teaching 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  before  the  expiration 
of  thirty  years  of  Bervice  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
Buch  rel  iring  teacher,  if  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at 
time  of  retirement,  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of 
the  full  annuity  ;is  he  <>r  she  has  had  years  of  service,  by 
paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  that  fund 
corresponding  to  those  years  of  service  rendered  at  a  time 
when,  or  in  a  place  where,  it  was  impossible  to  make  such 
contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity 
fund. 

Provided,  that  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be 
based  on  $25  per  month. 

Provided,  that  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  there  shall  not 
be  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  the  annuity  fund  to 
pay  all  warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants  in  full,  then  the 
money  in  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them, 
and  the  sum  received  by  such  annuitants  shall  be  in  full  dis- 
charge of  all  claims  against  that  fund  to  date. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

K.  H.   WEBSTER, 
Secretary  Teachers'  Annuity  aM  Retirement  Fund  Com- 
missioners. 
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CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


San  Francisco,  August  i,   1899. 

To  the  Honorable  P.  Alexander  Bergerot,  President, 

A?id  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  law,  the  Superintendent 
has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June  30,  1898. 

? 

STATISTICS. 

Reduction  of  the  school  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  compels  the  exercise  of  stringent  economy  in  the  Depart- 
ment. To  this  is  due  the  brevity  of  this  report,  which,  omit- 
ting any  reference  to  educational  work,  is  confined  to  statistics 
required  by  law. 
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CENSUS,    POPULATION   AND   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  census,  completed  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Census  Marshal  John  Elbert, 
contains  these  facts:  Number  of  census  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years  is  returned  as  75,292,  indi- 
cating a  decrease  during  the  year  of  944  children  of  school  age, 
and  assuring  the  city  of  an  apportionment  from  State  school 
funds  of  fully  $676,000. 

Of  the  75,292  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen years,  48,272  are  reported  by  school  principals  as  having 
attended  school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  1,829.  ^ne  average  daily  attendance  is  reported 
as  36,930,  a  gain  of  1,814  over  the  report  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen who  have  attended  private  schools  only,  during  the  last 
year,  was  9,910,  as  against  8,473  i11  1S98,  showing  a  gain  to 
the  private  schools  of  1,437.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  year 
is  returned  as  17,310,  which  is  530  more  than  was  reported  for 
the  year  1898,  and  2,158  less  than  for  the  year  1897. 

The  entire  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  this  city  and  county  is  98,368,  a  gain  of  277  during  the 
year.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  population  of  the 
city  has  remained  stationary  for  the  year.  From  these  figures 
the  population  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  can  be 
estimated  at  345,000. 

The  relation  between  the  number  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  total  number  of  school  population  has  at  times 
given  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  ratio  of  illit- 
eracy. There  were  48,272  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  9,910 
in  private  schools,  while  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(five  to  seventeen  years)  is  returned  as  75,292.  The  incorrect 
inference  might  be  made  that  17,110  children  of  school  age  go 
without  any  school  education. 
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It  is  clear  that,  while  the  school  age  in  our  State  extends 
over  twelve  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of 
life,  very  few  pupils  attend  school  for  that  period  of  time.  The 
average  child  has  a  little  more  than  six  years'  schooling,  and 
therefore  statistics  show  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  school 
population  can  be  in  school  at  any  one  time.  A.  study  of  the 
school  reports  of  other  cities  of  our  republic  reveals  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  ranks  well  in  the  school  attendance  of  her 
children. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  number  of  children  that  receive 
no  schooling  in  this  city  and  county  is  considerable,  and  the 
government  should  be  active  in  decreasing  it. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

On  March  28, 1874,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
enacted  a  compulsory  education  law,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Enforce  the  Educational  Rights  of  Children." 

This  law  should  be  amended  and  strengthened  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  employment  of  minors  and  to  fine  those  unlawfully 
employing  them;  to  provide  for  effective  punishment  of  those 
not  obeying  the  law;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  attend- 
ance or  truant  officers,  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  truants; 
and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  truant  schools. 

In  our  large  municipalities  poverty  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school.  Inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  clothing  and  books  to  children  accounts  for  much 
absence.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  free  text- 
books. 

TRUANT   SCHOOL. 

The  evil  of  truancy  is  considerable,  and  not  diminishing. 
Records  of  principals  of  our  public  schools  show  that  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1896,  879  cases  of  truancy  were  reported; 
June,  1897,  694  cases  of  truancy  were  reported;  June,  1898, 
798  cases  of  truancy  were  reported;   June,  1899,  701  cases  of 
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truancy  were  reported.  The  experience  of  our  teachers 
emphatically  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  Truant  School. 

The  law,  on  the  one  hand,  provides  schools  to  which  all 
children  of  this  city  may  go;  it  should,  on  the  other,  provide 
another  institution  to  which  certain  children  may  be  made  to 
go— schools  for  those  who  will,  willingly,  and  for  those  who 
will  not,  willingly,  be  instructed. 

A  Truant  School  should  be  established  in  this  city  and 
county.  The  law  gives  authority  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
school. 

To  this  school  should  be  committed  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  seventeen  years  who  are  habitual  truants 
from  instruction  upon  which  they  are  lawfully  required  to 
attend,  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  their  attend- 
ance upon  such  instruction,  or  irregular  in  such  attendance. 
But  no  persons  convicted  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  other 
than  truancy,  should  be  committed  thereto. 

School  authorities  should  provide  for  the  confinement,  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  school  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  rules  or  regulations  may  prescribe, 
option  first  being  given  to  parent  or  guardian  to  maintain  the 
child  in  a  private  school  for  that  period,  such  confinement 
being  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  to  the 
restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  child  to  his  regular 
class. 

Efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  by  the  authorities;  greater 
exertions  should  be  made,  and  greater  means  secured  to  pre- 
vent every  child  among  us  from  failing  to  secure  that  disci- 
pline, education  and  knowledge  which  our  schools  afford. 

SCHOOLS   AND   SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco  comprises  4 
high  schools,  19  grammar  schools  (including  1  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Adams),  3  intermediate  grammar, 49  primary  (including  1 
Cosmopolitan,  the  Humboldt),  1  school  for  Chinese  children 
and  11  evening  schools — or,  a  total  of  88  schools. 
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SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

Some  school  buildings  have  reached  that  age  and  state  of 
decay  that  render  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
They  are  old-fashioned,  badly  lighted,  illy  ventilated,  impossi- 
ble to  be  cleaned,  carrying  in  their  nooks  and  crannies  the 
germs  of  disease,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
unsanitary  by  the  Health  Department.  They  should  be  demol- 
ished, and  on  their  sites  substantial  and  modernly  equipped 
structures  built.  Many  schoolrooms  are  so  miserably  located 
and  equipped  that  they  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  Xoe 
valley,  Sunnyside  and  Monroe  districts,  a  condition  of  affairs 
exists  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth.  Chil- 
dren are  huddled  together  in  miserable  schoolrooms  or  in 
inadequate  rented  rooms,  and  even  then  many  are  denied  a 
schooling  from  lack  of  accommodations.  The  Spring  Valley, 
Washington,  Redding,  Buena  Vista,  Burnett,  Richmond  and 
Hamilton  should  be  provided  with  new  buildings.  Flats  and 
stores,  unsanitary,  poorly  located,  unfit  for  schoolrooms,  daity 
shelter  between  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  children  for  whom 
there  are  no  accommodations  in  main  school  buildings. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  daily 
attendance,  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  municipality 
on  public  education;  the  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
average  daily  attendance;  the  money  spent  for  instruction 
alone,  and  the  cost  of  in  truction  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
average  daily  attendance,  for  the  years  terminating  June  30, 
1896,  1897,  1S98  and  1899. 
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*  Including  $65,S60  25  for  lot  and  grading  for  Mission  High  School  buildinsj 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  amount  of 
claims  contracted  for  during  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June 
30,  1899,  was  $1,507,162  75.  The  school  revenue  for  the  same 
time  was  $1,298,213  45,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $208,949  3°>  °f 
which  some  $179,346  90  are  due  teachers  and  $10,054  2°  are 
due  janitors  for  salaries  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1898.  The  balance  is  due  miscellaneous  creditors. 
According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  payment 
of  these  claims  is  prohibited  by  Article  XI,  Section  18  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  Supplement  13,  Article  XIII,  of  the 
Hawes  Consolidation  Act.  The  gross  mismanagement  and 
incompetency  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  retired  January  1, 
1899,  brought  the  School  Department  into  this  condition  of 
bankruptcy.  They  contracted  claims  from  the  istofjulyto 
the  1st  of  January,  1900,  aggregating  $929,032  75.  Their 
successors,  the  present  Board  of  Education,  for  an  equal  period 
of  time,  to  wit,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  July,  1899, 
did,  by  excellent  management  and  the  exercise  of  proper  econ- 
omy, expend  $578,130,  thereby  accumulating  a  surplus  in  six 
months  of  nearly  $22,000,  which  by  order  of  the  Superior  Court 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  unpaid  miscellaneous  de- 
mands, contracted  prior  to  the   1st  of  January,  i< 
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The  appropriation  of  $x , 200,000  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  inadequate  to  pay  salaries 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  necessary  supplies  and  make 
repairs  imperatively  demanded.  It  is  proposed  to  submit  the 
proposition  of  bonding  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
repairs  and  erecting  several  new  school  buildings  that  are  so 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  school  children.  This 
proposition  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  approval  of  the  neces- 
sary number  of  electors. 

Herewith  are  submitted  the  customary  statistics  relating  to 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  county. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.   H.  WEBSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1898. 

1S99. 

340,000 
9S.U91 

76,236 

342  000 

98.36S 
75,292 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city 

Receipts  of  the  School  Department 

5351,784,094  00 

1,273,389  19 
15.02  cts. 

8405,111,615  00 
1,298,213  45 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

12.31  cts. 

$3,293,200  00 

1,770,104  00 

335,320  00 

13,780  00 

62,335  00 

$3,293,200  00 
1,700,000  00 

350,000  00 

12,000  00 

60,000  00 

Total  value  of  school  property 

§5,474,739  00 

$5,514,200  00 
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STATEMENT 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30    1899. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  139S  (Mission  High  School  Fund*) s53,004  71 

Amount  received  from  State  apportionment £<>74,68S  60 

Amount  received  from  City  taxes  and  other  sources 570,520  34 

1,846, 

Total  receipts 11,298,218  45 

"Declared  by  Superior  Court  not  to  be  a  separate  fund. 


EXPKXHITURES, 


FOR 

WHAT. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

1898. . 

123,067  10 

940,820  20 

53,425  70 

12,139  27 

8,453  9S 

620  12 

6,070  72 

3,723  72 

5,250  00 

5,894  13 

39,307  75 

548  03 

2,434  35 

557  35 

1,000  00 

8,568  14 

Fuel 

Incidentals  (including  §150  1 

♦Including  $90,367,  salaries  contracted  in  fiscal  year  1S97-98,  and  adjudged  by  the  Superior 
Court  to  have  been  illegally  paid. 
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EXPENDITURES-  Continued. 


for  what. 


Manual  training 

Mission  High  School 

Permanent  improvements 

Postage 

Printing 

Rents 

Repairs 

Stationery 

Supplies 

Telegraph  service  and  telephone. 
Water 


Demands  whose  payment  is  prohibited   by  provisions  of 
Article  XI,  Section  18,  of  State  Constitution  and  Supple- 
ment XIII,  Section  IS,  Consolidation  Act- 
Teachers'  salaries  (November  and  December,  1898). . 
Janitors'  salaries   (November  and  December,  1898). . 

Rents  (November  and  December,  1898) 

Miscellaneous  (November  and  December,  1898) 

Miscellaneous  (June,  1898) 


Grand  total  of  claims  contracted. 


Receipts 

Deficit  (payment  barred  bylaw). 


$1,335  86 

61,970  35 

29,660  57 

521  20 

3,755  07 

7,822  10 

59,493  58 

6,319  23 

14,888  23 

528  50 

38  20 


-179,346  90 

10,054  20 

1,677  00 

11,422  90 

6,448  30 


1,29S,213  45 


208,949  30 


§1,507,162  75 
1,298,213  45 


8208,949  30 


'OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING   VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE    1S99. 


6  evening  substitutes,  116  per  month  (Receiving  $1.50  additional  for  evening 

when  teaching) 

86  day  substitutes,  including  one  High  School  substitute  

—  probationary  teachers,  in  their  first  year 

102  teachers  in  Evening  Schools  with  no  experience 

9  primary  teachers  with  one  year's  experience 

mmai  teachers  with  one  year's  experience  

■25  primary  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

7  grammar  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

14  primary  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

8  grammar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

41  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience,  and  teachers  in  evening 

High  School  classes 

7  grammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

16  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience 

17  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 

six  years'  experience  and  cooking  teachers 

12  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

40  grammar  teachers,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

13  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

19  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

8  primary  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

12  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

3  special   teachers,   and   teachers  in   the  Commercial    Department  of  the 

Polytechnic  High  School 

140  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 
perience   

12  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

162  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,"teaching  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 


40 

00 

45 

00 

50 

on 

52 

50 

j-i 

no 

BE 

HO 

56 

('0 

57 

go 

59  00 

60  00 

62 

00 

62 

50 

65 

00 

67 

50 

68  00 

70  00 

71 

00 

73  00 

74 

00 

75  00 


76  00 

77  00 


79  00 
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REPORT    OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES— Coniinced 


5  teachers  in  Polytechnic  High  School 

4  primary  teachers  at  their  maximum  salaries,   with  85.00   additional   for 

teaching  French  or  German 

166  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  grammar  teachers  aud 
to  teachers  in  receiving  grades 

6  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  trades,  at  ti.eir  maximum 

with  s5 .00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

3  grammar  teachers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  ten  years'  experi- 
ence, receiving  an  additional  85.00  for  teaching  French  or  German. . . . 
8  principals  of  evening  and  outside  schools  and  teachers  in  Polytechnic  High 
1  primary  teacher  at  her  maximum,  with  $lf>  00  additional  for  supervising 
the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

1  grammar  teacher  with  ten  years'  experience  and  815  00  additional  for 

supervising  the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

25  teachers,  several  principals,  lecturers  in  History  and  High  School  assistants 
in  their  first  year,  and  second  vice-principals 

2  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  one  year's  experience 

7  principals  in  ungraded  schools 

3  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years'  experience 

48  vice- principals,  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  principal  of  the  Lincoln 

Evening 

1  assistant  in  High  School,  with  three  years'  experience 

12  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

17  assistants  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maximum  salary 

3  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

12  heads  of  departments  in  High  Schools 

IS  principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

3  vice-principals  of  High  Schools 

4  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes,  and  Normal  School. 
4  principals  of  High  Schools 


PER   MONTH. 


SI  00 


53  00 


84  00 


S8  00 
!>0  00 


V)l  00 


100  00 
110  00 
115  00 
120  00 
125  00 
125  00 
130  00 
135  00 
140  00 
150  00 
155  00 
175  00 
165  00 
200  00 
250  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES— Concluded. 


1,015  regular  teachers  with  classes. 
3d  day  substitutes. 
6  evening  substitutes. 
18  unassigned  teachers  without  pay. 


1,074  Total  number  of  teachers. 


Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools 

Average  High  Schools 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools 

Average  High  Schools 


PER  MONTH. 


§134  00 
162  00 


79  00 
121  00 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1898. 

1893. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

20 

52 

15 

3 

1 

21 

53 

11 

92 

90 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  bj'  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 

7 
66 

7 

7 
66 
20 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

80 

93 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 


1898. 

1899. 

133 
1,365 

791 

40,7-18 

7,061 

140 

1,3S1 

S14 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

40,274 
6,258 

50,101 

48,870 

Total  average  number  belonging 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

37,225 

US 

1,043 

527 

30,435 
2,993 

38,191 

Average  daily  atttendance  in  the  High  Schools 

1,183 
560 

31,S61 
3  225 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School 
Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 

Average  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

35,116 

36,940 

OP    COMMON     SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  MARSHAL'S   REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1899. 


Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number  of  Negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total  number  of  census  children  between  5  and  17  years  of 
age 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age — 

White 

Negro 

Mongolian 

Total 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children  — 

Native  born 

Foreign  born 




36,440 
36,806 


105 
101 


742 


22,662 
46 
368 


96,654 
1,714 
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REPORT     OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER   OF     CHILDREN   IN   THE  CITY  FROM 

188S   TO   1899,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 

NUMBER. 

Mav,   1888. . 

81,171 
83,314 
84,531 

"      1889 

"      1890 

"      1891 

86,493 

"      1892 

87,774 
S8,567 

1893 

"       1891  

92,026 

"       1895 

93,558 

94,925 

"      1897  

9S.506 

"      1898 

9S.091 

"      1899 

98.36S 

COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT    OF     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED     AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1889. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889 

42,626 
42,926 
43,626 
46,172 
45,775 
44,349 
44,822 
45,435 
46,564 
50,101 
4S.870 

31,609 
31,352 
31,809 
32,434 
32,799 
32,939 
33,020 
33.50S 
33,531 
35,116 
36,940 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899 

OF    COMMON     SCHOOLS. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT— JUNE,  1899. 


Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Lowell,  Girls'  and  Mission 

Number  of  teachers  in   Polytechnic  High  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice- Principals). 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  of  unassigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Number  of  teachers  History , 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing , 


Men. 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  tocal) 
Number  of  vice- principals  (included  in  total) 


18 

10 

10 

2 

44 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Women. 


102 
25 
22 
14 


26 

14 

278 

452 

89 

45 

53 

4 


972 
64 
45 
24 


Total. 

44 

24 

288 

454 

133 

57 

54 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 


1,074 


67 
38 
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REPORT    OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES-JUNE,  1899. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Adams  Cosmopolitan. . .. 

Agassiz  Primary 

Bergerot  School 

Bernal  Heights  Primary. 

Broadway  Grammar 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Burnett  Primary 

Chinese  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Primary 

Columbia  Grammar 

Cooper  Primary 

Crocker  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Dudley  Stone  Primary.. 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Grammar 

Fairmount  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hancock  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1899- Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Hawthorne  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar , 

Henry  Durant  Primary. . . 
Horace  Mann  Grammar. . 

Humboldt  Primary 

Hunters'  Point  Primary... 

Irving  Primary 

Irving  Scott  Grammar...., 

Jackson  Primary 

James  Lick  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar 

Lafayette  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary.. . 

Le  Conte  Primary , 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Lowell  High 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  High 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Noe  Valley  Primary 

Normal  School 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar. 

Park  Primary 

Peabody  Primary 


1 

12 

1 

19 

1 

13 

19 

2 

13 

1 

1 

9 

16 

4  1 

U 

9 

19 

2 

8 

•  1 

9  1 

13 

3 

13 

14 

11 

5 

13 

15 

12 

3 

8 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

16 

2 

12 
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REPORT     OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1899— Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Polytechnic  High 

Redding  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sherman  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

Stanford  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Sutro  Primary 

Sunnyside  Primary 

Sunny  Vale  Primary 

Washington  Grammar. . . 

Webster  Primary 

West  End  Primary 

Whittier  Primary 

Winfield  Scott  Primary . 


Evening  Schools. 


Business  

Franklin 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann. 

Humboldt 

Irving  Scott . . 

Lincoln 

Richmond 

Rincon 

Spring  Valley.. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1899-Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Evening  Schools. 


Washington. 


Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training 

Teacher  of  History 

Teacher  of  Sewing 

Unassigned  Teachers  without  pay 

Teachers  of  Day  Substitute  Class 

Teachers  of  Evening  Substitute  Class. 


Totals. 


388 


i6i 


1,082 


J 

5 
35 

36 
8 

9S1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Number  of  teachers  wno  are  graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools 64 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  any  other  State  Normal  School 18 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School 425 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  University  of  California 34 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  life  diplomas 49* 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  State  Educational  Diplomas 208 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  High  School  certificates 51 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  county  or  grammar  grade  certificates  471 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  county  or  primary  grade  certificates 47 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  for  some  educational  journal 820 


26  REPORT    OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 

STATEMENT  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 
Number  of  teachers  in  department  June  30,  1898 1>070 

Loses — 

By  resignation 2 

By  dismissal 53 

By  abolishment  of  position 4 

By  retirement 2 

By  death 2 

63 

1,007 
Gains — 

Teachers  elected  June  30,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 67 


In  Department  June  30,  1899  (including  18  unassigned) 1,074 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES,  1899-1900. 

Salaries $1,088,640  00 

New  buildings 76,000  00 

Repairs 48,000  00 

Supplies — 

Fuel— coal  and  wood 86,500  00 

Indigent  and  library  books — State  Law 12,000  00 

Janitorial  supplies 6,700  00 

Stationery— State  Law 9,250  00 

Furniture 7,900  00 

Apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  gongs,  etc 6,420  00 

Hardware,  tools  and  nails 2,000  00 

Shellac,  varnish  and  paint 500  00 

Telephone 1,000  00 

Light 7,000  00 

Census , 5,000  00 

Postage .• 500  00 

Advertising 600  00 

Legal 500  00 

Incidentals  ($4,000) 2,400  00 

One  mechanic  (§3  50  per  daj'),   one  clockmaker,  one  electrician, 

one  locksmith,  ten  laborers  ($2  50  per  day) 12,408  00 

Printing  . . . , 3,600  00 

84,278  00 

$1,290,918  00 


Teachers9  Professional  Library 
8.  F.  Public  School* 
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S  ALARY     SCHEDULE,     1890-1900. 

EFFECT  JULY   1st,  1899. 


TO    \VH"M    PAID. 


PER   MONTH. 


HI3H  schools. 

Principals 

Vice-Principals 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

Teacher  drawing  Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  drawing,  French  and  German  (J.  J.  Schmitt),  Lowell  High  School 

Teacher  drawing,  Mission  High  School 

Head  teacher  drawing,  wood  carving,   clay  modeling    (Miss  Van  Vleck)  Poly- 
technic High  School 

Assistant  to  Miss  Van  Vleck  (Miss  Michener) 

Teacher  German,  Girls'  Mission  and  Polytechnic  High  Schools  (Mr.  Zimmerman) 

Teacher  French  and  English  Rhetoric,  Girls'  High  School  (Mrs.  Howard) 

Teacher  French  (Mrs.  Giffard),  Mission  High  School,  one-half  day 

Teacher  French  (Dr.  Du  Puy) ,  Polytechnic  High  School,  one-half  day 

Teacher  Spanish,  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  iron-work,  Manual  Training  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Bookkeeping  Classes  in  Polytechnic  High  School — 

Miss  -Fay 

Miss  Rademaker 

Miss  Durkee  

Miss  L.  White 

Teachers  Stenography  Classes  in  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  penmanship,  Polytechnic  High  School  (P.  A.  Espina) 


S250  00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

135  00 

150  00 

135  06 

135  00 

75  00 

140  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

90  00 
90  00 
75  00 
50  00 
80  00 
75  00 
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REPORT     OF    THE     SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  ]  899-1900— Continued. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


PER  MONTH. 


Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day . 


In  fixirfg  the  salary  of  High  School  teachers,  experience  in  regularly  or- 
ganized high  schools  in  the  United  States,  under  a  high  school  certificate; 
shall  count. 


PRIMARY  AND   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 


Principals  Primary  Schools,  16  or  more  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  12,  13,  14  or  15  classes. 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  8,  9,  10  or  11  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  5,  6,  or  7  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  3  or  4  classes 


Principals  Primary  Schools,  1  or  2  classes 

Principals  Burnett  and  Fairrnount  Schools,  they  being  intermediate  schools. . 

The  salary  of  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  18  or  mere  classes 
shall  be  $200  00  per  month.  The  salary  of  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 
having  less  than  18  classes  shall  be  §175  00  per  month. 

Grammar  Schools  having  18  or  more  classes,  now  having  two  Vice-Princi 
pals,  shall  be  entitled  to  two  Vice-Principals,  at  a  salary  of  $125  00  per  month 
each. 

All  Grammar  Schools  of  15,  16  or  17  classes  now  having  two  Vice-Principals 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  Senior  Vice- Principal,  at  a  salary  of  §125  00  per  month, 
and  to  one  Junior  Vice-Principal  at  a  salary  of  §100  00  per  month.  All  Gram 
mar  Schools  of  14  classes  or  less  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  Vice-  Principal,  at 
a  salary  of  §125  00  per  month. 

Tbat  all  Primary  Schools  of  less  than  14  classes  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  Vice-Principal,  and  that  all  Primary  Schools  of  14  classes  or  more  shall  be 
entitled  to  but  one  Vice-Principal,  at  a  salary  of  §100.00  per  month. 

REGULAR  TEACHERS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY   GRADE    CLASSES. 

Grades  shall  be  designated  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th. 


First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  §2  50  per  month  for  2d,  3d  and  4th  grades, 
and  $3  00  a  month  for  1st,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  are  reached: 


§6  00 


150  00 
135  00 
125  00 
115  00 
105  00 
100  00 
150  00 


50  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1S93-1900— Continued. 


TO    WHOM    l'AID. 


First  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

^inth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Twelfth  year 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primary  Grade 
eertificates  shall  not  exceed  S»6S  00  per  month. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1899-1900— Continued. 


TO   WHOM  PAID. 


PER   MONTH. 


Assistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  teaching  German  and  English, 
or  English  and  French,  or  Music  and  English,  having  special  certificates  to 
teach  such  special  subjects,  $5  00  per  month,  in  addition  to  their  salaries 
according  to  the  schedule. 

In  fixing  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  after  election  as  a  regular  teacher,  credit 
shall  be  given  such  teacher  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  Substitute  List. 

SUBSTITUTE   LIST — DAV  AND  EVENING. 

The  Superintendent  shall  organize  Day  and  Evening  Substitute  Classes  of 
Teachers. 

The  Day  Substitute  Class  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  in  number,  selected 
from  the  Unaligned  List,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  appointment;  the 
Evening  Substitute  Class  shall  not  exceed  six  in  number,  selected  in  same 
manner;  and  from  these  classes  teachers  shall  be  selected  for  temporary  va- 
cancies. 

Teachers  of  the  Day  Substitute  Class  shall  be  paid  S40  00  per  month. 

Substitutes  teaching  in  High  Schools  shall  receive  §6  00  per  day  while 
actually  engaged  in  work. 

Teachers  of  the  Evening  Substitute  Class  shall  receive  S15  00  per  month. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  of  Principals  of  Evening  Schools  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Schools  having  22  or  more  classes 

Schools  having  14  to  21  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  10  to  13  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  6  to  9  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  5  or  less  classes,  both  inclusive 

Each  Vice-Principal  of  Evening-  Schools  shall  teach  a  class,  and  shall 
Receive  no  compensation  as  Vice-Principal  in  addition  to  his  or  her  salary  as 
teacher. 

Vice-Principal  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Vice- Principal  Washington  and  Business  Evening  School 

Assistants  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  Book-keeping  Department,  Business  Evening  School 

Teacher  Typewriting,  Business  Evening  School 


§125  00 
100  00 
S5  00 
75  00 
60  00 


75  00 
60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
60  00 


OP    COMMON     SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1399-19D0— Continued. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


Teachers  High  School  Class- -Humboldt,  Hamilton,  Washington,  Horace  Maim 

Evening-  Schools 

Head  teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Teacher  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening  School 


DEPARTMENT    AT   LARGE. 


Vocal  Music  (Miss  Black) 

Vocal  Music  (Miss  Carpenter) 

Physical  Culture  (H.  C.  F.  Stahle) 

Physical  Culture  (G.  S.  Michling) 

Teachers  Sewing 

Teacher  Drawing  (Miss  Ball) 

Teacher  History,  with  stereopticon 

Teacher  Iron  Work,  Polytechnic  High  School. 


OFFICE   AND   SHOP    EMPLOYEES. 


Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Board  of  Examiners  (four) ,  each  per  annum 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

Stenographers  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent's  Office. 

Messenger  Board  of  Education 

Messenger  Superintendent's  office 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teamster,  Supply  Department 

Teamster,  Buildings  and  Grounds  Department 

Assistant  Inspector  Buildings 


S60  00 
60  00 
50  00 


90  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

65  00 
125  00 
100  00 
100  00 


150  00 

100  00 

25  00 

75  00 

110  00 

100  00 

150  00 

110  00 

150  00 

110  00 

92  50 

91  00 

108  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1S99-1900— Concluded. 


TO   WHOM   PAID. 


rER    MONTH. 


FIXES  AND   DEDUCTIONS. 

Fine  SO  50  for  tardiness,  day  school,  passed  May  31,  1S99. 

Fine  SO  50  for  tardiness,  evening  school,  passed  May  10,  1S99. 

Fine  §2  50  for  failure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circular  or  letters  from 
office,  passed  March  29,  1899. 

Deduction  of  one-twentieth  for  each  day's  absence,  passed  April  28,  1S99. 

No  excuse  to  be  absent  from  school,  with  pay,  shall  be  granted  to  any 
principal  or  teacher  of  this  Department,  except  under  suspension  of  rules,  and 
by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  passed  June  14,  1S99. 

Fine  S5  00  for  principals  failing  to  make  report  of  absentees  on  last  school 
day  of  month. 

janitors'  salaries. 

So  00  per  class-rooni,  up  to  and  including  10  class-rooms. 

84  50  per  room  in  excess  of  10  rooms— rooms  unoccupied  not  counted. 

Janitor  service  in  evening  schools,  S2  50  per  room. 

For  exceptions,  see  Minutes  of  March  29,  1899,  No.  20,  page  348. 


REPORT 


School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Commissioners. 


OFFICERS. 

MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAN Chairman 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  R.  H.  WEBSTER Secretary 

TREASURER  I.  J.  TRUMAN Treasurer 


San  Francisco,  Jifly  25,  1899. 


To  the  Honnrnble  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco— 


Gentlemen  :    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission  for  the  year  terminating  June  30, 1899  : 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

Contributions  by  teachers  bound  by  provisions  of  the  Annuity  Law 

Amount  received  in  accordance  with  Section  8  (a)  from  teachers 
retired  during  fiscal  year — 

89,385  50 

$161  15 

176  85 
320  76 
323  20 
320  80 

April  15,  1899— Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph 

June  14  1899    Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell 

1.305  76 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 


Deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  by  Messrs  Tillman  &  Bendel— 

December  31, 1898 

February  28,  1899 

April  30, 1899 


June  12,   1899  -Contribution   by  San  Francisco    Public  School 
Teachers'  Legislative  Committee 


Total  receipts  (to  be  apportioned  75  per  cent  to  the  Annu 
ity  Fund  and  25  per  cent  to  the  Permanent  Fund) 


June  G,  1899— Donations  to  Permanent  Fund  by  Collis  P.  Hun- 
tington, Esq 


INTEREST   ACCOUNT. 

December  31, 1899— Permanent  Fund,  German  Bank 

July  1, 1899— Permaneut  Fund,  German  and  Security  Banks. 


December  31,  1898— Annuity  Fund.  Hibernia  Bank. 
July  1,  1899— Annuity  Fund,  Hibernia  Bank 


Grand  total  receipts 

APPORTIONMENTS. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fuud,  75  per  cent  of  §10,927  21,  as 
aforestated 

Interest  on  Annuity  Fund 

To  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  25  per  cent  of  $10  927  21 
as  aforestated 

Donation  of  C.  P.  Huntington  to  Permanent  Fund 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund 


$157  00 
21  95 
16  50 


$49  05 
26  90 


?81  34 

78  82 


88,195  41 
160  16 

2,731  80 
100  00 
75  95 


J]  95  45 
40  50 


.•Jin, 927  21 


75  95 


$11,263  32 


$11,263  32 
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ANNUITY    FUND. 


July  1,  1898-P.alance  in  Fund 

December  31,  1898-nIterest 

July  1,  1899-75  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts  (.$10,927  21). 
July  1, 1899-Interest 


Disbursements  for  year 

July  1,  1899-Balauce  in  Fund. 


$7,692  51 

81  34 

8,195  41 

78  82 


$16,048  08 
10,102  00 


$5,946  08 


PERMANENT    FUND. 


July  1,  1898— Amount  in  Fund 

December  31,  1898— Interest . 

June  6,  1899— Donation  by  C.  P.  Huntington,  Esq 

July  1, 1899-25  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts  ($10,927  21). 
July  1,  1899— Interest 


July  1,  1899— Total  in  Fund. . 


$3,102  63 

49  05 

100  00 

2,731  80 

26  90 


$6,010  38 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT    OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOL    TEACHERS'   ANNUITY  AND 

RETIREMENT  FUND  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL  ACT,  MARCH  26,  1895. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Under  original  act  by  deducting  1  per  cent  from  salaries  of  con- 
tributing teachers  and  from  payments  by  teachers  retired. . . . 

$10,961  39 

23,584  85 

$34,546  24 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

$4,714  42 
17,875  38 

Total 

22.589  80 

$11,956  44 

$5,946  05 
6,010  39 

Total 

11,956  44 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 


ANNUITY  FUND. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

Itt97— May  3,  Balance  transferred  from  Fund  under  original  Act 

•St!.  246  97 
17,574  46 

Total 

$23,821  43 
17.875  38 

§5,946  05 

PERMANENT  FUND. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

1898— June  30,    25   per  cent  of  all    receipts  ($12,291  90)  under 

$3,102  63 

2,907  76 

$6,010  39 
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ANNUITANTS. 


Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg 

Mr.  George  Brown 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Campbell 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore 

Mrs.  Josephine  Gerichten., 

Miss  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph , 

Miss  Kate  Kollmeyer 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Molloy. 
Miss  Victorine  M.  Raclet.. 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Mis6  Flora  McD.  Shearer. . 

Miss  Mary  M.  Solomon 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Soule 

Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  §1.00  per  month 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  50  cts.  per  month 


ANNUITY 
PER   MONTH. 


§50  00 

25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
50  00 

26  66§ 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 

36  661 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 


TOTAL 
PER  MONTH. 


$77 


758 
141 
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ANNUITY    FUND— HOW    PROVIDED. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and  interest  thereof: 

1.  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all  those  subject  to  the 
burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from  the  warrants  for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer to  the  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening  school  teach- 
ers whose  salary  does  not  exceed  $50  par  month. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  or  from  other  sources. 

3.  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  deducted  or  withheld  from 
the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of 
absence  from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  set  apart  for 
the  aforesaid  fund;  and  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate 
monthly  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

TWO  PARTS  TO  THE  FUND— PERMANENT  AND  ANNUITY  FUND. 

1.  A  permanent  fund  consists  of  (a)  25  per  cent  of  all  contributions  from  those 
affected  by  this  Act;  (b)  25  per  cent  of  all  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  donor  or  testator;  (c)  25  per  cent  of  all  moneys  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  teachers  because  of  absence  from  duty.  [Note. — When  the  permanent 
fund  shall  amount  to  150,000,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received  shall  go  into  the 
annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by 
its  donor  or  testator  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund.] 

2.  Annuity  fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  income  derived  from  the  permanent  fund; 
(b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  annuity  and  retirement  fund  not  specified  to 
be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund;  (c)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  Act 
to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 

HOW    ADMINISTERED. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and  Mayor,  who  shall  meet  biennially  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  Supervisors.  The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five  teachers,  at 
least  one  being  a  class  teacher  from  some  primary  school  and  one  a  class  teacher 
from  some  grammar  school,  one  or  two  being  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

QUALIFICATION    FOR    RETIREMENT. 

1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher  or  school  officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
tire and  to  receive  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  payable  quar- 
terly. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  performing  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least 
five  years,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  pro- 
portion of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or  she 
has  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty 
years. 

Provided,  That  any  annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  its  recipient  return  to  service 
hi  the  public  schools,  and  any  annuity  less  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity 
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shall  cease  if  the  Committee  on  Retirement  shall,  at  any  time,  decide  that  its  re- 
cipient has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and 
has  been  reimbursed  from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her 
contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  That  such  proportionate  reduction  shall  not  apply  to  those 
now  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  shall  have  filed  the  specified  notice  within 
ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  into  the  fund  had  they 
been  contributing  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  a  person  cease  to  teach  in  any  county,  or  city  and  county, 
where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after 
such  person  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  he  or 
she  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  to  re- 
tire from  the  profession  of  teaching  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  before 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such 
retiring  teacher,  if  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  time  of  retirement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has  had  years  of  ser- 
vice, by  paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  that  fund  corresponding 
to  those  years  of  service  rendered  at  a  time  when,  or  in  a  place  where,  It  was  Im- 
possible to  make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity 
fund. 

Provided,  That  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be  based  on  $25  per 
month. 

Provided,  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  in  the  annuity  fund  to  pay  all  warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants 
in  full,  then  the  money  in  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the 
sum  received  by  such  annuitants  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  against 
that  fund  to  date. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

R.     H.     WEBSTER, 
Secretary  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners. 


OUR  CITY  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


— BY— 


CECIL.    X\^.     M^RPC 


President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


OUR  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


By  Cecil  W.  Mark. 


For  half  a  century  our  School  Department  has  been  strug- 
gling slowly  towards  the  highest  ideals  in  education.  The 
struggle  has  been  long  and  the  improvement  has  been  slow, 
for  the  laws  under  which  we  were  governed  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  our  City  to  keep  pace  with  the  needed  improvement 
in  our  Public  School  System. 

The  Consolidation  Act  provided  that  twelve  School  Direc- 
tors should  be  elected  every  two  years.  They  were  nominated 
by  political  conventions,  and  secured  their  election  either  by 
making  direct  or  indirect  promises  to  reward  certain  persons 
who  were  instrumental  in  securing  their  election.  No  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  a  man's  fitness  for  the  position,  but  usually 
men  sought  the  place  as  a  stepping-stone  in  their  political 
career,  or  to  advertise  their  particular  business  or  profession, 
or  for  the  purpose  ot  placing  their  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
School  Department,  or,  we  regret  to  say,  for  the  sole  object 
of  increasing  their  yearly  income.  With  the  foregoing  objects 
in  view  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  School  Department  does  not 
take  rank  with  the  leading  city  school  systems  of  our  Union? 
For  25  years  Boards  of  Education  have  come  and  gone,  leav- 
ing very  little  record  of  the  improvement  in  our  school 
buildings,  and  still  less  growth  toward  the  highest  and  best 
ideals  in  education.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  con- 
sider the  system  which  has  been  in  use  up  to  January  8th  of 
the  present  year.  As  we  are  isolated  from  other  large  cities 
that  are  successfully  solving  many  educational  problems  and 
are  perfecting  the  administration  of  their  school  affairs,  we  are 
unable  to  profit  by  their  experiences  to  any  large  degree. 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  so  much  thought  been 
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given  to  the  problems  of  city  school  administration.  The 
great  mass  of  humanity  is  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  hope  of  our  Republic  lies  in  our  public  school  system,  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  children  now  attending  the  public 
schools  are  residents  of  cities,  and  must  receive  their  educa- 
tion and  equipment  in  life,  through  the  City  School  System. 

While  our  new  Charter  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be  educa- 
tionally, at  the  same  time  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  Con- 
solidation Act.  The  public  school  section  which  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred  discussed  and  partially  adopted,  was 
more  satisfactory  than  the  one  finally  submitted  by  the  Free- 
holders. After  investigation  and  careful  consideration,  it  was 
found  that  our  City  School  System  could  not  be  considered 
independently  from  the  State,  and  that  the  general  law  must 
apply  to  our  School  Department.  As  long  as  this  opinion  is 
held,  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  an  ideal  school  administration, 
for  that  which  is  best  for  our  City  would  not  be  the  best  for  the 
smaller  towns  of  our  State,  and  the  rural  school  districts.  After 
all  it  is  not  so  much  the  laws  that  make  for  righteousness,  but 
the  persons  who  administer  the  affairs  of  State.  The  appoint- 
ment by  the  Mayor  of  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  four 
members  who  are  directly  accountable  for  the  administration 
of  our  Public  School  System,  fixes  and  centralizes  responsi- 
bility. The  Charter  also  provides  that  this  Board  shall  be  a 
continuous  body,  one  going  out  of  office  each  year.  No  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  this,  for  in  past 
years  the  radical  change  of  policy  of  school  boards  has  almost 
wrecked  our  Public  School  System. 

The  Charter  gives  great  latitude  to>  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  employing  such  teachers  and  persons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  its  powers  and  duties.  This  un- 
limited power  the  present  Board  of  Education  will  use  con- 
scientiously, and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  School  De- 
partment. The  Charter  also  provides  for  increased  super- 
vision of  schools.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  fault  finding  or 
emphasizing  the  petty  details  of  school  life,  but  a  broad,  high- 
minded   and  progressive   supervision ;   one  that  inspires  the 
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teacher  and  pupil  to  strive  after  the  highest  ideals  in  educa- 
tion ;  one  not  of  fear  but  of  co-operation ;  one  that  will  use 
the  strength  of  the  strong  to  supplement  the  weakness  of  the 
weak.  Supervision  in  its  broadest  sense  should  be  construc- 
tive and  not  destructive. 

While  the  Charter  was  before  the  people  for  adoption, 
the  objection  was  raised  by  those  who  opposed  it,  that  the 
School  Department  was  not  liberally  provided  for,  and  that,  in 
order  to  run  the  schools  on  the  limitations  prescribed,  the 
wholesale  reduction  of  salaries  would  follow.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  the  Charter  provides  ample  money,  and 
further  protects  each  and  every  teacher  in  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  his  salary  by  the  5th  day  of  each  month.  The 
improvement  of  the  administration  on  the  business  side  of  our 
Department  will  be  great  under  the  new  organization.  The 
Board  of  Education  will,  by  fairly  strict  economy,  be  able  to 
reduce  the  running  expenses  of  the  Department,  and  thereby 
use  the  money  apportioned  by  the  Supervisors  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings,  and  the  proper  equipment  of  class- 
rooms. Boards  of  Education  in  the  past,  owing  to  the  heavy 
pressure  upon  them  for  positions  of  many  kinds,  have  em- 
ployed many  more  teachers  and  persons  than  were  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  proper  administration  of  the  School 
Department. 

The  Charter  places  the  furnishing  of  supplies  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  the  system  which  has  been  adopted 
will  be  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 
While  the  City  has  been  extremely  liberal  in  its  appropriation 
for  school  purposes,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
business  methods,  the  schools  have  not  been  supplied  with 
supplementary  or  indigent  books,  charts,  maps ;  in  fact  every- 
thing needed  for  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  various  sub- 
jects has  been  entirelv  neglected. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  things  which 
the  present  Board  of  Education  has  accomplished,  believing 
them  all  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  our  schools :     The  holding  of  principals  directly  re- 
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sponsible  for  their  entire  school,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  only 
the  spirit  but  also  the  letter  of  the  Charter  to  centralize  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  the  principal  is  the  proper  one,  and  the 
only  one  who  can  be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  proper 
conducting  and  carrying  into  effect  the  course  of  study,  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  school. 

The  abolition  of  the  granting  of  certain  privileges  to  certain- 
schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  Department.  For  that 
reason  we  have  abolished  the  position  of  special  teacher  of 
sewing,  not  because  sewing  has  no  educational  value,  but  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  great  value,  and  should  be  taught  in  all 
sections  and  schools  of  our  City.  However,  I  would  not  have 
you  understand  that  all  schools  should  be  treated  absolutely 
alike,  for  conditions  sometimes  exist  which  make  it  necessary 
to  vary  the  manner  of  treatment. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  relative  to  excessive  home  study, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  called  to  it  not  only  by 
the  many  parents  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  but 
also  by  the  daily  press.  It  has  been  claimed  as  the  reason  why 
it  is  necessary  to  require  so  much  home  study,  that  the  course 
of  instruction  must  be  covered,  and  that,  owing  to  excessive 
work  required,  the  pupils  must  do  a  great  deal  of  studying  at 
home.  While  the  Board  believes  that  some  home-work  of  a 
definite  character  should  be  given,  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
should  be  greatly  decreased,  and  if  the  fault  lies  in  the  course 
of  study,  this  can  be  and  must  be  corrected  by  the  next  school 
year. 

The  question  of  examination  as  a  sole  test  of  promotion  has 
been  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they  have 
unanimously  agreed  not  to  base  promotions  on  examination 
alone,  but  to  combine  it  with  the  year's  standing.  So  far  as  we 
know  the  best  educational  thought  of  our  country  is  directly 
opposed  to  examinations  as  a  sole  basis  of  promotion,  but  be- 
lieves that  the  proper  time  for  written  tests  should  be  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  The  question  of  the  promotion  of  pupils 
from  grade  to  grade  should,  in  a  properly  supervised  depart- 
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ment,  be  left  entirely  with  the  principal  and  class  teacher. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  sub- 
ject we  trust  are  satisfactory,  for  we  believe  that  the  plan  of 
excusing  honoraries  and  recommended  pupils  from  examina- 
tion, is  an  excellent  one,  for  it  stimulates  and  encourages  them 
in  their  school  work,  and  makes  them  realize  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  final  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  rests  upon 
each  day's  recitations  and  behavior. 

For  many  years  Boards  of  Education  have  been  governed 
entirely  ir»  their  selection  of  teachers  to  our  Department,  not 
by  the  fitness  of,  but  by  personal  friendship  for,  the  teacher  ap- 
pointed, or  by  the  request  of  some  personal  or  political  friend. 
This  plan  the  present  Board  of  Education  believes  is  abso- 
lutely wrong,  and  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment. For  that  reason  we  have  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
wherein  we  recite  the  facts  known  to  us  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  also  call  attention  to  the  high 
privilege  of  becoming  a  teacher  in  our  Department,  owing  to 
the  life  tenure  of  positions,  and  to  other  advantages  connected 
with  our  school  system.  For  this  reason  a  Commission  has 
been  formed  looking  forward  to  the  solution  of  this,  the  most 
difficult  problem  now  confronting  not  only  the  School  Board 
of  San  Francisco,  but  all  City  School  Systems.  A  number  of 
plans  have  been  tried  in  many  of  the  Eastern  Cities,  and  in 
most  cases  they  have  proved  failures,  owing  to  the  change  of 
policy  of  School  Boards,  by  the  changing  of  the  personnel  of 
the  same.  The  Charter  provides  for  civil  service  in  all  the 
departments,  but  this  plan  cannot  apply  to  the  School  Depart- 
ment, as  the  teachers  are  properly  certificated,  and  have  al- 
ready passed  one  test  in  either  graduating  from  the  University, 
the  Normal  School,  or  have  secured  their  certificate  upon  ex- 
amination. The  scope  of  this  Commission  is  a  broad  one,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  which  is  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  its  adoption  will  be  on  the  highest  plane 
educationally,  and  will  secure  in  the  future  the  best  possible 
material  available  for  our  Department.  Day  by  day  numerous 
applications  are  received  from  people  of  high  standing  educa- 
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tionally,  and  possessed  of  the  best  credentials,  and  willing  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  primary. or  grammar  schools  as  a  class 
teacher,  and  work  up  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  the 
Department. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  high  standing  and  the  abso- 
lute integrity  of  those  persons  whom  the  Board  has  requested 
to  assist  it  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  election  of  teachers  to  our 
Department.  The  letters  of  acceptance  which  were  received 
from  those  already  over-taxed  men,  have  shown  that  their 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  improving 
of  existing  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  plan  will  be 
formulated  which  will  not  only  be  adopted  by  our  School 
Board,  but  will  also  be  a  guide  to  all  school  authorities  of  our 
country. 

For  some  time  past  the  California  Club  of  our  City  has 
conducted  successfully  a  children's  play-ground  on  the  school 
lot  located  on  Bush  street.  T  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  equip  and  conduct  children's  play-grounds,  and  the 
School  Board  has  asked  the  Supervisors  to  set  aside  $5,000 
for  that  purpose.  In  many  Cities  of  our  Union  this  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  the  children's  play-ground  movement 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  play-grounds  have  grown  in 
number,  and  all  cities  that  have  tried  the  experiment  have  been 
exceedingly  liberal  in  their  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  children's  playgrounds  of  this  City  will  be 
conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner,  not  only  as  a  place  of 
recreation,  but  also  as  a  place  to  develop  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  nature  of  the  child.  This  can  be  done  by  employing 
persons  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  children's  games, 
and  who  can  properly  conduct  and  supervise  this  most  im- 
portant work. 

Vacation  classes  for  the  poor  children  who  are  unable  to 
go  to  the  country  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  children's  play- 
ground movement.  These  classes  combine  work  and  play  in 
an  admirable  manner.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  devoted 
to  games,  and  when  the  child  tires  of  that,  he  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  manual-training  or  sloyd.     Nature-study  has  also  been 
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introduced  in  these  classes,  not  as  a  set  task,  but  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  observing  the  habits  of  animals  and  the  beauties 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  study  of  the  child's  environment  in  a 
simple  way.  The  girls  are  provided  with  all  kinds  of  games, 
and  at  certain  times  during  the  day  their  attention  is  turned  to 
cooking  and  sewing.  An  equipment  of  this  kind  is  not  very 
expensive,  and  the  cost  of  instructors  not  very  great.  Also 
kindergarten  children  are  not  only  taught  to  play  together  in 
harmony,  but  they  are  taught  instructive  games,  pretty  songs 
are  sung,  beautiful  pictures  are  shown  to  them,  and  delightful 
stories  are  told  to  them. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  vacation  classes  are 
not  organized  to  give  definite  instruction  as  our  public  schools 
are  required  to  do,  but  only  to  give  to  the  child  recreation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  instruct  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
thinks  it  is  all  play.  If  you  were  to  visit  Columbia  Square  you 
would  find  it  simply  used  as  a  loafing  ground.  The  children 
in  that  section  of  the  City  must  of  necessity  play  on  the 
crowded  streets  where  their  lives  are  endangered,  and  where 
they  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  vice.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  set  aside  $5,000  for 
children's  play-grounds,  and  that  the  Park  Commissioners 
will  permit  Columbia  Square  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  City  spends  man}'  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  punish 
offenders  of  the  law ;  let  it  now  spend  some  of  its  money  to 
prevent  crime.  Let  us  all  try  to  make  children  happy  in  a 
rational  way,  and  this  will  also  make  them  good. 

There  are  many  improvements  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
our  City  School  System,  and  let  us  for  a  few  moments  take 
them  up  one  by  one,  and  briefly  present  the  importance  of 
the  changes. 

THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  drafting  of  a 
Course  of  Study.  This  should  be  done  by  carefully  consider- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  schools,  and  also  the  various  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  teachers.     A  course  of  study  should 
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be  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational  thought,  and  should 
be  penned  with  a  nice  relation  to  the  educational  value  of  dif- 
ferent subjects.  A  new  Course  of  Study  should  not  be  revolu- 
tionary, but  should  steadily  advance  to  the  highest,  the  truest 
and  the  best  in  education.  Nearly  all  the  Cities  in  our  Union 
have  long  ago  adopted  an  eight-year  Course  of  Study,  and 
the  City  of  New  York  and  Kansas  City  have  a  seven-year 
course  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  reducing  of  the  number  of  years  in  the  elementary 
course  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  High  Schools  or  of  the 
University,  but  is,  we  believe,  in  the  interest  of  the  child;  for 
much  is  now  taught,  and  much  time  is  now  spent  on  subjects 
which  have  no  place  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  City  of  San  Francisco  has  from  two 
to  three  weeks'  more  school  a  year  than  any  other  large  city  of 
America.  This  really  makes  our  elementary  course  of  study 
nine  and  one-half  years,  while  other  Cities  are  accomplishing 
the  work  in  eight  years.  It  is  also  an  established  fact  that 
where  the  elementary  course  has  been  reduced,  the  number 
of  pupils  remaining  in  school  and  reaching  the  higher  grades 
of  the  grammar  work,  is  greatly  increased.,  and  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  in  the  high  schools  is  also  multiplied, 
for  children  after  once  entering  the  high  school  and  receiving 
new  methods  of  instruction  and  different  ways  of  presenting 
subjects,  and  having  the  advantage  of  special  teachers,  are 
determined  to  remain  until  they  succeed  in  graduating. 

A  Course  of  Study  should  be  suggestive,  and  much  latitude 
allowed  the  individual  teacher  to  carry  out  his  or  her  plan  of 
\vork.  We  would  not  have  you  understand  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  a  system  or  a  plan  of  work  (especially  is  this  needed 
in  a  large  department),  but  while  we  favor  definite  directions 
in  a  Course  of  Study,  at  the  same  time  much  freedom  should 
be.  given  to  the  class  teacher  in  carrying  out  his  or  her  methods 
in  reaching  the  desired  end.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of 
Education  after  considering  and  adopting  a  Course  of  Study 
shall  determine  to  have  it  remain  in  force  and  effect  for  at 
least  four  years.     The  wisdom  of  this  is  apparent  to  you  all, 
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for  the  changing  of  a  Course  of  Study  affects  not  only  the 
teachers  of  our  Department,  but  disarranges  the  work  and 
creates  unsettled  conditions. 

We  wish  that  you  who  are  opposed  to  a  change  in  the 
Course  of  Study  will  consider  whether  it  is  possible  for  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  to  be  correct  in  holding  fast  to  a 
nine  years'  course,  while  other  Cities  of  our  Union  have 
agreed  to  an  eight-year  Course  of  Study.  Is  it  possible  that 
we  are  right  and  that  the  rest  of  the  educational  world  is 
wrong?  Is  it  possible  that  the  millions  of  children  attending 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  the  proper  education  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools?  Is  it  possible  in  the  face  of  the  advanced  educational 
thought  of  our  time  that  no  impression  has  yet  been  made  upon 
our  City  schools?  Is  it  possible  that  the  celebrated  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in 
recommending  an  eight-year  Course  of  Study  for  all  elemen- 
tary schools  of  America,  is  wrong?  If  this  be  our  policy,  to 
remain  still  while  the  rest  of  the  educational  world  progresses, 
then  I  fear  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  public  school  system 
of  our  City. 

THE     GBADED    SYSTEM, 

Another  serious  defect,  and  one  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation hopes  to  remedy,  is  the  unyielding  graded  system  of  our 
City  schools.  This  defect  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  many  persons  deeply  interested  in  education,  and  many 
Cities  have  been  trying  different  plans.  Almost  all  have 
adopted  a  six-months'  plan  of  promotion,  thereby  relieving 
somewhat  the  evils  arising  from  a  strictly  graded  school.  All 
of  us  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  have  noticed  upon 
receiving  a  new  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  that 
during  the  first  week  differences  are  observed  in  the  pupils,  and 
as  time  goes  on  these  differences,  given  free  range,  would  be- 
come greater  and  greater  each  day,  and  that  one-third  of  the 
class  at  least,  could  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
three,  four  or  five  months,  that  would  take  the  other  two-thirds 
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ten  months.  This  difference  of  mental  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  children  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  six 
months  promotions  in  all  of  the  large  Cities  of  onr  Union. 
The  City  of  Paterson,  N.  J...  has  tried  a  unique  system,  one 
in  which  promotions  are  made  when  certain  portions  of  the 
class  are  ready  to  advance.  This  system  has  been  modified  in 
Oakland,  and  I  believe,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
can  see  our  way  clear  to  introducing  the  Oakland  plan  of  pro- 
motion in  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
different  plans  of  promotion  in  some  of  the  Cities  of  our 
country,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  set  time  for  yearly  pro- 
motions now  in  vogue  will,  we  trust,  soon  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  children  shall  not  be  held  back  except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  but  advanced  rapidly  and  thoroughly  in 
the  Course  of  Study.  Many  a  bright,  wide-awake  child  has 
been  discouraged  and  has  lost  interest  in  school  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  repeated  and  repeated  work  given  him.  A  system 
which  we  hope  to  try  immediately,  and  one  which  can  be 
adopted  without  any  great  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
schools,  is  the  establishment  of  an  ungraded  class  in  all  of 
the  large  schools.  This  class  is  not  particularly  for  the  dull 
child  or  the  abnormal  pupil,  but  is  also  for  the  exceedingly 
bright  child  or  the  pupil  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  be- 
hind in  his  work,  and  can,  by  a  little  special  help,  become  pro- 
ficient. For  instance,  a  boy  may  be  weak  in  grammar,  and  a 
girl  may  be  deficient  in  arithmetic,  but  under  skillful  teach- 
ing might  be  able  to  pass  on  to  the  next  grade  and  thereby 
save  a  year.  This  ungraded  class  has  been  successfully  tried 
in  many  places,  and  we  hope  to  introduce  it  by  degrees,  after 
showing  that  it  is  a  success. 

CLASS    FOE    DEAF    MUTES. 

Closely  allied  with  the  ungraded  class  is  the  establishment 
of  a  class  for  deaf  mutes,  whose  parents  do  not  desire  to  send 
their  children  to  the  State  Asylum.  While  there  are  not  very 
many  of  these  in  the  City,  at  the  same  time  we  have  found, 
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upon  our  visits  to  various  schools,  enough  of  these  abnormal 
children,  I  believe,  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  class,  and 
relieving  the  teacher  of  an  occasional  burden  of  this  kind.  If, 
after  investigating  the  subject  carefully,  it  is  believed  to  be 
necessary,  the  Board  of  Education  will,  at  the  commencement 
of  next  term,  establish  a  class  of  this  kind. 

MANUAL     TKAIMNC. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  and  sloyd  in  our  grammar  schools.  In  years  past 
this  most  important  branch  of  instruction  has  been  spasmodi- 
cally introduced,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  cases  those 
persons  who  were  employed  to  teach  manual  training  were 
not  properly  qualified  for  the  work.  As  we  visit  schools  from 
day  to  day  and  notice  the  tendency  of  boys  to  leave  school  at 
an  early  age,  the  Board  feels  that  something  must  be  done  to 
awaken  an  interest,  so  that  boys  will  endeavor  to  remain  in 
school.  It  is  our  plan  to  establish  sloyd  and  manual  training 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  City,  so  that  all  grammar 
pupils  can  be  accommodated.  We  have  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Work  of  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Work  is 
highly  qualified  for  the  position  he  is  called  to  occupy.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana,  Penn., 
the  Boston  Sloyd  Training  School,  and  now  holds  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University.  He 
has  had  a  broad  range  of  experience,  extending  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years ;  in  a  district  school,  then  in  a  graded  school, 
two  years  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  an  Eastern 
city,  and  seven  years  as  an  instructor  in  sloyd  and  drawing  in 
the  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  which  position  he  now 
holds.  Mr.  Work  in  his  seven  years  as  head  of  the  sloyd  and 
manual  training  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School,  has 
graduated  many  students  who  are  now  supervisors  of  sloyd  in 
various  cities,  and  for  that  reason  we  feel  that  his  experience 
with  teachers  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  inaugurating  this 
most  important  work. 
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The  time  has  passed  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  sloyd  and 
manual  training  should  be  introduced  into  the  grammar 
schools,  for  nearly  all  the  'leading  cities  of  our  sountry  have 
incorporated  it  in  their  courses  of  study,  and  without  an  excep- 
tion it  has  proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  boys  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  train  their  hands  in  conjunction  with  the 
training  of  their  minds.  It  has  also  had  a  helpful  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  boy's  character,  and  many  a  young 
man  who  would  have  left  school  early  in  life,  and  been  forced 
out  into  the  world  without  a  proper  training,  has  been  awak- 
ened and  aroused  to  further  pursue  his  course  of  study  and  re- 
ceive an  education  which  would  have  otherwise  been  denied, 
for  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  school  work  would  have  driven 
him  into  the  streets.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  mental 
training  coming  from  a  proper  course  of  study  in  sloyd  and 
manual  training  is  equal  to  that  which  is  derived  from  study 
in  text-books. 

DOMESTIC     SCIENCE. 

Closely  connected  with  the  manual  training  for  boys  is  the 
sewing  for  girls.  It  is  intended  that  sewing,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  principals,  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
while  the  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  are  taking  their  lessons 
in  sloyd,  the.  girls  will  be  occupied  in  sewing  lessons.  It  is 
not  merely  what  the  pupil  learns  in  the  actual  lessons  in  sew- 
ing, but  this  branch  of  instruction  also  develops  the  mind, 
interests  the  girls  in  school  work,  makes  them  more  careful  of 
the  appearance  of  their  clothing,  and,  above  all,  makes  them 
more  domestic  in  their  tendency.  This  last  result  is  exceed- 
ingly important,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  city  life,  where 
the  real  idea  of  home  and  the  real  love  of  home  life  is  deficient. 
The  Board  trusts  that  it  wil!  receive  your  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  the  department. 

Closely  allied  with  manual  training  and  sewing  is  the  in- 
troduction of  cooking.  This  we  advocate  most  strongly,  not 
only  for  the  real  educational  value  it  possesses,  but  also  for 
that  most  important  reason,  the  training  of  the  girls  of  our 
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public  schools  in  the  affairs  of  real  home  life.  This  is  very 
important,  for  all  of  us  know  that  the  average  young  woman 
of  to-day  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  fact  that  some  day 
she  may  have  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  real  duties  of  a 
domestic  career.  Besides,  we  men  folks  appreciate  the  great 
importance  of  the  proper  teaching  of  cooking,  and  this  would 
make  many  a  home  happier,  many  a  man  brighter  and  many  a 
life  sweeter  if  the  wife  cf  to-day  really  knew  and  appreciated 
good  cooking.  I  would  not  disparage  the  seeking  on  the 
part  of  the  young  women  for  all  the  education  possible,  bat  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  acquiring  of  book  knowledge  and  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetics,  let  them  also  have  the  ability 
to  sew,  to  cook  and  to  make  their  home  attractive,  for  this  will 
induce  many  a  man  to  acquire  domestic  habits. 

DRAWING    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Board  also  intends  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  the 
drawing  department,  for  it  thinks  it  impossible  for  one  person 
to  supervise  the  subject  of  drawing  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  For  that  reason,  and  after  carefully  looking  into 
qualifications,  the  Board  has  selected  Miss  D.  Beebe,  a 
graduate  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly trained  for  the  position  of  supervisor  of  drawing.  Miss 
Beebe  has  successfully  taught  drawing  in  the  California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  comes  highly  recommended 
by  Professor  Churchill,  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

While  the  laws  of  our  State  governing  compulsory  educa- 
tion are  exceedingly  weak,  at  the  same  time  we  believe  much 
can  be  done  to  force  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
The  census  report  of  this  year  will  reach  nearly  80,000  chil- 
dren. The  enrollment  will  probably  be  48,000,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  36,000.  About  10,000  children  attend 
private  schools.     By  these  figures  you  can  notice  the  great 
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number  of  children  who  are  running  about  the  streets,  receiv- 
ing no  education  except  that  of  vice,  and  who  in  a  few  years 
will  be  grown  men,  leading  either  a  life  of  idleness  or  possibly 
of  crime.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  City  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law,  for  it  is  a 
duty  that  we  owe  to  the  State  to  educate  the  children  so  that 
in  the  future  our  republic  will  be  sure  to  stand  and  not  be 
liable  to  be  overrun  by  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious?  The  City 
of  Boston  has  thirty-five  truant  officers,  and  it  must  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  that  city  that  compulsory  education  is  enforced. 
Boston  has  also  assumed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  edu- 
cate its  children,  and  has  in  a  number  of  instances  taken  chil- 
dren from  their  parents  and  sent  them  to  a  truant  school, 
where  they  were  fed,  clothed  and  educated,  and  were  returned 
again  to  their  parents  when  reformed. 

The  most  unique  system  of  compulsory  education  in  our 
country  is  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The  system  has  worked  almost 
perfectly,  and,  briefly  outlined,  is  as  follows :  A  strong  truant 
school  is  established  under  the  most  skillful  and  able  manage- 
ment. Teachers  who  have  not  only  made  a  study  of  the 
proper  methods  of  instructing  in  different  subjects,  but  have 
also  made  a  deep  study  of  the  child  nature  and  life  of  the 
abnormally  developed  child,  who  is  intent  on  disobeying  the 
rules  and  laws  of  society  rather  than  obeying  them,  are  em- 
ployed. This  school  is  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  truant 
officers  report  there  daily.  Telephone  connections  are  made 
from  the  truant  school  to  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  each 
morning  pupils  who  are  absent  are  reported  to  the  truant 
school,  together  with  their  addresses,  and  then  the  officers  are 
sent  in  search  of  the  truants.  Parents  co-operate  in  every  way, 
for  the  compulsory  education  law  is  such  that  it  can  be  en- 
forced, and  the  punishment  cannot  be  avoided.  The  Board 
hopes  some  day  to  introduce  a  plan  of  compulsory  education 
by  organizing  a  system  of  truant  officers  and  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  truant  school.  , 
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PHYSICAL    CFLTUBE. 

Another  improvement  which  the  Board  hopes  to  make  is 
the  reorganization  of  the  teaching  of  physical  culture.  This 
subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  comprehends  more  than  the  visit- 
ing of  the  schools  once  in  six  weeks  by  a  person  who  teaches 
a  few  gymnastic  exercises.  If  this  is  all  that  physical  culture 
really  means,  then  the  principals  and  class  teachers  can  carry 
on  the  work  just  as  weil  as  a  special  instructor.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  has  a  broader  and  deeper  significance,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  reforms  that  can  be  introduced  into 
our  public  schools.  Physical  culture  has  come  to  mean  not 
only  the  development  of  the  muscle  of  the  child,  but  also  a 
deep  study  of  the  diet,  nervous  condition,  habits,  in  fact  the 
entire  nature  of  the  child.  Many  systems  of  physical  culture 
are  advocated  by  different  instructors,  but  we  care  not  what 
system  is  used,  as  long  as  the  desired  results  are  obtained. 
We,  as  teachers,  are  also  profoundly  interested  in  physical 
culture  for  our  own  personal  benefit,  for  much  advice  and 
many  admonitions  can  be  given  to  us  by  one  who  is  compe- 
tent and  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  proper  modes 
of  living. 

NATURE    STUDY. 

In  speaking  of  nature  study,  I  am  reminded  of  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Tennyson,  which  read  thus : 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall ; 
I  pluck  thee  out  of  the  cranny, 
Hold  thee  in  my  hands. 
Little  flower. 

If  I  could  understand  what  you  are,  root  and  all. 
And  all  in  all,  I  should  know  what  man  and  God  is." 

In  these  beautiful  lines  the  poet  really  appreciates  the  study 
of  nature.  Again  we  have  it  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  :  "Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not. 
neither  do  they  spin;  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all 
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his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  one  of  these."  Here  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  beauties 
of  the  flower.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  great  teacher 
Agassiz  and  the  student  Scudder,  who  when  given  a  fish  to 
study  spent  first  a  few  hours  studying  it  and  then  returned  to 
llie  master  teacher.  The  student  was  sent  back  again  to 'study 
the  fish.  Upon  his  return  he  was  again  sent  back,  until 
finally,  by  coming  in  real  contact  and  studying  the  real  fish, 
the  seeds  of  investigation  were  sown  and  the  strong  powers 
of  observation  were  cultivated,  so  that  the  student  Scudder 
became  the  great  naturalist  and  scientist,  who  is  now  taken  as 
authority  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Suppose  that  Agassiz 
had  given  the  student  a  book  to  read  on  fish,  do  you  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  Dr.  Scudder  would  ever  have  had  a  deep 
and  lasting  desire  to  search  for  himself  the  truths  of  nature? 
Nature  study  is  no  fad,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
the  foundation  of  real  and  true  education.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  the  children  are  deprived  of  the  learning  of  the  simple 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  in  our  crowded 
city  life  the  real,  beautiful  things  that  surround  the  child  day 
by  day  are  not  seen  by  him,  and  that  the  period  of  his  life 
which  should  be  developed  by  observing  the  beauties  of  nature 
passes  by  unheeded,  and  in  after  life  he  goes  through  the  world 
not  appreciating  the  real,  true  beauties  that  surround  him. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  introducing  the  subject  of 
nature  study  is  that  most  of  us  have  not  been  trained  in  biology 
or  in  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  nature  study.  This  the 
Board  hopes  to  introduce  by  degrees,  and  we  trust  that  all  of 
us  will  make  an  effort  to  appreciate  the  real,  true  nature  study, 
for  in  the  words  of  David  Starr  Jordan,  "Nature  study  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  for  it  is  the  real  and  true 
foundation  of  all  knowledge."  It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  mental  training  derived  from  the  study  of  a  flower,  the 
thoughtful  observation  of  the  habits  of  a  cat  or  of  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  life  of  an  ant,  has  as  much  real  mental  training 
as  a  good  deal  of  the  nonsense  that  is  now  taught  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  etc.     Besides,  it  furnishes  a  vast  storehouse 
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of  composition  work,  of  oral  recitation  and  methods  of  awaken- 
ing the  talkativeness  of  the  child. 

THE   SAN   l'RANCTSCO    STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  assist  and  co- 
operate with  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  model  school.  We  believe  that  this 
work  is  very  important,  for  much  good  can  be  accomplished, 
not  only  by  the 'proper  training  of  normal  students,  but  also 
by  the  influence  it  will  have  over  the  teaching  force  of  our 
City  and  State.  The  Normal  School  faculty  has  come 
amongst  us,  not  to  in  any  way  criticize  or  interfere  with  our 
school  system,  but  to  assist  and  help  us  in  every  way  that  it 
can  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  conditions.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  entire  department  will  take  a  deep  interest  in 
our  State  Normal  School,  located  in  our  City,  and  help  in 
every  way  to  have  the  next  Legislature  re-enact  a  law  giving 
to  us  a  Normal  School  building  and  a  model  training  school, 
and  an  increased  appropriation  to  maintain  and  equip  this 
most  important  branch  of  public  education. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up  what  we  consider  the  most 
important  changes  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  our  City 
School  System.  We  would  not  have  you  understand,  how- 
ever, that  these  changes  will  be  brought  about  immediately, 
but  by  degrees  they  will  be  introduced,  thus  strengthening  and 
improving  our  department. 

i.     The  centralization  of  responsibility  in  the  principals. 

2.  Supervision  of  the  schools  by  experts  along  certain 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  improving  all  of 
us  in  our  work. 

3.  Conducting  the  department  on  strict  business  princi- 
ples. 

4.  The  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  department  on 
merit  and  not  for  personal  or  political  reasons. 
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5.  As  far  as  is  possible  the  treating  of  all  schools  alike, 
giving  them  the  same  privileges  and  the  same  advantages. 

6.  A  rational  method  of  promotion  of  pupils. 

7.  The  introduction  of  children's  playgrounds. 

8.  The  establishment  of  vacation  classes. 

9.  The  adoption  of  a  course  of  study  which  will  not  be 
too  revolutionary,  but  along  the  lines  of  modern  educational 
thought. 

10.  To  devise  a  plan  of  overcoming  the  evils  of  the  un- 
yielding graded  system. 

11.  The  formation  of  a  class  for  deaf  mutes. 

12.  Manual  training,  including  sloyd,  cooking  and  sewing. 

13.  The  strengthening  of  the  drawing  department. 

14.  An  attempt  to  amend  the  compulsory  education  law 
by  the  establishment  of  a  parent  school,  organized  by  teachers 
especially  adapted  for  that  kind  of  work  and  also  by  truant 
officers. 

15.  The  reorganization  of  the  teaching  of  physical  culture 
and  placing  it  in  the  department  on  a  proper  basis. 

16.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  nature  study 
into  our  department. 

17.  The  Board  intends  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  in  establishing  a  model 
training  school  for  the  proper  preparation  of  attending 
teachers,  and  also  where  we  can  go  and  receive  new  inspira- 
tion along  the  proper  methods  of  instruction. 

18.  Improvement  of  school  buildings  and  the  erection  of 
new  buildings. 
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To  the  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan,  Mayor 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hereby  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 
The  report  includes  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
since  January  8,  1900,  and  also  the  Annual  Statistical  Report 
of  the  Superintendent. 

Most  respectfully, 

CECIL  W.  MARK. 
President  Board  of  Education. 
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The  Board  of  Education  in  making  its  annual  report  de- 
sires to  present  it  in  two  divisions. 

First — The  educational  side  of  the  School  Department. 

Second — The  financial  or  business  side  of  school  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Board  realizes  the  great  difficulty  of  presenting  in  a 
proper  manner  the  educational  side  of  its  administration,  for 
results  of  this  kind  are  not  easily  seen  but  must  take  time  to 
show  the  ultimate  effect  of  changes  made.  Educational  re- 
form in  all  large  cities  has  come  slowly,  for  the  changing  of 
school  policy  and  the  improvements  made  are  not,  at  all  times, 
understood  by  large  bodies  of  citizens;  but  judging  from  the 
results  shown  in  other  large  cities  of  our  Union,  we  are  con- 
fident that  every  change  made  by  us  will  greatly  benefit  and 
improve  our  city  school  system. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  up  some  of  the  most  important 
changes  which  have  been  introduced,  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
defense,  but  in  order  to  present  cogent  reasons  for  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Charter  provides  for  cen- 
tralization of  authority,  and,  in  keeping  with  this  wise  pro- 
vision, the  Board  has  placed  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
principals,  making  them  responsible  for  their  entire  school. 
This,  we  find,  has  worked  well,  as  divided  responsibility  will 
tralization  of  authority,  and,  in  keeping  with  this  wise  pro- 
cipal  of  the  school  is  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education 
the  head  and  moving  spirit  of  the  teachers  and  children  under 
his  care,  and  for  this  reason  power  and  authority  are  given  to 
him  in  controlling  his  entire  school. 

The  Charter  also  provides  for  increased  supervision  in  the 
schools.  The  lack  of  supervision  in  the  past  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  school  system.  With  a  paid  Board 
of  Education  and  with  a  Superintendent  and  his  deputies,  a 
careful  system  for  visiting  schools  has  been  inaugurated,  ac- 
quainting the  officials  of  the  Department  with  every  detail  of 
work  and  familiarizing  them  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
schools.  All  large  cities  during  the  past  few  years  have  greatly 
improved  their  methods  of  supervision,  thereby  unifying,  con- 
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necting  and  correlating  all  of  the  good  forces  for  the  benefit 
of  their  school  systems,  and  also  correcting  many  abuses  which 
are  bound  to  creep  in  where  a  large  department  is  not  properly 
supervised. 

The  Board  has  abolished  special  privileges,  for  the  reason 
that  the  department  should  be  considered  a  unit.  What  is  of 
real  worth  for  one  school  should  also  be  of  value  to  another. 
This  has  led  in  the  introduction  of  special  lines  of  instruction, 
to  make  them  uniform  in  all  schools,  thereby  giving  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  the  Board  has 
considered  is  a  plan  for  the  proper  election  of  teachers  to  the 
Department.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  schools  and  the  con- 
solidation of  classes,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Board  will 
find  it  necessary  to  elect  teachers  to  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  However,  it  is  a  point  of  vital  moment  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  School  Department,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Board  has  been  considering  the  various  methods 
and  plans  used  in  other  cities  of  our  country.  In  past  years 
teachers  have  been  appointed  for  political  and  personal  reasons, 
and,  occasionally,  purely  on  merit.  The  Board  intends  to 
formulate  a  plan  and  adopt  it  which  will  settle,  once  and  for 
all,  the  method  of  electing  teachers,  when  needed,  into  the 
Department.  The  Charter  provides  for  Civil  Service,  but  this 
plan  cannot  apply  to  the  School  Department,  as  teachers  are 
properly  certificated  and  have  already  passed  one  test  in  either 
graduating  from  the  University,  the  Normal  School,  or  having 
secured  their  certificate  upon  examination.  For  this  reason, 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  cannot  apply,  and 
the  Board  will  adopt  a  modification  of  these  rules,  thereby 
placing  the  election  and  appointment  of  teachers  in  the  De- 
partment on  merit  and  successful  experience.  Teachers,  en- 
joying as  they  do  life  tenure  of  position  and  being  paid  good 
salaries,  should  not  be  appointed  to  the  Department  unless 
they  possess  the  highest  qualifications. 

The  best  plan  to  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  from 
grade  to  grade  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and  has  been 
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carefully  considered  by  the  Board.  As  far  as  known,  the  best 
educational  thought  in  our  country  is  practically  opposed  to 
written  examinations  as  the  sole  test  for  promotion,  but  be- 
lieves that  the  proper  time  for  such  tests  should  be  during  the 
school  year.  The  question  of  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade 
to  grade  should,  in  a  properly  supervised  department,  be  left 
entirely  with  the  principal  and  class  teacher.  However, 
opinion  on  this  question  is  somewhat  divided,  and  the  Board 
has  adopted  a  conciliatory  measure,  thereby  excusing  certain 
pupils  who  are  honorary  and  recommended  from  examinations 
and  examining  others,  allowing  the  year's  standing  to  count 
for  one-half  and  the  examination  of  the  Board  to  count  for  the 
other  half,  thereby  adjusting  the  matter  fairly  for  all. 

A  serious  defect  and  one  which  the  Board  hopes  to  remedy 
is  the  unyielding  graded  system  of  our  city  schools.  This  de- 
fect has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  persons  deeply 
interested  in  education,  and  many  cities  have  been  trying  dif- 
ferent plans.  Almost  all  have  adopted  a  six  months'  scheme 
of  promotion,  thereby  relieving  somewhat  the  evils  arising 
from  a  strictly  graded  school.  It  is  impossible  to  find  fifty 
children  or  a  less  number  in  a  class  all  of  equal  ability,  and 
for  this  reason  greater  latitude  and  flexibility  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  bright  pupils  should  be  advanced,  rather  than  held 
back  waiting  for  the  entire  class  to  finish  the  year's  work.  The 
best  solution  of  this  defect  is  in  the  creation  of  an  ungraded 
class  in  large  schools.  This  class  is  not  particularly  for  the 
dull  child  or  the  abnormal  pupil,  but  also  for  the  exceedingly 
bright  child,  for  the  pupil  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is 
behind  in  his  work  and  can  by  a  little  special  help  become  pro- 
ficient. For  instance,  a  boy  may  be  weak  in  grammar  and  a 
girl  may  be  deficient  in  arithmetic,  but  under  skillful  teaching 
might  be  able  to  pass  to  the  next  grade  and  thereby  save  a 
year.  The  ungraded  class  has  been  successfully  tried  in  many 
places,  and  the  Board  hopes  to  give  a  trial  in  some  of  the  large 
schools. 

The  most  important  work  that  the  Board  has  accomplished 
is  the  adoption  of  a  new  Course  of  Study  for  four  years.    After 
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most  careful  consideration,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  change  the 
present  nine  years'  Course  of  Study  of  the  Primarv  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  to  an  eight  years'  course,  thus  following  the  plan 
adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  of  our  Union. 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School,  writes  thus  of  the  Course  of  Study:  "The 
new  Course  of  Study  stands  for  the  best  and  highest  educa- 
tional thought  of  our  country.  It  is  both  conservative  and 
progressive,  both  directive  and  suggestive,  both  simple  and 
plain-spoken,  and  yet  leaves  plenty  of  material  for  imagination. 
The  method  of  its  construction  was  fortuitously  wise,  for  many 
opinions  were  gathered  from  teachers  and  principals  of  the  De- 
partment, and  many  conferences  were  held  before  finally 
adopting  it.  The  new  Course  of  Study  is  pedagogically  sound, 
and  it  is  universally  admitted,  while  educators  may  object  to 
minor  details,  that  under  the  system  of  its  administration  it  will 
work  out  for  the  best  interests  of  the  School  Department,  and 
on  the  whole  there  is  not  much  question  that  it  is  the  most 
practical  embodiment  of  the  admitted  truths  of  modern  peda- 
gogy which  has  been  put  into  practical  operation.  There  is 
throughout  it  a  nice  balance  between  conservatism  and  sug- 
gestive progressiveness,  which  gives  to  it  a  stability  which  for 
practical  operation  it  must  have,  and  yet  an  elasticity  which 
progressive  pedagogy  needs.  Another  important  point  is  that 
the  supply  of  direct,  plain-spoken  pedagogy  of  each  topic, 
giving  clear  yet  full  explanation  for  the  educational  purpose  of 
each  direction.  The  fact  is  clear  to  those  familiar  with  the 
special  exigencies  of  San  Francisco,  the  Course  has  been  wise- 
ly framed,  and  while  holding  to  that  which  is  safe  and  practical, 
nevertheless,  it  lifts  aloft  the  flaming  candle  to  light  the  way 
toward  broader  development  when  conditions  are  more  ideal. 
Certain  it  is,  on  the  whole,  that  the  San  Francisco  school  sys- 
tem, by  its  new  Course  of  Study,  has  taken  in  spirit  a  stride 
fifty  years  in  advance  of  any  city  of  equal  or  greater  size  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  no  binding  chains  in  this  Course 
to  prevent  the  flesh  from  following  the  spirit's  lead  as  rapidly 
as  the  practical  difficulties  of  its  physical  inertia  are  overcome." 
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The  Course  of  Study  also  contains  some  features  to  which 
the  Board  of  Education  desires  to  call  especial  attention,  not 
in  defense  of  its  action,  but  more  particularly  to  express  its 
reasons  and  the  purposes  for  the  special  lines  of  instruction 
introduced. 

Manual  training-  has  been  adopted  as  a  proper  and  neces- 
sary feature  of  the  curriculum,  in  recognition  of  the  close  cor- 
relation existing  between  motor  activity  and  intellectual  life. 
It  is  a  method  of  education,  based  on  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  child,  to  gain  ideas  that  form  the  basis  of  thought 
through  the  exercise  of  his  senses  and  other  physical  organs 
in  conjunction  with  intellectual  operations,  and  to  express 
these  ideas  in  terms  which  are  appreciable  to  the  senses.  It  is 
a  mode  of  self-activity  growing  out  of  that  eternal  alliance 
between  hand  and  brain  which  has  led  Colonel  Parker  to  make 
the  statement  that  "Manual  Training  has  done  more  for  the 
human  race  than  the  exercise  of  any,  if  not  all  of  the  other 
modes  of  expression.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  normal 
physical  development;  it  has  had  a  mighty  influence  upon 
brain  building." 

The  modified  Swedish  Sloyd  system  seems  closer  to  the 
ideal  in  this  respect  than  any  other  form  of  manual  training 
yet  proposed  for  the  Grammar  Grades.  The  Swedish  system, 
as  found  in  the  best  American  schools,  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  work  for  this  department.  In  detail  and  application 
it  will  be  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

The  equipment  provided  at  this  time  is  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  throughout  the  city, 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  special  teachers  in  schools  cen- 
trally located.  The  laboratories  are  well  fitted  out  with  the 
best  modern  devices.  The  work  is  to  be  conducted  as  a  regu- 
lar subject  of  study,  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  education. 
For  professional  and  economic  reasons,  it  is  to  be  conducted 
by  special  teachers  in  especially  equipped  school  rooms. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  the  introduction 
of  manual  training: 
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Number  of  centers  or  laboratories. .  .  7 
Total  approximate  cost  of  equipment. $6,000 
Number  of  special  teachers  (all  highly 

qualified  to  perform  the  work 6 

Number  of  schools  sending  boys.  ...  7 
Number     of     boys    taking    Manual 

Training  (about) 2,000 

The  grades  provided  for  are  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  all 
of  which  are  taking  the  work,  and  it  has  been  received  enthu- 
siastically. 

The  Course  of  Study  suggested  in  sewing  has  been  pre- 
pared, not  that  a  few  may  learn  to  make  elaborate  garments, 
but  that  all  of  the  girls  may  be  taught  to  do  plain  sewing 
neatly  and  well.  We  believe  that  careful  training  in  the  use  of 
the  needle  should  form  part  of  the  education  of  every  girl. 
Sewing  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  every  girl, 
beginning  with  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  no  special  teachers  are 
employed. 

That  a  broad  development  and  application  of  home  econ- 
omics is  in  the  direct  line  of  progress  no  one  will  doubt,  and 
this  being  so  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  have  estab- 
lished a  Domestic  Science  (or  Cookery)  Department  in  our 
public  schools.  The  equipment  for  the  work  (without  any  un- 
due expense)  is  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
character,  comparing  most  favorably  with  the  cookery  centers 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities.  One 
of  our  Board  has  visited  similar  schools  in  various  European 
countries,  notably  England,  France,  Switzerland  and  Sweden, 
and  nowhere  have  been  found  more  completely  fitted  up  school 
kitchens,  yet  without  needless  apparatus,  such  as  is  required  in 
every  household  of  average  means. 

"The  Course  of  Cookery,"  as  we  term  it,  not  only  embraces 
a  knowledge  of  simple  cookery  in  all  its  branches,  but,  in  con- 
nection with  that,  treats  of  personal  hygiene,  feeding  of  infants, 
care  of  the  sick,  planning  and  serving  of  meals,  how  to  buy 
foods,  also  the  care  of  them,  and  the  nutritive  value  and  diges- 
tibility   of   staple   articles  of  diet.     By  correlating  with  these 
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topics  the  teachers  aim  to  bring  the  pupils'  knowledge  of 
natural  science  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  home  life. 

The  pupils  are  taught  how  to  keep  their  utensils  clean,  and 
everything  about  their  work  is  done  with  exactitude  and  sys- 
tem. Already,  after  four  weeks'  instruction,  they  are  showing 
a  great  aptitude  for  it,  and  are  eager  and  industrious  pupils. 

The  idea  aimed  at  in  this  course  of  domestic  science  is  not 
that  the  girls  shall  become  skilled  cooks,  but  that  they  shall 
become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  skilled  manual  labor  is 
dignified,  and  that  the  happiness  of  home  life  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  knowledge  of  domestic  topics,  and  upon  a 
practical  ability  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  pupils  are  taught  cookery  in  an 
''all-around"  manner,  economy  is  taught  as  thoroughly. 
Nothing  either  of  food  or  fuel  that  is  not  utilized ;  and  we  are 
sure  when  it  is  known  how  little  has  been  expended  at  the  end 
of  the  year  this  fact  of  economy  will  be  endorsed  by  all. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes:  "The  curriculum  of  the  cook- 
ing school  would  be  of  the  highest  educational  value  even  if 
the  food  had  to  be  thrown  away,  because  it  involves  skimming 
the  cream  oi  so  many  sciences.  The  cooking  school,  even 
more  than  the  anti-temperance  crusade,  is  the  best  of  all  forces 
against  intemperance." 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  the  introduction 
of  Domestic  Science : 

Number  of  centers  or  laboratories ...  7 

Total  cost  of  equipment $2,220 

Number  of  special  teachers  (specially 

qualified  to  perform  the  work) ....  5 
Number   of   schools    sending    Eighth 

Grade  girls 30 

Number  of  girls  taking  cooking 1,200 

The  Course  of  Study  a! so  includes  a  four  years'  High 
School  Course,  a  course  for  Night  Schools,  courses  in  Draw- 
ing, Music  and  other  special  lines,  in  all  making  the  most  com- 
plete and  helpful  Course  of  Study  the  city  has  ever  had. 

Physical  culture  taught  by  special  teachers  was  tempo- 
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rarily  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  pending  re- 
organization of  this  most  important  branch  of  instruction. 
For  several  years  past  three  special  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed to  visit  the  schools  and  instruct  the  children  in  this 
work.  It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  the  visits  to  the 
various  schools  did  not  occur  oftener  than  once  in  every  six 
weeks  to  three  months.  This  the  Board  felt  was  not  teaching 
or  benefiting  the  children  very  much,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  principal  and  class  teachers  could  just  as  well  have  sys- 
tematic gymnastic  exercises  and  could  just  as  effectively  teach 
Calisthenics  as  special  teachers.  For  this  reason,  the  Board 
decided  to  dismiss  the  persons  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
Physical  Culture,  and  at  an  early  date  to  reorganize  and  per- 
fect this  system.  The  Board  believes  that  the  Physical  Culture 
director  should  teach  more  than  a  few  gymnastic  exercises ; 
he  should  understand  fully  the  physical  nature  of  the  child;  he 
should  be  able  to  improve  the  nervous  condition  of  many  of 
the  children  of  our  schools,  and,  above  all,  to  lead  the  teacher 
to  realize  the  importance  and  the  benefit  of  Physical  Culture, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  but  for  herself.  The 
Board  sincerely  expects  to  place  Physical  Culture  in  the  De- 
partment on  a  firm  basis,  thus  meeting  the  necessity  of  per- 
fecting this  most  important  branch  of  instruction. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  assisted  and  co-operated  with 
the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  in  establishing  a  Model 
Training  School  for  the  preparation  of  attending  teachers,  and 
also  where  the  teachers  of  the  School  Department  can  go  and 
receive  new  inspiration  in  the  proper  methods  of  instruction. 
This  Model  School  will  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
Department,  but  also  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  co-operate  and  assist  in  thoroughly 
establishing  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco  on  a 
true  and  firm  basis. 

A  question  of  vital  importance  to  our  school  system  is  that 
of  classification.  This  has  been  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  Board,  and  after  examining  the  reports  and  looking  into 
the    conditions    of    the  various  schools,  we  have  practically 
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adopted  the  reports  of  principals,  with  few  exceptions.  The 
School  Department  need  feel  no  uneasiness,  for  the  Board  has 
classified  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  in  no  case 
has  any  violence  been  done  to  the  best  educational  interests  of 
our  city.  The  classes  are  not  overcrowded,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  majority  of  schools  will  not  exceed 
forty-hve.  However,  in  a  tew  instances,  some  of  the  schools 
have  a  larger  number  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  Board 
in  classifying  has  observed  two  cardinal  principles : 

First — To  classify  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  and  not 
to  violate  any  underlying  principle  of  educational  thought. 

Second — To  classify  in  the  interest  of  economy,  not  allow- 
ing unnecessary  teachers  to  remain  in  classes  w7here  they  are 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

Not  many  teachers  have  lost  their  positions  by  the  recent 
consolidation  of  classes,  for,  owing  to  vacancies,  the  Board  has 
succeeded  in  reassigning  a  majority  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  positions.  However,  there  are  some  teachers  who,  by 
the  abolition  of  certain  schools,  are  temporarily  placed  on  the 
substitute  list.  Thirty-twro  in  all  have  been  temporarily  re- 
lieved from  duty,  and  of  this  number  twenty  have  been  reas- 
signed to  classes,  thereby  not  losing  one  day's  employment. 
The  Department  is  now  thoroughly  established  on  a  good  edu- 
cational and  financial  basis,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  violent 
changes  will  be  made,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
be  spent  in  earnest  work. 

Owing  to  the  changes  in  centers  of  population  and  to  the 
fact  that  certain  portions  of  the  city  which  were  at  one  time 
resident  sections  have  now  become  manufacturing  centers, 
thereby  decreasing  to  a  large  degree  the  attendance  of  some 
schools,  the  Board  decided  to  abolish  these  schools.  This 
economical  measure  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
educational  interests  of  those  sections  of  the  city,  while  it  se- 
cured better  classification. 

The  Longfellow  Primary  School,  on  Silver  street,  near 
Second,  was  abolished  for  the  reason  that  in  the  neighboring 
schools  there  were  manv  vacant  rooms,  and  also  manv  classes 
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not  fully  attended,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  Rincon 
Grammar  and  the  Longfellow  Primary  Schools  occupied  the 
same  lot,  and  the  attendance  of  said  schools  did  not  justify  the 
maintenance  of  both.  For  similar  reasons  the  Stanford  School, 
located  on  Eighth  street,  near  Bryant,  was  abolished  and  pupils 
sent  to  an  adjacent  school  on  the  same  lot. 

The  Le  Conte  Primary  School,  located  on  Powell  street, 
near  Jackson,  was  abolished  for  the  reason  that  the  pupils  could 
be  distributed  in  surrounding-  schools,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  Board  desired  to  assist  the  State  Normal  School 
of  San  Francisco  to  organize  a  Model  School.  This  has  been 
cione,  and  many  of  our  public  school  children  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  training  of  this  well-conducted  Model  School. 

The  Cliff  School,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  13, 
and  costing  the  city  about  $1,800  per  year,  was  abolished.  The 
children  were  sent  without  any  great  inconvenience  to  neigh- 
boring schools. 

The  attendance  of  the  Spring  Valley  Evening  School  was 
not  large  enough  to  justify  its  continuance.  Its  pupils  attend- 
ing were  sent  to  the  Washington  Evening  School,  and  by  this 
change  no  one  was  deprived  of  evening  school  advantages, 
while  the  city  was  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  addi- 
tional school.  Owing  to  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  and  the  removal  of  its  Commercial 
Department  to  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abolish  the  Business  Evening  School,  as  the 
latter  occupied  the  rooms  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School. 
No  one  was  deprived  of  attending  the  Evening  Commercial 
School,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  school  is  now  better  equipped, 
and  has  as  large  an  attendance  as  it  had  in  its  old  quarters. 

For  years  past  there  has  not  been  a  close  distinction  made 
between  the  grammar  and  the  primary  schools.  Wherever 
practicable,  the  Board  has  sent  all  the  grammar  grade  pupils 
above  the  fifth  grade  to  the  grammar  schools.  This  classifica- 
tion was  made  for  two  reasons.  The  first,  grammar  schools 
Lflord  better  educational  advantages  to  the  grammar  pupils, 
owing  to  equipment,  etc.     Second,  it  was  more  economical  ta 
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have  the  grammar  pupils  attend  the  grammar  schools,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  primary  schools  the  grammar  classes 
were  small  and  could  just  as  well  be  absorbed  in  neighboring 
grammar  schools. 

For  past  years  Boards  of  Education  have  neglected  the 
supplying  of  indigent  books  and  also  the  purchase  of  books 
for  supplementary  use.  This  matter  was  made  a  question  of 
serious  consideration  by  the  Board,  and  we  were  enabled  by 
saving  in  other  departments  to  purchase  out  of  the  revenue  of 
this  fiscal  year  $2,000.00  worth  of  indigent  books  and  $2,000.00 
worth  of  supplementary  books.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the 
coming  year  more  money  will  be  expended  for  this  most 
worthy  purpose. 

In  order  that  a  small  number  of  books  can  reach  a  large 
number  of  children,  the  Board  intends  to  establish  districting 
centers  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Principals  of  the 
schools  selected  as  centers  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
distribution  and  care  of  the  books,  and  each  Principal  will  be 
responsible  for  the  further  care  of  the  supplementary  books 
used  in  his  school.  This  plan  of  establishing,  as  it  were,  school 
"libraries  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  will  effect  a  great  saving 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money  reach  thousands  of  school  children. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE   OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  we  have  en- 
great  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
affairs  of  the  School  Department. 

In  accordmce  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  decrease  the  current  expenses  in  order  that  more 
money  could  be  applied  to  permanent  improvements  and  our 
school  buildings  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition.  For  years 
past  almost  all  of  the  School  Fund  has  gone  for  the  payment 
of  salaries,  leaving  comparatively  little  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. For  this  reason  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  unfit 
lor  occupancy,  and  owing  to  the  neglect  of  keeping  them  in 
repair  they  have  greatly  depreciated  in  value.     Some  of  the 
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buildings  have  been  almost  ruined  owing  to  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  school  authorities  to  paint  and  otherwise  repair  them. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  begun  to  repair  the  roofs  of 
all  the  school  buildings,  and,  as  funds  permit,  to  paint  and 
make  such  general  improvements  as  are  needed.  Much  care 
lias  been  exercised  in  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  the 
repair  department.  Business  methods  have  been  introduced, 
and  men  are  now  required  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  not 
allowed  as  heretofore  to  idle  away  their  time.  The  repair  of 
school  buildings  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  waste,  and 
owing  to  improper  methods  used  has  been  unsatisfactorily 
clone.  Our  Board  has  allowed  Principals  a  small  sum  of  money 
each  month  to  do  minor  repairs.  This  works  well  and  has 
been  a  saving  ot  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  our  De- 
partment. A  system  of  bookkeeping  has  been  introduced  by 
which  separate  accounts  are  kept  with  each  school.  This  en- 
ables the  Board  to  find  out  accurately  what  amounts  are  spent 
monthly  and  to  distribute  the  money  more  equally  among  the 
various  schools. 

An  improved  system  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Depart- 
ment has  also  been  inaugurated,  which  saves  to  the  Depart- 
ment considerable  each  month.  While  we  have  been  exceed- 
ingly liberal  in  furnishing  supplies,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  strict  business  methods  pursued,  no  money  has  been 
wasted.  It  is  hoped,  in  the  near  future,  that  the  Supply  De- 
partment will  be  removed  to  the  City  Hall,  thereby  placing  it 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  appointment  of  new  janitors  to  fill  vacancies  the 
Board  has  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  men  who  have  some 
mechanical  skill.  This  will  make  considerable  saving,  as  the 
janitors  will  be  required  to  do  the  minor  repairs  on  the  school 
buildings.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  janitorial 
service  since  we  have  placed  it  directly  under  the  charge  of  the 
Principal,  making  him  (Principal)  directly  responsible  for  the 
appearance  of  the  school  building. 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  and,  at  the  same  time  not  inter- 
fering with  the  best  educational  interest  of  the  Department, 
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the    Board    abolished    the   following  schools,  thereby  saving, 
many  thousands  ol  dollars  a  year  to  the  Department : 

1.  Cliff  Primar}  School. 

2.  Spring  Valiey  Evening  School. 

3.  Business  Evening  School. 

4.  Longfellow  Primary  School. 

5.  Stanford  Primary  School. 

6.  Le  Coute  Primary  School. 

In  addition  to  the  current  expenses  we  have  been  able  to' 
make  extensive  permanent  improvements  on  the  following 
school  buildings,  to-wit : 

1.  Cleveland.  8.  Franklin. 

2.  Denman.  9.  Garfield. 

3.  Fairmount.  10.  Girls'  High. 

4.  Lafayette.  11.  Grant. 

5.  Lincoln.  12.  Laguna  Honda. 

6.  Polytechnic  High.  13.  Henry  Durant. 

7.  Richmond.  14.  Starr  King. 

15.  Webster  (now  part  of  Lincoln).  16.  West  End. 

Other  repairs  were  made  on  the  following  schools,  to-wit : 

1.  Bernal.  5.  James  Lick. 

2.  Douglass.  6.  Stanford. 

3.  Everett.  7.  Horace  Mann. 

4.  Irving.  8.  Humboldt. 

Extra  expense  of  administration  imposed  by  new 

Charter,  payable  out  of  School  Fund $10,056  37 

Payment  of  water  bills,  heretofore  paid  out  of  Gen- 
eral Fund 6,240  00 


$16,296  37 
Introduction  of  special  lines  of  work,  and  other  extra  ex- 
penses incurred : 
Introduction  of  Manual  Training  (approximately).   $6,000  00 

Introduction  of  Cooking 2,220  00 

Placing  new  shades  in  all  school  buildings 2,683  7^ 
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Improvements  on  Lafayette  School,  destroyed  by 

fire   2,500  00 

Purchase  of  indigent  and  supplementary  books.  .  .  .     4,000  00 

Total  additional  expenses $33,700  13 

While  the  Board  of  Education  has  paid  all  its  current  ex- 
penses, also  the  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  Charter 
for  administration,  still  it  has  been  enabled  by  prudent  man- 
agement to  introduce  special  lines  of  work  much  needed  in 
the  Department,  thus  tardily  following  the  example  of  many 
large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Fund,  June  30,  1900, 
$12,643  62. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Fiscal  Year  terminating  June  30th, 

1899. 

1900. 

340,000 
98,368 

75,292 

344,000 

102,022 

78,554 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 
who  are'  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city 

Receipts  of  the  School  Department 

$405,111,615  00 
1,298,213  45 
12.13  cts. 

§410,155,304  00 
1,301,513  18 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

10.87  cts. 

$3,293,200  00 

1,700,000  00 

350,000  00 

12,000  00 

60,000  00 

$3,293,200  00 
1,700,000  00 

350,000  00 
12,000  00 

60,000  00 

$5,514,200  00 

$5,514,200  00 
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STATEMENT 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,  1900. 
RECEIPTS. 


unt  received  from  State  apportionment 

'Belonging  to  the  school  year  1S99-1900. ) 

unt  received  from  State  apportionment* 

(Belonging  to  the  school  year  1898-1899.) 
Amount  received  from  City  taxes 

(Belonging  to  the  school  year  1899-1900.) 
Amount  received  from  City  taxes 

(Belonging  to  the  school  year  1S98-1899.) 

Amount  received  for  rents  of  school  property 

Amount  received  from  the  sale  of  old  material 

Total  receipts 

•  Received  on  account  of  collateral  inheritance  tax. 

EXPENDITURES 


8700,237  95 

66,987  53 

461,708  87 

4,603  81 

56,485  10 
70  00 


SI, 290,092  26 


FOR    WHAT. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

Administration— 
(a)     Superintendent  and  Deputies  since  January  7, 1900 

S3, 124  73 

5,766  64 

11,315  55 

6,973  95 

975,316  55 

64,604  20 

56,269  70 

3,463  42 

Secretary  (since  January  7,  1900),  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, Stenographers  and  Messengers. 

Storekeeper,  Inspector  of   Buildings,  teamsters, 
scavengers,  etc. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  November,  1898 
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EX  PENDITURES-  Continued. 


Advertising    

Books  (supplementary  readers) , 
Census 


Fuel 


Furniture 

Incidentals 

Legal  expenses 

Lights 

Mission  High  School  (final  payment) 

Permanent  improvements 

Printing 

Rents 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  November,  1898 

Repairs 

Stationery 

Supplies  (including  §2,067  for  "indigent"  books). 
Telegraph  service  and  telephone 


$55  00 
2,000  00 
4,956  00 
4,693  94 
19,801  13 
5,094  91 

265  00 
8,979  36 
3,096  25 

317  IS 
2,930  47 
8,860  20 

597  25 

47,250  13 

5,306  30 

26,508  25 

6,390  36 


RESUME. 

Receipts $1,290,092  26 

Expenditures 1,274,696  37 


Balance 

Total  amount  derived  from  collateral  inheritance  tax  and  delin- 
quent taxes  (1898-1899)  as  per  foregoing  statement $71,591  34 

Paid  to  teachers,  janitors  and  rents,  November,  1898 68,664  87 


2,926  47 


Surplus. 


$12,469  42 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE    1900. 


9  evening  substitutes  (receiving  §2.50  per  evening  when  teaching) 

91  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

25  primary  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

E  grammar  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

20  primary  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

12  grammar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

30  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience,  and   teachers  in  evening 

High  School  classes 

8  grammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

12  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience 

grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  ami  primary  teachers  with 

six  years'  experience  and  cooking  teachers 

6  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience. . .   

46  grammar  teachers,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

1 1  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

3  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

11  primary  teacher*,  with  nine  years'  experience 

14  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

C  special   teachers,   and   teachers  in   the  Commercial    Department  of  the 

Polytechnic  High  School 

124  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 
perience   

14  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

155  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 

more,  teaching  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 

S  teachers  in  Polytechnic  High  School 

primary  teachers  at  the  maximum  salaries,   with  *$5.00„[additional]  forr 

teaching  French  or  German 

174  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 
to  teachers  hi  receiving  grades 


I'RR  MONTH. 

|.. 

50  00 

55 

00 

56 

00 

57 

50 

59 

00 

60 

00 

62 

00 

82 

50 

65 

00 

67 

50 

68  00 

70  00 

71 

00 

73  00 

74 

00 

76  00 

77  00 


79  00 

80  CO 


83  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES— Contimbd. 


PER   MONTH. 

2  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  erades,  at  tLeir  maximum 

$84  00 

2  grammar  teachers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade*,  with  ten  years'  experi- 
ence, receiving  an  additional  $5.00  for  teaching  French  or  German 

2  principals  of  evening  and  outside  schools  and  teachers  in  Polytechnic  High 

2  grammar  teachers  with  ten  years'  experience  and  815.00  additional  for 
supervising  the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

88  00 
90  00 

94  00 

17  teachers,  several  principals,  lecturers  in  History  and  High  School  assistants 

100  00 

3  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  one  year's  experience 

8  principals  in  ungraded  schools 

110  00 
115  00 

4  assistants  inHigh    Schools,  with  two  years'  experience 

120  00 

45  vice- principals,  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  principal  of  (he  Lincoln 

125  00 

4  assistants  in  High  School,  with  three  years'  experience  

130  00 

11  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

135  00 

2S  assistants  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maximum  salary 

140  00 

4  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

150  00 

155  00 

16  principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

175  00 

3  vice-principals  of  High  Schools 

165  00 

5  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

200  00 

4  principals  of  High  Schools 

250  00 

1,015  regular  teachers  with  classes. 

3  teachers  of  physical  culture. 

1  teacher  of  history. 

4  teachers  of  sewing. 
9  evening  substitutes. 

2  unassigned  teachers,  day: 

24  unassigned  teachers,  evening. 
2  teachers  of  vocal  music. 
1  teacher  of  drawing. 

1,061  Total  number  of  teachers. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Cosiliuku 


MKN. 

WOMEN. 

Average  monthly  wages  paiil  to  teachers  in  grammar  grades 

$86  00 

$84  00 
91  00 

158  00 

141  00 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  Normal  Schools 

Number  of  High  Schools. . . .' 

Number  of  Polytechnic  High  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools 

Number  of  Primary  Schools 

Number  of  Evening  Schools 

Total  number  of  schools 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 
Number  of  buildings  rented  by  the  department 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department 

2 


1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

21 

22 

53 

50 

11 

10 

90 

86 

7 

7 

66 

65 

20 

22 

IS 
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SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 


1S99. 


Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 

Total  enrollment 

Total  average  belonging 

Average  daily  atttendance  in  the  High  Schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Hie  Grammar  and  Primary 

Schools : 

Average  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools 

Total  average  daily  attendance 


2,198 

1,934 

40,274 

40,370 

6,258 

5,754 

48.870 

48,058 

38,191 

37,413 

1,743 

1,429 

31,861 

31,138 

3,225 

2,566 

36,940 

35,004 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  MARSHAL'S  REPOKT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1900. 


Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number  of  Negro  children  between  ;"•  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total  number  of  census  children   between  5  and  17  years  of 
age 

Number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age — 

White 

Negro 

Mongolian 

Total 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 


Nativity  of  children  — 
Native  born . . 
Foreign  born 


38,258 
37,974 


141 
134 


1,195 
852 


22,947 

73 

.  448 


100,435 
1,587 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN    THE  CITY  FROM 
1888  TO  1900,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 

NUMBER. 

Mav.   1888 

81,171 
83,314 
84,631 
86,493 
87,774 
88,567 
92,026 

'     1889 

'      1890 

•      1891 

'     1892 

'      1893 

*      1894  

'       1895  

93,558 

'      1896 

94,925 
98,506 

'      1897 

'      1898 

98,091 

'       1900 

98,368 
102,022 
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COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT    OF     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILV  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1889. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

42,626 
42  926 

31,609 
31,352 
31  809 

43  626 

46,172 

32,434 

32,799 

44,349 

32,939 
33,020 

44,822 
45,435 

33,508 
33,531 

During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1897 

46,564 

50,101 

35,116 

48,870 

36,940 

48,058 

34,994 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT— J CNE,  1900. 


Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Lowell,  Girls'  and  Mission 

Number  of  teachers  in   Polytechnic  High  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice-Principals). 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  of  unassigned  teachers,  day  schools  

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  unassigned  teachers  (evening) 

Number  of  teachers  History 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing 

Number  of  teachers  Vocal  Music 

Number  of  teachers  Drawing 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  Wee-principals  (included  in  total) 


103 
26 
21 
12 


Women. 


22 

15 
284 

477 
75 
46 


958 
60 
48 
24 


Total. 

42 

25 

296 

479 

115 

58 

2 


24 
1 

4 
2 
1 

1,061 

86 
69 
36 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES- JUNE,  1900. 


SCHOOLS. 


Q 

5 
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1 
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3 
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| 

3 
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| 

*3 
a 

5 

r. 

:  * 

■d 

« 

:  sr 
:  o 

■     C 

f* 

Adams  Cosmopolitan.. 

Agassiz  Primary 

Bergerot  School 

Bernal  Primary 

Broadway  Grammar 

Buena  Vista  Primary. . . 

Burnett  Primary 

Chinese  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Cleveland  Primary 

Cooper  Primary 

Columbia  Grammar 

Crocker  Grammar  

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Dudley  Stone  Primary. 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Grammar 

Fairmount  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High 

Golden  Gate  Primary. . . 

Grant  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar.... 

Hancock  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE.  1900- Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 

o 

P 

B 

3 
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B 

p 

5 

:  s 

< 

a 

a 

t 
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•5* 

-9 
2. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

& 

a> 

■    c 

a 

•  9 

Hawthorne  Primary 

Hearst  Grammar 

Henry  Durant  Primary. . . 

Horace  Mann  Grammar.. 

Humboldt  Primary 

Hunter's  Point  Primary.  . 

Irving  Primary 

Irving  Scott  Primary 

Jackson 

James  Lick  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar 

John  W.  Taylor 

Lafayette  Primary 

LaguDa  Honda  Primary  . . 

Le  Conte  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Longfellow  Primary 

Lowell  High 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  High 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

"Noe  Valley  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar. 

Park  Primary 

Peabody  Primary 


10 

1 

21 

1 

14 

21 

3 

13 

1 

1    1 

9 

.... 

17 

.... 

4 

... 

15 

i    1 

10 



21 

3 

1 

10 

'.... 

3 

9 

24 

2 

U 

13 

10 

5 

13 

16 

13 

6 

8 

14 

7 

1 

1 

17 

2 

13 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1900-Continukd. 


SCHOOLS. 


Polytechnic  High 

Redding  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sherman  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

Stanford  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Sunnyside 

Sutro  Primary 

Washington  Grammar. . . 

West  End 

Whittier  Primary 

Winfield  Scott  Primary . . 


Evening  Schools. 


Business    

Franklin 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann. 

Humboldt 

Irving  Scoti  . . 

Lincoln 

Richmond 

Rmcon 

Spring  Valley.. 


9 

»fl 

■< 

-1 

a. 

,-=. 

1 

3 

- 

5 

n<5 

s 

0 

r  » 

a 

1 

:  * 

:  3 
•   c 

•o 
E. 

1     1 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE,  1900— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 
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Business 

Franklin 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann. 
Humboldt ... . 
Crving  Scott. . . 

Lincoln 

Richmond 

Spring  Valley. 
Washington. . . 


Evening  Schools. 


Teachers  of  Physical  Culture 

Teachers  of  History 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Unassigned  Teachers 

Teachers  of  Evening  Substitute  List. 

Evening  Unassigned  Teachers 

Teachers  of  Vocal  Music 

Teachers  of  Drawing 


Totals. 


321 


16 
6 
14 
15 
20 
1 
27 
2 
2 
12 

3 
1 
4 
2 
9 
24 
2 
1 

1,061 


1 
4 
2 
8 
21 
2 
1 

959 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  Schools C5 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  any  other  State  Normal  School 20 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School 413 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  University  of  California 3& 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  life  diplomas 492 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  State  Educational  Diplomas 33 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  High  School  certificates , 87 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  county  or  grammar  grade  certificates  851 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  county  or  primary  grade  certificates 43 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  for  some  educational  journal 1 ,000 


STATEMENT  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  teachers  in  department  June  30,  1899 1,074 

Losses — 

By  resignation 22 

By  dismissal 2 

By  abolishment  of  position 3 

By  retirement 6 

By  death 3 

36 

1,038 
Gains — 

Teachers  elected  June  30,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900 2 


In  Department  June  30,  1900 1.04Q 
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SALARY     SCHEDULE,     1900-1901. 

EFFECT  JULY   1st,  1900. 


TO   WHOM   PAID. 


PER   MONTH. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Principals 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistant  Teachers 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience  , 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after~4  years'  experience 

Teacher  drawing 

Teachers  of  French,  German  and  drawing- 

Head  teachers  of  drawing,   wood  can  ing  and  clay  modeling  in  Polytechnic 

High  School 

Assistants  in  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  French,  German  or  Spanish  in  one  High  School 

Teachers  of  French,  German  or  Spanish  in  two  High  Schools 

Teacher  iron-work  in  the  Manual  Training  Department 

Teachers  of  hookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting  and  penmanship 

Substitutes  per  day 


In  fixing  the  salary  of  High  School  teachers,  experience  in  a  regularly  or- 
ganized high  school  in  the  United  States,  under  a  high  school  certificate 
shall  count. 


PRIMARY   AND   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  16  or  more  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  11  to  15  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  6  to  10  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  3,  4  and  5  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  2  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  1  class 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  18  or  more  classes 


§250  00 
155  00 
100  00 
110  00 
120  00 
130  00 
140  00 
135  00 
150  00 

13i  08 

75  00 

100  00 

135  00 

110  oo'~ 

75  00 

5  00 


150  00 
135  00 
125  00 
115  00 
105  00 
100  00 
200  00 
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SCHEDULE    OF    SALARIES    FOR    1900-1901— Continued. 


TO   WHOM    PAID. 


Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  less  than  18  classes 

All  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Vice-Principal,  at  a  salary  of. . 

Primary  Schools  of  16  or  more  classes  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Vice-Principal  at  a 

salary  of 

REGULAR  TEACHERS   OF   GRAMMAR   AND   PRIMARY    GRADE    CLASSES. 

Grades  will  be  designated  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th. 

First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  $2  50  per  month  for  2d,  3d  and  4th  grades, 

and  S3  00  a  month  for  1st,  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th,  until  the  following  maximum 

f  salaries  are  reached: 

First  Grade — 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year .-^^ 

Twelfth  year .' 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 


Si  75  00 
125  00 


100  00 


50  00 


m  oo 

53  00 

56  00 

59  00 

62  00 

65  00 

68  00 

71  00 

74  00 

77  00 

80  00 

83  00 

50  CO 

52  50 

55  00 

57  50 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1900-1901— Continued. 


TO   WHOM   PAID. 


TER   MONTH. 


Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades— Continued. 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year  

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 


Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primary  Grade 
certificates  shall  not  exceed  S68  00  per  month. 

Assistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  teaching  German  and  English, 
Drawing  and  English,  French  and  English,  or  Music  and  English,  having  special 
certificates  to  teach  such  special  subjects,  $5  00  per  month,  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  according  to  the  schedule. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  of  Principals  of  Evening  Schools  shall  be  as  follows  : 


Business 


Hamilton  

Humboldt 

Lincoln 

Spring  Valley 

Franklin 

Horace  Mann 

Irving  Scott 

Richmond 

Washington 

A  ssistants  in  Evening  Schools 

Assistants  in  High  Schools  (Evening) 

Head  Teachers  of  Mechaniea!  Drawing  (Evening). 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1900-1901  -CoucLr dep. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


PER    MONTH. 


DEPARTMENT    AT    LARGE. 

Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music 

Assistant,  Vocal  Music 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Grammar  Department 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Primary  Department 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  of  Grammar  Schools 

OFFICE    AND   SHOP    EMPLOYEE*. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  cadi 

Stenographers  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent's  office 

Messenger  Board  of  Education 

Messenger  Superintendent's  office 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Teamster,  Supply  Deportment 

FINES   AND   DEDUCTIONS 

Fine  50  cents  for  tardiness  in  day  and  evening  schools. 

Five  dollars  fine  for  failure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circulars  or  letters 
from  office  of  the  Superintendent  or  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Deduction  of  one-thirtieth  for  each  day's  absence. 

No  excuse  to  be  absent  from  school,  with  pay,  shall  be  granted  to  any 
principal  or  teacher  of  this  Department,  except  under  suspension  of  rules,  and 
by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  except  for  three  days,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  a  relative  within  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  or  of  hus- 
band or  wife. 

Fine  S5  00  for  principals  failing  to  make  correct  report  of  absentees  on  last 
school  day  of     onth. 


$100  00 
75  00 
125  00 
100  00 
200  00 

125  00 
75  00 
85  00 
78  00 

126  00 
75  00 
92  50 
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A. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    CITY  AND    COUNTY    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    FOR   THE 
GRANTING  OF  CERTIFICATES  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1399-1900. 


GRADE   OF    CERTIFICATE. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


CREDF.NTIALS. 


TOTAL 
GRANTED 
COLUMN. 


-3 
O 

P   CO 


High  School 

Grammar  Grade 

Primary  Grade 

Special— 

Bookkeeping; 

French,  Grammar  Grade 

German,  High  School 

German,  Grammar  Grade 

Greek  and  Latin,  High  School 

Latin,  High  School 

Music 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Wood-carving,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Clay  Mod 
eling 


16 


^« 


13 


63 


7G 


78 


ie 
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B. 
CREDENTIALS  UPON  WHICH  CERTIFICATES  WKRE  GRANTED, 

1899- 

[800. 
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CRBDIRTI  U  - 

iiiuii 

SCHOOL. 

GRAMM \K 
(iRADK. 

PRIMARY. 

SPECIAL. 
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9    Female.... 

8.  Male 
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H 
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P 

a 
c- 

DIPLOMAS    FP.OM  — 

0  University  of  California.. . . 

a)  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ'ty 

Total  on  diplomas   from 

6 

1 

10 
2 

16 

3 

1 

i 

17 
3 

1 

46 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

16 

1 
1 
1 

l 

46 

1 

1 
1 

20- 

DIPLOMAS    FROM 

L)  San  Francisco  Normal  Sch'l 

d)  Massachusetts  State  Normal 
Total  on  Normal  Diplo- 

49> 

LIFE   DIPLOMAS   OF— 

1 

1 
1 
1 

6 

2 
50 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

56 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

j)  Ohio 

B)  Washington 

' 

Total  on  Life  Diplomas.. 

7 

12 

19 

1 

i 

6 

3 
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C. 


APPLICATION'S  FOK  RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR  CERTIFICATES    REJECTED,  1399-1900 


GRADE    OF   CERTIFICATE. 


NUMBER   OF 
APPLICATIONS 


EXAMINATIONS 


EXAMINATION. 


g    ~ 


CREDENTIALS. 


TOTAL 
OR  ANTED 
COLUMN. 


High  School 

Grammar  Grade 

Primary  Grade 

Special— 

Kindergarten 

French  (High  School) 

German  (Grammar  Grade)    .  . 

Latin  (High  School)  

Mechanical  Drawing 

Wood-carving,  Free-hand  Draw 
ing   and  Clay  Modeling' 


28      38 
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D. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES,  1S99-1900. 


35 


BRADS  i>k   CBR1  II  ICA1 1:. 

MALE 

1  K.MALK. 

TOTAIi. 

High  School 

1 

2 
1 

3 

194 

50 

a 

2 

1 

•7 

4 

186 

51 

Special 

11 

4 

258 

262 

E. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  CERTIFICATE  FEES. 

i  on  application  for  examination  for  - 

High  School  Certificates $8  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificate 8  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates ...    16  00 

Special 44  00 

Received  on  application  f  jr  Certificates  on  Credentials  — 

High  School  Certificates i'3S  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 102  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates 

Special  Certificates 2  00 

Received  <  n  applications  for  renewals  of- 

High  School  Certificat  s S8  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 392  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates 100  00 

Special  Certificates 22  00 

Total  receipts > 


$76  eg 


142  00 


5l2  09 


;740  00 
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The  foregoing  receipts  have  heen  duly  given  tojhe  City  and  County  Treasurer,>9;follows: 

1899— July. 

August • ^S^OO 

September 50  00 

October 56^00 

November 

December 48^00 

1900— January 

February 26  00 

March 94i00 

April 140^00 

May 234  00 

June  54  00 

#740  00 


F. 


RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    CITY  AND    COUNTY  BOARD    OF   EDUCATION   FOR 
RECOMMENDATION    TO  THE    STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


HIGH 

GRAMMAR 

TOTAL    LIFE 
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o 

D1PLOMA8, 

£- 

SCHOOL. 

GRAD 

COLUMNS. 
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ft. 
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3 
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-3 
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State  Life  Diplomas 

1      1 

9 

33 

33 

1 

34 

35 

3 

23 

26 

3 

23 

26 



1 

1 

2 

3 

56 

59 

4 

57 

61 

State  Educational  Diplomas 

1 

1 
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G. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  STATE  LIFE  DIPLOMAS  REJECTED. 
Life  Diploma  (Ili<;h  School) 1 


H. 

Receipts  from  Life  DiploD.a  fees- 
Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1899 $4  00 

Received  from  State  Life  Diplomas — 

HighSehool $4  00 

•i 
Grammar  Grade 66  00 

70  00 
Received  for  re-issue  of  Life  Diplomas,  Grammar  Grade 52  00 


Total  receipts $126  00 

The  same  was  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Kirk,  as  follows: 

1899— October  21 $22  00 

December  14 16  00 

1900—  January^ 32  00 

March? 4  00 

June  6 32  00 


$106  00 
June  30,  balance  on  hand 20  00 


$126  00 
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3,  6,  9  and  15. 

Total 

2,  5,  8,  and  14. 
17.  Female.    . . 

I.  4,  7  and  13. 
16.  Male 

15.  Total. 

14.  Female 

13.  Male 

12.  Total 

II.  Female.. . . 
10.   Male 

9.  Total 

8.  Female. .  . 

7.  Male 

6.  Total 

5.  Female  .  .  . 

4.  Male     .... 

3.  Total 

2.  Female  . . . 
1.  Male 


in      r-n      <a 
<n      c*       —I 


<n      i-h      o 


2      I 


■~      s     •£ 
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si  Hi  Ki  "is  in  WHICH  SPECIAL  CKIITIKICATES  ARE  HELD. 


I  K 1 1  s    IN 


BIOS 

SCHOOLS. 


ORAMMAI! 

\M>  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 


BTBNIXG 

SCHOOLS. 


Is 

oo 


If 

9 

O. 
■■z 


Bookkeeping 

i> 

Drawing,  Architectural , 

Drawing,  Free-hand 

Drawing,  Free-hand,  Wood  Can 

ing  and  Clay  .Modeling 

Drawing,  Mechanical  

French  

German 

Iron-work 

History,  General  

Latin  ... 

Music 

Penmanship 

Physical  Culture  

Physics 

Sewing 

Spanish 

Stenography  and  Typewriting. . 

Typewriting _ 

Wood-work 


Total . 


8 

3 

11 

8 

10 
2 

3 

3 

3 
9 

1 

8 

5 

5 

6 

2 
1 

2 
1 

3 
3 
1 

8 
8 

1 

.... 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

3 

12 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

.... 

i 

20 

15 

35 

38 

58 

18 
2 

;•; 
3 

3 

6 
11 

11 
1 
1 
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K. 

NUMBER  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  LIFE   DIPLOMAS  REGISTERED. 
(According-  to  Section  1,696  of  the  Political  Code.) 


Issued 
Before  1S30. 


Issued 
Since  1880. 


HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


r? 


02 
•5'S 


t>3 

■5  — 


LIFE    DIPLOMAS    BY — 

High  School  Teachers 

Grammar  and  Primary  Grade . 
Evening  School 


Total  Life  Diplomas. 


7  14 

43  56 

1  3 

51  73 


1 

6 

3 

3 

23 

4 

5 

7 

378 

385 

446 

8 

12 

20 

23 

5 

11 

15 

393 

4CS 

492 

EDUCATIONAL   DIPLOMAS   BY — 

1 

1 

1 

?<> 

29 

29 

Evening  School 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 





2 

2 

31 

31 

1 

33 

L. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES    REGISTERED. 

<a)     High  School,  by  female  High  School  teacher 1 

(b)     Grammar  Grade,  by  female  Grammar  School  teacher '. ! 

<c)     Grammar  Grade,  by  male  Evening  School  teacher 1 

Total, 3 


REPORT 

OK  THtt 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Commissioners. 


OFFICERS. 

MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAX Chairman 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  R.  H.  WEBSTER Secretary 

TREASURER  S.  H    BROOKS Treasurer 


san  Francisco,  July  1,  1900. 

To  the  Honorable  Jan.  D.  Phelan,  Mayor 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco- 
Dear  Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  year  terminating 
June  30,   1900. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

R.     H.     "WEBSTER, 
Secretary  Public  School  Teachers1   Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners. 
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REPORT     OF     BOARD     OF     EDUCATION. 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

AMOUNT. 

OTAL. 

Contributions  by  teacheis  bound  by  ptovisions  of  the  Annuity  Law 

Amount  received  in  accordance  With  Section  S  (a)  from  teachers 
retired  during  fiscal  yeai  — 

August  23,  1899— Mrs.  E.  M.  Ba'imgartner  

$10,506  50 

§306    0 
221  05 
234  75 
294  00 
310  62 
305  25 
305  25 

September  2,  1899— Mrs.  E.  M.  Poole 

February  5,  1900  — Miss  ('.A.  Templeton   

March  16.  19.10 -Miss  ST.  S.  Baldwin 

March  17,  1900-Miss  T.  M.  Sullivan  

Total  receipts  (to  be  apportioned  75  per  cent  to  the  Annu- 

1,976 92 

ity  Fund  and  25  per  cunt  to  the  Permanent  Fund) 

f 12, 483  42 

INTK.REST   ACCOUNT. 

December  31, 1899— Permanent  Fund,  German  and  Security  Banks 
July  1,  1900— Permanent  Fund,  German  and  Security  Banks 

$181  50 
134  53 

December  31,  1899— Annuity  Fund.  Hibernia  Bauk 

$78  13 
76  35 

316  03 

July  1,  1900— Annuity  Fund,  Hibernia  Bauk 

154  48 

812,953  93 

APPORTIONMENTS. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fuud,  75  ;per  cent  of  §12,483  42,  as 

89,342  31 
154  48 

3,141  11 

316  03 

Interest  on  Annuity  Fund 

To  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  25  per  cent  of  812,483  42, 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund 

12,953  93 

SCHOOL     TEA<  HERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND. 
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KIN .\ Nil AL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


\\M   [TV     ri   ND 


189S    Jnlyl    Balance  in  fund 

December  31  — Interest 

1900—  July  I-  75  per  cent  of  yearly  reo 

July  1     [nten  si    


Disbursements  for  year 

July  1.  190D-Balance  in  fund. 


§5,916  05 

78  13 

9.342  31 

76  35 


$15,442  84 
12,229  90 


§3,212  94 


PERMANENT    FUND 


1899— July  1— Amount  in  fund 

December  31— Interest 

190D — July  1—25  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts.. 

July  1    Interest. 


July  1,  1900— Total  in  fund. 


$6,010  39 

181  50- 

3,141  11 

134  53 


$9,467  53 
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SCHOOL     TEACHERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT    OF    SAN  FRANCISCO    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHKKs 

ANNUITY  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL  ACT,  MARCH  26,  1895. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Under  original  act  by  deducting  1  per  cent  from  salaries  of  con. 
tributing  teachers  and  from  payments  by  teachers  retired 

SI  0,961  39 
36,538  78 

*47,500  17 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

§4,714  42 
30,105  28 

Under  amended  Act 

Total 

34.819  70 

912.680  47 

Permanent  Fund '. 

$9,467  53 
3,212  94 

Annuity  Fund 

Total 

l'.',680  47 

SCHOOL     TEACHERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND.  45 


AXXl'ITY     FUND. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

1897— May  5— Balance  transferrt-il  from  fund  under  original  Act 

v     

$6,246  9! 

27,071  25 

$33,318  22 

30,105  28 

$3,212  94 

PERMANENT    Fl/XD 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL 

1899— June  3D— 25  per  cent  of  all  receipts  under  amended  Act, 

$6,010  39 
3.457  14 

Total  July  1,  1900 

;j;9,467  53 
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SCHOOL     TEACHERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND. 


ANNUITANTS. 


Miss  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Mrs.  H.  A.St.  John 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Campbell 

Miss  Victorine  M.  Raclet 

Mrs.  Josephine  fierichten 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Molloy ...... 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore 

Miss  Mary  So'omon 

Miss  Fannie  L  Soule 

Miss  Flora  McDonald  Shearer. 

Miss  Kate  Kollmeyer 

George  Brown 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph 

Miss  Msuy  J.  Bragg 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell 

Mrs.  E   M    Poole 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Sissons 

Miss  C.  A.  Templeton 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Suliivan 

Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin 


ANNUITY 
I'l  K    MONTH. 


S50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
45  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
36  66$ 
26  66* 
25  01 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
36  66? 
50  00 
50  CO 
38  66? 
50  00 
50  (0 
50  00 


TOTAL 
PBK    MONTH. 


SI. 098  C6jj 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  si  00  per  m<  nth £0  4 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  50  cts.  per  month 66 
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ANNUITY    FUND— HOW    PROVIDED. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,   with  the  income  and  interest  thereof: 

1.  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all  those  subject  to  the 
burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from  the  warrants  for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer to  the  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening  school  teach- 
ers whose  salary  does  not  exceed  $50  per  month. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  or  from  other  sources. 

3.  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  deducted  or  withheld  from 
the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of 
absence  from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  set  apart  for 
the  aforesaid  fund;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Eoard  of  Education  to  appropriate 
monthly  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

TWO  PARTS  TO  THE  FUND— PERMANENT  AND  ANNUITY  FUND. 

1.  A  permanent  fund  consists  of  (a)  25  per  cent  of  all  contributions  from  those 
affected  by  this  Act;  (b)  25  per  cent  of  all  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  donor  or  testator;  (c)  25  per  cent  of  all  moneys  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  teachers  because  of  absence  from  duty.  [Note. — When  the  permanent 
fund  shall  amount  to  $50,000,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received  shall  go  Into  the 
annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by 
Its  donor  or  testator  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund.] 

2.  Annuity  fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  income  derived  from  the  permanent  fund; 
(b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  annuity  and  retirement  fund  not  specified  to 
be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund;  (c)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  Act 
to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 

HOW    ADMINISTERED. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and  Mayor,  who  shall  meet  biennially  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  Supervisors.  The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five  teachers,  at 
least  one  being  a  class  teacher  from  some  primary  school  and  one  a  class  teacher 
from  some  grammar  school,  one  or  two  being  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

QUALIFICATION     FOR    RETIREMENT. 

1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher  or  school  officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
tire and  to  receive  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  payable  quar- 
terly. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  performing  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,'  and  who  shall  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least 
five  years,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  pro- 
portion of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or  she 
has  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty 
years. 

Provided,  That  any  annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  its  recipient  return  to  service 
tn  the  public  school?,  and  any  annuity  less  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity 
>hall  cease  if  the  Committee  on   Retirement  shall,   at  any  time,    decide   that   its  re- 
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cipient  has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and 
has  been  reimbursed  from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her 
contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  That  such  proportionate  reduction  shall  not  apply  to  those 
now  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  shall  have  filed  the  specified  notice  within 
ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  Into  the  fund  had  they 
been  contributing  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  a  person  cease  to  teach  in  any  county,  or  city  and  county, 
where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after 
6uch  person  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  he  or 
she  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burden  Imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  to  re- 
tire from  the  profession  of  teaching  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  before 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such 
retiring  teacher,  if  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  time  of  retirement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has  had  years  of  ser- 
vice, by  paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  that  fund  corresponding 
to  those  years  of  service  rendered  at  a  time  when,  or  in  a  place  where,  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity 
fund. 

Provided,  That  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be  based  on  $25  per 
month. 

Provided,  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  in  the  annuity  fund  to  pay  all  warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants 
in  full,  then  the  money  in  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the 
sum  received  by  such  annuitants  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  against 
that  fund  to  date. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 


— OF    THE — 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


San  Francisco,  December  26,  19a • 

To  the  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan,  Mayor 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  December 
15th,  1900,  I  submit  the  financial  statement  of  the  School  De- 
partment, showing  the  improvement  under  the  operation  of 
the  Charter.  For  this  purpose  this  report  includes  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1897,  1898,  1809 
and  1900.  In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  first  year 
under  the  Charter  with  that  of  previous  years,  I  have  also  pre- 
pared statistics  showing  the  expenditures  for  the  calendar 
years  1897,  1898,  1899  and  1900.  Both  of  these  statements 
show  a  decided  improvement  in  favor  of  the  Charter.  The  lat- 
:er  is  more  conclusive  than  the  former,  for  the  present  Board 
has  had  control  of  the  school  funds  for  this  calendar  year,  with 
the  exception  of  eight  days  from  January  1st  to  January  8th, 
1900. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    SHOWING    THE     EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE 
FISCAL    YEARS    ENDING   JUNE  30lH- 


1897  (including  §65,860  25  for  Mission  High  School). 

1898  (including  §81,135  04  for  Mission  High  School). 

1899  (including  $38,150  00  for  Mission  High  School). 
1900 


$1,223,188  71 
1,340,679  44 
1,393,728  00 

*1,206,690  43 


*  Not  including  $68,664  87  paid  to  teachers,    janitors  and  rents  for  November,  1898,  deriied 
from  the  collateral  inheritance  ta\  and  delinquent  taxes  1898  99. 

The  amount  of  $1,206,690  43  shows  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1900.  For  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  school  fund  was  under  control  of  the  present  (Charter) 
Board  of  Education. 

I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  expenditures  made 
necessary  by  the  Charter  for  administration ;  also  additional  ex- 
penses made  necessary  in  order  to  place  our  department  on  the 
same  plane,  educationally,  with  other  large  cities  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  make  permanent  improvements  on  many  of  our 
school  buildings. 


EXPENSES. 

1  AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

Extra  expenses  of  administration  under  Charter  for  last  six 

$10,056  37 
6,240  00 

Payment  of  water  bills  heretofore  paid  out  of  General  Fund 

$16,296  37 

REPORT  OF  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    8PECIAL    LINES    OF    WORK    AND     OTHER    EXTRA. 
EXPENSES    INCURRED. 


EXPXHSBS. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

$6,000  00 
2,220  00 
2,683  76 
2,500  00 
4,000  00 

§33,700  I 

While  the  additional  expense  of  $33,700  13  was  incurred, 
we  were  still  able  to  have  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30th,  1900,  of  $12,530  43.  For  June,  1899,  there  were 
unpaid  merchant  and  labor  claims  amounting  to  $6,474  32. 
While  the  present  Board  of  Education  was  not  legally  bound  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  these  claims,  it  gave  its  consent  for 
the  Auditor  to  do  so.  There  still  remains  to  the  credit  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1900  (approximately),  $6,056  II. 

The  following  statement  will  show  more  definitely  the  im- 
proved financial  administration  of  the  School  Department 
under  the  Charter : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT    FOR  THE  YEARS  OF— 


1897 $1,207.750  40 

1898 1,292,287  81 

1899 1,200,939  14 

1900 •1.181,698  96 


*A  few  bills  contracted  for  Decembsr,  1900,   amounting  to  (approximately)  1300,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  January,  1901. 
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The  difference  in  total  expenditures  for  the  above  calendar 
years  in  favor  of  1900  (Charter)  is  as  follows : 


1897 
1898 
1899 


§26.051  44 
110.588  85 
111.240  18 


While  the  present  Board  has  expended  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31st,  1900,  $1,181,698  96,  it  is  well  to 
call  especial  attention  to  additional  expenses  which  former 
Boards  were  not  required  to  meet.  This  shows  a  still  greater 
saving  to  the  department  in  maintenance  over  that  of  the  cal- 
endar years  above  mentioned. 
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EXPEN8ES    OF    ADMINISTRATION    NOT    HERETOFORE    PAID    OUT    OF 
SCHOOL    FUND. 


EXPENSES. 


Directors. 

Superintendent,  heretofore  paid  out  of  General  Fund 

Deputies 

Secretary,  heretofore  paid  out  of  General  Fund 

MAH3M  Total 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Water  bills,  heretofore  paid  out  of  General  Fund 

Manual  training  and  cooking  teachers 

Raise  of  salary  for  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade  teacheis 

Manual  training  equipment 

Cooking  equipment 

Shades  in  all  schools 

Repairing  Lafayette  School,  destroyed  by  fire 

Transfer  to  Annuity  Fund 

Tinting,  painting,  remodeling,  furnishing  and  wiring  offices  for 
Board,  Superintendent  and'Deputy  Superintendents 

Total 


$11,766  64 
3,924  71 
4,500  00 
1.765  00 


$21  ,'.156  35 

13,064  Gl 
5  217  95 
5,000  00 
6.0C0  00 
2.220  00 
2,683  76 
2,500  00 
889  OS 

•2.688  65 
|C2  220  32 


■  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  appointment  of  four  Directors,  who  are  required  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  their  official  duties,  and  additional  number  of  deputies. 

While  during  the  past  calendar  year  we  have  expended 
$1,181,698  96,  this  amount  includes  $62,220  32  which  former 
Boards,  especially  our  immediate  predecessors,  were  not  called 
upon  to  pay.  Taking  this  amount  from  the  annual  expenditure 
(for  1900)  of  $1,181,698  96,  there  remains  $1,119,478  64,  a 
sum  with  which  we  would  have  been  enabled  to  conduct  the  de- 
partment, including  the  same  items  of  expense  as  former 
Boards  had  to  meet. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  EXPENDITURES  OP  THE  PRESENT 
(CALENDAR)  YEAR,  WITH  PRACTICALLY  THE  SAME  OBLIGATIONS  AS 
FORMER    BOARDS    WERE    REQUIRED    TO     MEET. 


YEARS. 

AMOUNT. 

1837 

$1,207,750  40 

1898 

1,292,287  81 

1,200,939  14 

1900 

1,119,478  64 

The  difference  in  total  expenditures  for  the  above  calendar 
years  in  favor  of  1900  (Charter)  is  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

AMOUNT. 

1897 

$88  271  86 

1898 

172,809  17 

1899 

81  46-   5i) 

One  item  will  suffice  to  show  wherein  the  current  expenses 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  present  Board  of  Education. 
I  have  taken  the  teachers'  salaries  for  one  month,  as  this  is  the 
largest  item  of  expense.  However,  the  same  favorable  com- 
parison could  be  made  in  all  lines  of  expenditures. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


•u.MIWKATiYi:    STATEMENT    SHOWING    THE    EXPENDITURES    FOR    TEACHERS' 
SALARIES     FOB    THE    MONTH    OF    DECEMBER- 


YEA  ItS 

AMdl   NT. 

1897 

$82,199  65 
89.340  00 
82,  l  84  40 

*77.456  70 

1899 

1900 

Not  tnohldlug  |98l  5.5  for  special  teachers  of  cooking  and  mauual  training. 

The  difference  in  the  monthly  expenditures  for  teachers' 
salaries  for  December  of  1897,  1898,  1899,  in  favor  of  1900 

^Charter)  is  as  follows  : 


YEARS 

AMOUNT. 

1897 

$4,742   95 

18.8.                                        

11,883  30 

4.627  70 

I  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  with  one-half 
the  expenditure  we  have  done  as  much  general  repairing  and 
improving  as  former  Boards  have  done.  On  sixteen  school 
buildings  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  nature  of 
painting,  remodeling,  plumbing,  etc.,  while  on  twelve  build- 
ings repairs  not  so  extensive  have  been  made. 

The  Supervisors  apportioned  for  this  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  1 901,  $1,160,000,  as  against  $1,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1900.  The  former  amount  is  practi- 
cally $80,000  less  than  our  predecessors  had  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  in 
addition  to  having  an  apportionment  of  $40,000  less  than  last 
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year,  $25,000  is  now  required  for  administration  which  former 
Boards  were  not  required  to  pay;  also  $15,000  water  bill  here- 
tofore paid  out  of  the  General  Fund.  The  first  six  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  we  have  spent  $575,022  29;  allowed  by 
Supervisors  for  first  six  months,  $580,000;  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  School  Fund  for  six  months,  $4,977  67. 

The  most  healthy  sign  of  the  excellent  credit  of  the  present 
administration  is  found  in  the  perfect  willingness  of  all  repu- 
table merchants  to  supply  the  department  with  goods. 

On  last  June,  when  the  yearly  contracts  were  awarded, 
many  of  the  leading  firms  of  our  city  were  in  competition. 
This  also  shows  the  renewred  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment.   Respectfully  submitted, 

CECIL  W.  MARK, 
President  Board  of  Education. 
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Sax  Francisco,  July  i,  1901. 

To  the  Honorable  Jas.  D.  Phelan,   Mayor 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

Dear  Sir  :    I  herewith  submit  the  report  called  for  in  Arti- 
cle XVI,  Section  9,  of  the  Charter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MARY  W.  KINCAID, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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A.     BRIEF     REVIEW 

—OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE—        i 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

FOR  THE  PAST  FISCAL  YEAR. 


BY  CECIL  W.   MARK,  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR. 


San  Francisco,  July  i,  1901. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Boaro  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 

In  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  I  called  attention  to  a  few 
changes  which  the  Board  of  Education  hoped  to  accomplish. 
Jn  a  paper  entitled  "Our  School  System""  a  number  of  things 
were  noted  which  should  be  done  in  order  to  place  our  Depart- 
ment on  a  better  basis ;  some  have  been  realized ;  others,  I 
trust,  have  been  only  temporarily  delayed,  but,  on  the  whole, 
ais  advance  has  been  made,  which  places  our  Department 
among  the  leading  school  systems  of  our  country. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  determine  in  school 
administration.  Nearly  ever)'  city  in  our  country  has  a  different 
plan,  and  no  one  place  has  a  system  which  meets  with  general 
satisfaction.  In  many  cities,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  nominates  the 
teachers. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  granting  of  a  license  to 
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teach  forms  a  basis  for  arranging  the  successful  candidates  on 
an  eligible  list  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  Selections  to 
the  Department  arc  made  in  turn  from  this  list.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  given  of  the  various  methods  used  by 
Boards  of  Education,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  provides  for  a 
uniform  school  system,  and  for  that  reason  a  charter  cannot 
prescribe  a  method  of  appointing  teachers.  It  has  also  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  municipality  forms  a 
school  district,  and  that  the  State  School  Law  applies  also  to 
cities,  and  when  a  local  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  general  the 
latter  must  prevail.  The  general  school  law  gives  the  power 
of  appointment  of  teachers  to  local  Boards  of  Education. 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  adopting  a  plan  which 
will  secure  good  teachers  for  our  School  Department,  the 
Board  of  Education  asked  advice  from  some  of  the  leading 
school  men  of  our  State.  Before  speaking  of  the  plan  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Board,  which  will  be  given  in  full 
later,  I  desire  to  question  the  advisability  of  a  purely  competi- 
tive examination.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  system  seems  to 
be  to  relieve  the  appointing  power  of  responsibility  in  selec- 
tion, but  this  will  not  bring  about  the  reform  which  we  hope 
will  come  in  the  method  of  appointing  teachers,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  better  material  can  otherwise  be  secured.  That 
type  of  mind  which  can  pass  a  very  successful  examination  will 
not  always  make  the  best  teacher.  The  best  way  to  discover 
ability  in  applicants  is  by  personal  contact  and  observation  of 
work  in  the  class-room.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  a 
basis  of  comparison  of  plans  used  in  other  cities  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  certification  law  of  our  State  is  uniform,  and  Boards 
of  Education  have  the  right  to  assume  that  a  certificated 
teacher  is  qualified  to  perform  his  duties.  However,  there  are 
degrees  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  teachers  for  our  School  Department  rests. 

The  following  plan  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  main  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
adopted : 
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ELIGIBLE  LIST. 

The  Eligible  List  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  50 
persons,  selected  as  follows : 

First.  Experienced  teachers  who  have  shown  themselves 
unusually  efficient  and  who  have  not  taught  more  than  twenty 
years.    These  shall  constitute  four-tenths  of  the  Eligible  List. 

Second.  Unusually  promising  graduates  of  training 
schools.  These  shall  constitute  three-tenths  of  the  Eligible 
List. 

Third.  Other  qualified  persons  on  application  and  com- 
petitive examination.  These  shall  constitute  three-tenths  of 
the  Eligible  List. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  conduct,  whenever  required, 
a  competitive  examination  for  appointment,  under  the  third 
method,  to  the  Eligible  List.  The  competitive  examination 
shall  be  based  upon  questions  relating  to  the  practice  and 
theory  of  education. 

No  applicant  shall  be  included  in  this  list  who  does  not 
hold  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  of  a  grade  not  lower  than  the 
Grammar  Grade. 

All  persons  considered  for  appointment  to  the  Eligible 
List  will  be  required  to  appear  in  person  before  the  Board  for 
a  brief  oral  examination.  Such  examination  shall  be  private, 
but  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  as  a  body,  and  in  no 
case  by  the  individual  members  acting  separately. 

COMPETITIVE    EXAMINATION. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  under  the  third  method  shall 
furnish  the  Board  of  Education,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to-  the 
time  of  the  competitive  examination,  full  information  relative 
to  their  academic  preparation,  their  professional  training  (if 
any),  and  their  experience  in  teaching  (if  any).  All  applicants 
under  any  of  the  three  methods  shall  give  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  seven  references  to  persons  who  are  competent 
to  speak  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Such  refer- 
ences shall  include  the  persons  whose  present  or  former  posi- 
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tions  enable  them  to  give  most  exact  and  pertinent  information 
with  reference  to  the  applicant's  scholarship,  training,  experi- 
ence, and  general  character  and  efficiency.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  not  consider  general  letters  of  recommendation; 
but  they  will  request  from  the  persons  referred  toby  applicant 
a  confidential  statement  as  to  the  applicant's  qualifications,  such 
statement  to  be  given  in  answer  to  a  uniform  list  of  questions 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Board.  The  Board  will  also,  in  case  of 
doubt,  call  for  and  make  use  of  supplementary  information  re- 
lating to  the  same  set  of  questions  from  other  persons  who  may 
be  deemed  competent  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  candidate's 
qualifications. 

All  assistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  shall  be 
appointed  from  a  classified  list  of  such  persons  as  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  find,  under  the  three  methods  enumerated 
above  for  securing  an  Eligible  List,  to  be  best  fitted  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  teaching.  No  person 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  Eligible  List  without  full  and  im- 
partial examination  of  his  or  her  qualifications,  and  compari- 
son with  the  qualifications  of  all  other  persons  whose  names 
have  come  before  the  Board  as  available  for  such  appoint- 
ment. Xo  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  promise, 
or  give  any  sort  of  assurance,  that  any  given  individual  will 
be  appointed  to  the  Eligible  List,  or  that  any  given  individual 
shall  receive  his  or  her  vote  for  such  appointment.  When 
any  name  is  placed  on  the  Eligible  List,  record  shall  be  made 
of  any  special  qualification  which  the  person  designated  may 
possess,  and  of  the  kind  or  grade  of  work  for  which  he  or  she 
is  especially  fitted. 

Every  person  assigned  from  the  Eligible  List  to  a  teach- 
ing position  shall  be  on  probation  before  final  election,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

CAUTIGX. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  employ  personal,  political 
or  other  improper  influence,  with  him  or  her,  in  connection 
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with  appointment,  assignment  or  election  to  a  teaching  posi- 
tion of  any  person,  immediately  to  report  the  facts  to  the 
Board;  and  the  applicant  concerned  in  such  improper  ap- 
proach shall  not  thereafter  be  considered  for  appointment, 
assignment  or  election  to  a  teaching  position  by  the  Board, 
unless  he  or  she  satisfy  the  Board  that  he  or  she  was  not  re- 
sponsible, either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  conduct  com- 
plained of. 

PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS. 

A  plan  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  was  discussed  fully 
with  the  Principals,  and,  after  most  thoughtful  consideration, 
was  adopted  and  incorporated  in  a  circular,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows  : 

i.  That  honoraries  in  all  grades  be  relieved  from  final 
examinations  and  excused  from  school  duty  Friday,  May  31st; 
provided,  that  the  number  of  honoraries  shall  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  class. 

2.  That  the  rest  of  the  class  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects  :  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  spelling,  history, 
reading  and  penmanship 

3.  That  an  average  of  70  per  cent  must  be  attained,  which 
shall  be  found  by  counting  the  year's  work  one-half  and  the 
examination  one-half. 

4.  That  the  Principals  be  instructed  to  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations by  detailing  teachers  to  examine  and  credit  the 
pupils  in  the  grades  next  below  their  own. 

5.  That  the  papers,  after  being  carefully  corrected,  must 
be  filed  and  preserved  in  the  Principal's  office  for  six  months,, 
together  with  the  record  of  every  pupil. 

7.  That  no  examinations  be  given  in  the  Evening  Schools. 
Principals,  upon  recommendation  of  the  class  teacher,  are 
authorized  to  promote  deserving  pupils. 

In  my  opinion,  in  a  properly  supervised  Department,  pro- 
motions should  be  made  by  the  Principal,  after  consultation 
with  the  class  teacher,  but,  in  case  examinations  are  given, 
one-half  of  the  class  should  be  excused,  as  they  would  be 
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promoted  anyway,  and  with  the  remainder  the  yearly  standing 
should  count  one-half  toward  promotion.  The  time  for  the 
old  system  of  cramming  for  final  examinations  has  passed, 
and  it  has  long  been  demonstrated  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  from  a  uniform  system  of  monthly  standings,  which 
will  better  determine  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  promotion. 
The  old  idea  that  schools  are  a  fitting  place  for  higher  insti- 
tutions is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  watchword  of  the 
new  educatii  m  is  to  fit  pupils  for  life.  This  broader  and  deeper 
significance  of  education  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  opin- 
ion that  final  examinations  are  not  conducive  to  true  mental 
development.  I  wnuliln.it  have  it  understood)  however,  that 
I  am  opposed  to  examinations,  for  they  have  their  place  in 
every  well-regulated  school  system:  further,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  our  pupils  enter  high 
school,  and  about  three  per  cent  graduate  therefrom.  About 
one  per  cent  of  the  public  school  children  reach  the  Univer- 
sity, so  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  great  object  of  education 
to-day  is  the  proper  teaching  of  the  masses. 

THE  GU  \1>i:m  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  city  schools  is  a  too 
rigid  system  of  grading,  which  is  made  necessary  by  social 
conditions.  To  overcome  this  evil  somewhat,  the  Board  of 
Education,  following  the  lead  of  every  progressive  school 
system  of  our  country,  provided  for  semi-annual  promotions. 
Until  this  is  thoroughly  established,  some  teachers  might  be 
inconvenienced,  but  in  the  large  schools  there  is  no  need  of 
the  slightest  trouble  in  arranging  the  classification.  In  the 
small  schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  two  or  even  three  grades 
are  under  one  teacher,  the  question  of  promotion  is  not  such  a 
difficult  one,  for  advances  can  be  made  more  easily.  In  no- 
department  of  human  endeavor  is  it  assumed  that  all  are  con- 
stituted alike,  and  as  progress  depends  upon  mentality  which 
varies  with  even-  individual,  why  should  this  not  be  true  in 
school  life?  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  every  one  engaged 
in  educational  woi  k  will  admit.     The  best  school   svstem  is 
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that  which  provides  for  as  frequent  promotions  as  can  be  in- 
troduced without  entailing  an  unusual  amount  of  work  for 
the  teacher.  One  of  the  things  which  has  made  it  hard  for 
the  proper  carrying  into  effect  of  semi-annual  promotions  is 
the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  home  study  to  the  children  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  This  law  was  intended  to 
rectify  an  apparent  abuse,  but  it  went  too  far,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  amended  by  the  next  Legislature. 

Another  change  which  we  hoped  to  bring  about  was  the 
introduction  in  the  large  schools  of  an  ungraded  class.  This 
would  be  a  decided  improvement  and  one  which  would  result 
in  great  benefit  to  the  pupils.  As  this  matter  will  again  come 
up  for  consideration.  I  will  present  it  more  fully  at  some  future 
time. 

<  OlKsi;     OF     STUDY. 

Of  all  subjects  before  the  educational  world  to-day.  the 
question  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  is  the 
most  difficult.  We  hear  so  much  of  the  overcrowding  of  the 
public  school  curriculum,  which  is  not  due  alone  to  the  addi- 
tion of  subjects,  but  to  a  failure  in  eliminating  from  the  course 
that  which  is  non-essential.  Many  topics  now  taught  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  etc.,  could  and  should  be  eliminated, 
but  it  is  natural  to  cling  tenaciously  to  that  which  has  been 
customary  and  hold  fast  to  things  which  have  been,  simply 
because  it  is  much  easier  to  drift  along  than  to  question  the 
value  of  the  content  of  the  various  branches  of  instruction. 

Some  school  men  assume  a  divine  right  to  speak  of  essen- 
tials and  non-essentials  in  education.  In  my  opinion,  social 
value  is  the  only  test  which  should  be  applied  to  any  subject  in 
a  course  of  study.  What  may  be  considered  an  essential  by 
one  may  be  considered  a  non-essential  by  another ;  what  one 
decade  might  think  nroper  to  teach,  another  might  think  un- 
necessary, so  the  standards  change.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  fundamental  principles  which  remain  forever.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  definition  for  an  essential  in  education  is 
that  which  will  largely  contribute  to  social  efficiency. 
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Too  much  attention  is  now  given  to  the  receptive  faculties 
and  not  enough  to  the  expressive.  The  nearer  a  course  trains 
for  real  society  the  letter.  The  school  should  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  reflection  of  real  life.  For  that  reason,  during  the  past 
decade,  mam  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about 
this  result,  among  which  is  the  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing. The  number  of  cities  in  our  country  which  had  this  sub- 
ject in  their  elementary  courses  seven  years  ago  was 
fifty,  51  per  cent  of  which  made  it  compulsory;  now  they 
number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  In  over  y?  per  cent  of 
this  latter  number  manual  training  is  obligatory,  thus 
showing  that  the  rapid  trend  of  modern  educational 
thought  is  toward  industrial  education.  Many  cities  have  this 
work  introduced  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive, 
on  the  ground  that  motor  activity  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  mental. 

For  the  past  year  about  eighteen  hundred  boys  have  been 
taking  tlrs  work,  and  the  feasibility  of  its  introduction  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  It  has  increased  the  interest  of 
the  boys  in  school  work,  has  had  a  good  influence  on  their 
character  and  has  made  them  realize  more  fully  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  this  world  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  useful 
and  industrious  citizens. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that,  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint, 
Manual  Training  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  education.  In 
fact,  this  idea  came  first  in  justifying  its  rapid  introduction  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  our  country.  To  a  casual  observer,  the 
usefulness  of  this  branch  of  instruction  appeals  first,  but  on  a 
deeper  study  it  is  found  that  its  educational  value  is  more  far 
reaching  than  its  practical. 

The  latter  thought  is  so  well  brought  out  by  President 
Charles  W.  Elliott  of  Harvard  University  in  the  following 
quotation :  "I  should  like  to  see  some  form  of  manual  train- 
ing made  part  of  the  education  at  school  of  every  boy  who  is 
to  come  to  college.  It  not  only  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
but  develops  the  habit  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  any 
kind  of  work.  Moreover,  it  develops  the  mental  faculties  of 
some  bovs  better  than  books  do.'' 
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A  large  number  of  other  university  and  college  presidents 
could  be  cited  to  show  the  rapid  trend  of  thought  along  this 
line. 

Manual  training  also  honors  labor,  thus  doing  much  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  false  idea  among  the.  young  people 
that  to  labor  for  an  honest  living  is  undignified.  President 
Elliott  in  a  very  able  manner  justifies  the  trend  of  industrial 
education  in  city  life  on  account  of  the  artificial  methods  made 
necessary  by  the  centralisation  of  large  numbers  of  people. 

Before  leaving  this  most  important  question  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  some  features  of  this  work  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
T.  Work,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training. 

FEATURES    of    the    work. 

i.  The.  manual  training  work  is  based  on  the  Swedish 
sloyd  system,  the  useful  model,  logical  sequence  of  exercises, 
self-help,  ownership  of  work  done,  etc.,  1  icing  duly  observed. 

2.  Class  instruction  is  given  in  all  cases  where  it  will 
economize  the  time  of  the  class  or  the  energy  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  supplemented  by  individual  instruction. 

3.  Good  class  discipline  is  considered  essential  to  the  best 
intellectual  discipline.  Order  in  conduct,  as  well  as  in  the 
care  of  tools  and  materials,  is  not  neglected. 

4.  The  pupil's  effort,  as  well  as  his  product,  is  considered 
in  determining  his  standing. 

5.  A  system  of  daily,  monthly  and  term  reports,  together 
with  the  co-operation  of  principals  and  teachers  concerned, 
unifies  the  work  with  that  of  the  regular  teacher. 

6.  Manual  training  is  required  work,  and  enters  into  the 
promotion  of  pupils,  as  do  other  regular  subjects. 

7.  The  series  of  models  made  by  the  pupils  not  only 
afford  variety,  but  are.  subject  to  variation  as  to  form,  se- 
quence, material,  etc.,  as  conditions  may  demand,  subject  to 
the  teacher's  approval.  Originality  and  invention  are  en- 
couraged. Instruction  in  aesthetics  naturally  finds  a  place 
here. 

8.  Supplementary  work  is  provided  for  pupils  who  work 
rapidly  or  who  have  especially  strong  talent  in  this  line. 
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9.  Working  drawings  with  pencil  and  simple  instruments 
are  made  by  copying,  from  rapid  sketches  of  the  object,  from 
dictation,  and  directly  from  the  object. 

10.  Talks  on  materials,  tools,  processes,  etc.,  are  given  as 
incidental  to  the  work. 

11.  Specimens,  devices,  blackboard  sketches,  etc..  are 
freely  used  to  give  increased  interest  and  clearness. 

12.  Effort  is  made  to  point  out  the  relation  of  facts  and 
principles  met  with  in  the  work  to  other  lines  of  study.  Prac- 
tical correlation  of  manual  training  with  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  is  highly  valued. 

13.  Class  drills  in  drawing,  care  of  equipment,  rapidity  in 
certain  exercises,  etc.,  are  sometimes  given.  The  question 
method  is  characteristic  of  the  class  discussions. 

14.  Effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  co-operative  spirit  in 
:ts  proper  relation  to  the  individual,  by  allowing  pupils  to  use 
materials  prepared  by  others,  to  assist  one  another  on  special 
occasions  under  the  teacher's  supervision,  to  combine  their 
efforts  in  class  pieces,  etc. 

15.  As  yet,  only  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  work.  The  plan  contemplates  its  gradual  in- 
troduction into  the  lower  grades. 

16.  Pupils  receive  one  lesson  each  week,  the  seventh- 
grade  lessons  being  one  hour  and  a  half  in  length  and  the 
eighth-grade  lessons  two  hours. 

17.  The  classes  vary  in  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six 
pupils.  About  1800  boys  have  taken  the  work  during  the 
year. 

18.  The  seven  laboratories  now  used  for  the  work  are 
equipped  with  individual  benches  and  tools,  lockers  for  pupils' 
work,  lumber  racks,  storage  case,  case  of  tools,  etc. 

19.  Each  laboratory  is  centrally  located  with  reference  to 
a  group  of  grammar  schools.  Certain  of  the  smaller  schools 
are  farther  away  from  these  than  is  desirable.  As  soon  as  a 
few  more  laboratories  can  be  equipped  this  disadvantage  will 
be  overcome. 

20.  The  bovs  are  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 
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Teachers  and  principals,  almost  without  exception,  are  giving 
it  their  hearty  co-operation  and  support.  Parents  and  the 
general  public  regard  the  work  with  favor.  The  foremost 
educators  of  the  State  have  tendered  their  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  this  new  advance  in  the  schools  of  our  City. 

DOAIESTIC    SCIENCE. 

This  subject  is  along  the  same  line  of  thought  as  manual 
training.  It  gives  to  the  girls,  in  a  limited  way.  the  same 
training  that  sloyd  gives  to  the  boys.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  nearly  all  institutions  of  our  country  which  have  been 
established  by  philanthropy  have  made  domestic  science  one 
of  the  first  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Sewing  is  also  a  part  of  the  course  of  domestic  science,  and 
has  been  taught  in  our  schools  in  a  limited  degree,  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  direct  supervision  has  been  given  to  it,  re- 
sults have  been  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

Lessons  in  cookery  have  been  given  to  about  twelve  hun- 
dred girls.  These  lessons  consist  of  the  chemistry  of  food,  the 
nutrition  of  various  foods,  how  to  purchase  food  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  preservation  of  cooking  utensils  and  many 
other  practical  questions. 

The  girls,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  their  work,  and  the  results  of  the  past  year  have  shown  the 
feasibility  and  importance  of  this  line  of  instruction.  This  also 
tends  to  dignify  labor,  and  does  away  with  the  prejudice  now 
existing  in  the  minds  of  the  girls  that  home  life  is  drudgery. 
The  proper  teaching  of  this  branch  also  increases  a  desire  for 
domesticity.  Any  subject  that  overcomes  the  common  tend- 
ency on  the  pan  of  young  people,  especially  in  city  life,  to  dis- 
regard the  home,  should  be  encouraged  and  taught. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further  of  the  other  features  of 
the  present  course  of  study,  or  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  sug- 
gested methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches.  If  the 
present  course  is  in  error  in  its  general  method  and  in  its  prin- 
ciple, then  we  must  admit  that  the  educational  world  at  large 
is  in  error  in  its  trend  of  educational  thought.     No  doubt, 
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some  amendments  are  necessary ;  no  course  of  instruction  is 
perfect ;  no  method  of  procedure  is  absolute.  We  live  to 
learn,  and  for  that  reason  should  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
make  any  improvements  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  pupils 
under  our  charge. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  endorsements  of  many  prom- 
inent school  men  of  our  country,  who  have  reviewed  with 
great  care  the  course  of  study  now  in  use  in  our  schools. 
Among  them  are  presidents  of  universities  and  normal  schools, 
writers  and  lecturers  on  education,  heads  of  departments  of 
education,  many  city  superintendents  of  the  East  and  of  our 
own  State,  a  large  number  of  county  superintendents  and 
many  practical  school  men  and  women,  not  only  in  our  own 
city,  but  also  throughout  the  State.  The  San  Francisco 
Teachers'  Club  has  also  approved  and  endorsed  it  as  being 
satisfactory.  I  believe  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
present  course  is  pedagogically  sound.  I  have  heard  criti- 
cisms on  its  size,  on  the  amount  of  work  required  in  certain 
studies  in  some  grades,  of  its  arrangement,  of  its  plan  of  pro- 
motion, and  even  of  the  type  used  by  the  printer  and  the  color 
of  the  cover,  but  I  have  \et  to  hear  one  clear  and  logical  ad- 
verse criticism  on  the  general  method  and  content,  or  on  the 
purpose  and  object  of  its  presentation.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  uses  the  present 
course  as  a  basis  of  instruction  in  method,  and  the  Teachers' 
College  of  the  University  of  Columbia  also  has  a  number  of 
copies  in  its  library,  to  be  used  by  students  as  a  model  in 
method  and  in  content.  Other  counties  and  other  cities  are 
using  it  as  a  basis  in  revising  and  adopting  new  courses  of 
study  for  their  schools.  We  realize  full  well  the  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  absolutely  all  that  is  required  in  the  course,  but 
all  that  is  expected  is  for  each  one  to  do  all  that  he  can  to 
reach  the  ideal  set  before  him. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Probably  no  city  in  America  has  done  more  for  perfecting 
and  increasing  the  scope  of  high  schools  than  San  Francisco. 
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In  our  City  we  have  four  excellent  secondary  schools,  three  of 
which  are  purely  academic,  while  the  fourth  emphasizes  the 
industrial  side  of  education. 

The  three  High  Schools,  to  wit,  Mission,  Lowell  and  Girls', 
have  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  Avhile  the  Polytechnic  has 
only  a  three  years'  course.  The  attendance  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  year,  and  never  before  have  the 
secondary  schools  or  our  City  been  in  a  better  condition ;  a 
number  of  teachers  have  been  added,  thoroughly  qualified  for 
the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  two  new  High  School  buildings 
will  be  erected  in  the  near  future  to  accommodate  the  growing 
needs  of  secondary  education. 

FINANCE    AND     SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATION". 

Never  in  the  history  ot  our  department  has  its  financial 
condition  been  better.  This  is  shown  by  the  increased  con- 
fidence of  the  merchants,  the  prompt  payment  of  all  salaries 
and  the  general  good  credit  of  the  school  administration.  The 
balance  for  this  fiscal  year  reached  approximately  $50,000, 
which  shows  the  excellent  condition  of  the  present  manage- 
ment of  school  finance.  It  is  hoped  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
will  increase  the  annual  allowance,  so  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation can  erect  many  needed  school  houses.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  school  buildings.  In  the  appor- 
tionment for  the  next  year,  money  has  been  given  to  erect  one 
school  building,  and  also  to  add  eight  rooms  to  the  Buena 
Vista  and  six  rooms  to  the  Fremont  Schools. 

SAN"    EKANCTSCO    STATE    NOKMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  co-operated  in  every  way  with 
the  State  Nomal  School  located  in  our  City.  It  is  safe  to  say  • 
that  no  training  school  located  on  our  Coast  has  done  better 
work,  or  has  done  more  to  advance  and  improve  methods  of 
teaching  than  this  State  Normal  School.  The  increased 
amount  of  practical  teaching,  combined  with  its  high  standard 
of  admission,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  standard  of  the 
profession  of  teaching. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  provide  ample  money 
for  this  school,  and  will  grant  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  and 
equip  a  modern  Normal  School  building-.  Until  such  time  as 
this  is  done,  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage  and  assist  in  every 
way  the  carrying  on  of  this  most  important  work,  that  of 
fitting  teachers  for  their  chosen  profession. 

PLAY     GROUNDS     AND     VACATION     CLASSES. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  set  aside  the  sum  of 
$12,000,  to  be  used  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  children's  play  ground.  This  was 
principally  brought  about  by  the  interest  of  the  California 
Club  and  the  Vereins  of  our  City.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant work  than  the  proper  training  of  children  through 
wholesome  play  and  amusement.  The  crowded  condition  of 
city  life  makes  it  necessary  for  the  municipality  to  provide  play 
grounds,  so  that  children  will  not  be  compelled  to  play  on  the 
streets,  which  is  not  only  dangerous  but  has  a  very  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  contemplated  play 
ground  will  be  a  success,  and  will  be  the  opening  wedge  for 
the  introduction  of  many  such  places  of  recreation. 

Closely  connected  with  the  play  ground  movement,  and 
one  which  has  been  introduced  in  a  few  Eastern  cities,  is  the 
establishment  of  vacation  classes,  the  work  of  which  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  industrial  side  of  education.  Compara- 
tively few*  children  are  permitted  to  spend  their  vacations  in 
the  country;  the  majority  of  them  remain  in  the  City,  where 
they  acquire  vicious  habits  and  become  idlers.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  making  these  children 
happy  and  preparing  them  for  the  realities  of  life. 

CLASS    FOR    DEAF    MUTES. 

Another  thing  which  the  Board  has  under  serious  con- 
sideration is  the  formation  of  a  class  for  deaf  mutes.  There 
has  long  been  a  need  in  our  City  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  class,  so  the  parents,  if  they  desire  it,  can  have  their  unfor- 
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tunate  ones  at  home,  where  love  and  affection  will  to  a  degree 
make  the  afflicted  ones  happier.  The  heart  of  the  world  is 
growing  more  tender  each  day,  and  instead  of  thinking,  as 
formerly,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Ave  now  believe  and  know  that  they  are  capable  of  being  edu- 
cated. No  system  of  education  is  complete  unless  it  provides 
amply  for  the  proper  training  of  the  abnormal  child,  and  sup- 
plements in  evejy  possible  manner  artificial  methods  to  train 
and  develop  those  senses  which  lie  dormant. 

To  make  these  children  socially  efficient  is  the  duty  we 
owe  to  the  State.  We  also,  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint, 
are  bound  to  assist  in  making  all  unfortunates  happier,  and 
how  can  this  be  done?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one :  Make 
them  socially  efficient. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say,  in  presenting  the  foregoing,  I 
did  so  simply  to  show  that  the  Beard  of  Education  has  had 
for  the  past  year  a  definite  plan  for  the  improving  and  the  bet- 
tering of  all  the  departments  of  school  administration.  If 
errors  have  been  made,  they  have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart. 

Respectfullv  yours, 

CECIL  W.   MARK. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


REPORT  OF  THE 

Superintendent   of   Common   Schools, 

R."  H.  WEBSTER. 


Sa.n  Francisco,  July  i,  1901. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — . 

President  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid  and  Gentlemen  :  In 
accordance  with  law,  the  Superintendent  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal 
year  terminating  June  30,  1901. 

♦  census,  population  and  school  attendance. 

The  school  census  completed  the  30th  day  of  April,  under 
the  supervision  of  Chief  Marshal  John  N.  Elbert,  contains 
these  facts :  Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years  is  returned  as  82,173,  insuring 
the  City  of  an  apportionment  from  the  State  School  Funds  of 
fully  $718,000,  and  indicating  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
3,619  children  of  school  age,  which  will  benefit  the  school  fund 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $32,000. 

Of  the  82,173  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen years,  48,517  are  reported  by  the  School  Principals  as  hav- 
ing attended  school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  showingi  a 
gain  in  the  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  over  the  previous 
year  of  459.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  reported  as  34,- 
771,  a  loss  of  233  over  the  report  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen who  have  attended  private  schools,  only,  during  the  last 
year  was  10,586,  as  against  9,311  in  1900,  showing  a  gain  to 
the  private  schools  of  1,275.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  year 
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is  returned  at  20,634,  which  is  1,978  more  than  were  reported 
for  the  year  1900. 

The  entire  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  this  City  and  County  is  105,512,  an  increase  of  3,490  during 
the  year.  From  these  figures  the  population  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  can  be  estimated  at  353,500. 

The  relation  between  the  number  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  total  number  of  school  population  has,  at 
times,  given  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  ratio 
of  illiteracy.  There  were  48,517  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and 
10,586  in  private  schools,  while  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  (five  to  seventeen)  is  returned  at  82,173.  The  in- 
correct inference  might  be  made  that  23,070  children  of  school 
age  go  without  any  school  education. 

It  is  clear  that  while  the  school  age  in  our  State  extends 
over  eleven  years,  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of 
life,  very  few  pupils  attend  school  for  that  period  of  time.  The 
average  child  has  a  little  more  than  six  years'  schooling,  and 
therefore  statistics  must  show  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  school 
population  are  in  school  at  any  one  time.  A  study  of  the  school 
reports  of  other  cities  of  our  Republic  reveals  the  fact  that 
San  Francisco  ranks  well  in  the  school  attendance  of  her  school 
children. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION,  TRUANCY  OR  PARENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  science  of  education  is  eminently  experimental,  its 
recognized  principles  and  maxims  having  been  deduced  from 
the  accumulated  experience  and  observations  of  all  ages.  For 
its  advancement,  therefore,  it  is  highly  important  to  study  the 
history  of  its  progress. 

As  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  one  which  is  of 
much  interest  in  its  relations  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  pri- 
vate rights,  and  since  it  is  still  but  partially  developed  and 
perfected  as  an  element  of  public  instruction,  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  information  respecting  its  progress  should  be 
studied  as  a  basis  for  future  efforts. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  a  system  of  universal,  popular 
education  are : 
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i.  Public  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  youth. 

2.  The  instruction  of  all  children  in  such  schools  or  by 
other  means. 

In  the  modern  revival  of  education,  first  efforts  were  direct- 
ed mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  instruction  in 
supplying  better  school-houses,  better  teachers  and  better 
text-books.  However,  as  progress  was  made  in  this  direction, 
it  began  to  appear  that  many  could  not  or  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  that  had  been  provided  for  them  at 
the  public  expense.  Truancy  was  very  prevalent.  Fifty  years 
ago  absences  from  school  were  at  least  one-fifth  of  those  en- 
rolled. The  necessity  for  laws  to  prevent  truancy  resulted  in 
the  gradual  enactment  of  compulsory  educational  laws  in  many 
States. 

Difficulty  has  been  and  is  encountered  in  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws.  It  was  contended  that  such  laws  interfered  with 
the  inalienable  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  Republic.  Courts  of 
law  maintained  that  universal  education,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, being  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  our  institutions  can 
rest,  the  State  has  a  right  to  compel  parents  to  take  advantage 
of  the  means  provided  by  the  State  for  educating  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  our  large  municipalities  poverty  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school.  Inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  clothing  and.  books  to  children  accounts  for  such  ab- 
sence. 

On  March  28,  1874,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia enacted  a  compulsory  educational  law  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Enforce  Educational  Rights  of  Children,"  a  synopsis  of  which 
is  herewith  given : 

Section  1.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  in  the 
State  of  California,  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  or 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  be 
required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  public  school  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which  a  public 
school  shall  be  taught  in  each  city  or  city  and  county,  or  school 
district. 
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Section  2  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  of  each  Board 
of  Education  or  Clerk  of  each  Board  of  District  Trustees,  in 
the  State  of  California,  to  cause  to  be  posted  three  notices  of 
this  law  in  public  places,  or  published  in  one  newspaper  for 
three  weeks  in  the  month  of  June. 

Section  3  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than 
$50  upon  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Section  4  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  Board  of  District  Trustees  to  prosecute  all  of- 
fenses occurring  under  the  previsions  of  this  Act,  and  imposes 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  failure  so  to  prosecute. 

Section  5  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Census  Marshal  to  fur- 
nish to  Boards  of  Education  or  to  the  District  Trustees  a  list  of 
such  children  as  have  not  attended  school  during  the  year; 
these  lists  to  be  handed  to  principals  of  schools,  who  shall  call 
these  lists  each  morning,  and  if  the  children  named  in  such  lists 
fail  to  report  at  the  close  of  twelve  weeks  notice  to  that  effect 
must  be  furnished  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  6  requires  all  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children  to  at- 
tend, for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  institutions  provided  for 
their  gratuitous  instruction. 

Section  7  provides  that  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  committed  under  provisions  of  this 
act. 

This  law  should  be  amended  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  minors,  and  to  fine  those  unlaw- 
fully employing  them ;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  at- 
tendance or  truant  officers,  and  to  arrest  and  punishment  of 
truants,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Truant 
or  Parental  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Deputy  Superintendents  of  this  City 
and  of  myself,  emphatically  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
truant  or  parental  schools.  Deputy  Superintendents  report 
that  in  visiting  schools  they  find  scores  of  children  playing  and 
loitering  on  the  streets,  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  a  public 
school.  The  influence  of  these  idlers  on  children  attending 
school  is  necessarily  vicious. 
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In  Philadelphia  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
in  operation  nearly  three  years  with  these  results,  that  thou- 
sands of  children  have  been  taken  from  the  streets  and  placed 
in  schools ;  special  schools  have  been  established  first  for  the 
diffident  and  deficient  and  second  for  the  insubordinate  and 
truant. 

The  operations  of  these  schools  have  been  so  effective  that 
public  sentiment,  which  was  very  hostile  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  at  its  inception,  has  been  won  in  its  favor.  The  City  was 
divided  into  thirty  attendance  districts  with  one  officer  being 
assigned  to  each  district  and  nearly  35,000  visits  were  made  to 
homes  and  employers. 

The  law,  on  the  one  hand,  provides  schools  to  which  all 
children  may  go ;  it  should,  on  the  other,  provide  another  insti- 
tution to  which  certain  children  may  be  made  to  go — schools 
for  those  who  will  willingly  and  for  those  who  will  not,  will- 
ingly, be  instructed. 

To  this  school  should  be  committed  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  seventeen  years  who  are  habitual  truants  from 
instructions  upon  which  they  are  lawfully  required  to  attend, 
who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  their  attendance 
upon  such  instruction,  or  irregular  in  such  attendance.  But  no 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  other  than 
truancy,  should  be  committed  thereto. 

School  authorities  should  provide  for  the  confinement, 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  school  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  rules  or  regulations  may  prescribe, 
option  first  being  given  to  parent  or  guardian  to  maintain  the 
child  in  a  private  school  for  that  period,  such  confinement  to 
be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  to  the  res- 
toration, as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  child  to  his  regular  dis- 
trict school. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  should  appoint  certain 
persons,  to  be  designated  as  attendance  officers,,  whose  duties 
should  consist  in  proceeding  to  dwellings  and  abodes  of  parents 
of  such  children  who  by  the  school  census  next  preceding 
were  reported  as  having  attended  no  school  during  the  yean 
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Also  of  such  who  are  reported  by  principals  as  being  truants ; 
tc  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  non-attendance ;  to  endeavor 
to  induce  parents  to  place  their  children  at  school,  and  if  no 
good  reason  be  given  to  operate  the  law  against  such  parents 
or  guardians. 

Before,  however,  any  such  law  can  be  effectively  operated, 
City  and  Educational  authorities  should  be  most  careful  to  see 
to  it  that  ample  accommodations  and  facilities  exist  within  their 
respective  districts  for  accommodation  and  schooling  of  child- 
ren, which  means  not  only  school  buildings,  and  teachers,  but 
an  abundant  supply  of  books  and  school  materials  for  the  child- 
ren of  parents  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances.  And  in  this 
connection  permit  me  to  declare  that  it  is  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience both  as  a  teacher  and  Superintendent  that  there  should 
be  a  system  devised  by  which  text-books  and  school  material 
should  be  furnished  to  all  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 

In  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  the  enforcement 
of  any  compulsory  educational  law  at  this  time  is  impossible. 
Over  19,000  children  were  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals 
as  having  attended  no  school  during  the  year  terminating  May 
:,  1900.  Were  ten  per  cent  of  this  number  forced  to  attend 
the  public  schools  there  would  be  no  accommodations  for  them 
unless  the  Board  of  Education  should  rent  buildings  and 
rooms,  and  engage  forty  additional  teachers.  This  would  tax 
the  appropriation  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 
support  of  schools  during  the  fiscal  year.  To  enforce  then  a 
compulsory  educational  law  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  buildings  cap- 
able of  containing  at  least  6,000  additional  children,  besides  the 
establishment  of  truant  and  parental  schools. 

Greater  exertions  should  be  made  and  greater  means  se- 
cured to  prevent  every  child  among  us  from  failing  to  secure 
that  discipline,  education  and  knowledge  which  our  schools 
afford,  for  schools  are  cheaper  than  jails. 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  daily 
attendance,  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  municipality 
on  public  education,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
average  daily  attendance,  the  money  spent  for  instruction 
alone,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
daily  attendance  for  the  years  terminating  June  30th,  1898, 
1899,  1900  and  1 90 1  : 
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'•'Including  Ml, 135.04  for  Mission  High  Scho«l  Building,    f  Including  $61,970.35  for  Mission 
High  School  Building.    ;  Including  $23,067.10  •'oyerdraft." 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  made  a  very  small  appropriation 
(Si, 1 60,000)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  new  Charter  imposed  upon  the  school  fund  the  ad- 
ditional burden  of  the  cost  of  administration  amounting  to 
about  $25,000  per  annum.  The  State  appropriation,  however, 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  $40,000,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion having  conducted  the  department  within  the  authorized 
appropriation,  carried  over  a  handsome  surplus  which  they 
are  expending  for  needed  repairs  and  improvements. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  public  school  system  of  San  Francisco  comprises  4 
High  Schools,  19  Grammar  Schools  (including  1  Cosmopoli- 
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tan,  the  Adams),  51  Primary  (including  1  Cosmopolitan,  the 
Humboldt,  and  1  school  for  Chinese  children)  and  8  Evening 
Schools — a  total  of  82  schools. 

The  Girls'  High  School  occupies  a  handsome,  well-equip- 
ped brick  building;  the.  Lowell  High,  a  frame  building,  old  and 
rather  poorly  equipped,  illy  situated  to  the  needs  and  dignity 
of  a  school  of  such  standing,  and  no  credit  to  the  educational 
center  of  this  community. 

4  The  Mission  High  occupies  a  new  structure  on  the  corner 
/  of  Dolores  and  Eighteenth  streets.  This  building  -is  a  hand- 
\  some  addition  to  the  public  architecture  of  this  City. 

N^    The  Polytechnic  High  School,  no  less  than  the  Lowell,  is 
in  need  of  a  new  building. 

Additional  rooms  should  be  built  to  the  Hamilton,  Haw- 
thorne, Hearst,  Richmond,  Golden  Gate,  Crocker  and  Dudley 
Stone  schoolhouses. 

Some  buildings  have  reached  that  age  and  state  of  decay 
that  render  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  They 
should  be  raised  and  upon  their  sites  substantial  and  modernly 
equipped  structures  built. 

The  Sunnyside,  Noe  Valley,  Jackson  and  Bergerot  occupy 
rented  buildings  and  premises  which  are  inadequate  and  not 
suited  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils.  Eighteen  rooms  are 
rented  for  the  accommodation  of  children  attending  other 
schools,  many  of  them  illy  suited  for  school  use. 

The  Burnett  School  is  housed  in  a  miserable  wooden  build- 
ing. The  sanitary  condition  is  deplorable,  Boards  of  Health 
having  frequently  condemned  it.  The  building  admits 
draughts,  and  rain  water  permeates  its  roof  and  sides.  Child- 
ren have  contracted  disease  by  attendance  at  this  school. 

The  citizens  of  South  San  Francisco  have  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned and  worked  for  a  suitable  building. 

The  Washington  Grammar  School  occupies  a  building  al- 
most as  bad.     It  is  an  architectural  disgrace. 

The  Spring  Valley  and  Marshall  School  buildings  should 
be  rebuilt. 

Vaults  and  yards  connected  with  schools  are  in  a  most  un- 
sanitary and  unsatisfactory  condition. 
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I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Education  are  under- 
taking many  necessary  but  long-delayed  repairs,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  having  increased  the  appropriation  for  Common 
Schools  about  $140,000  above  last  year's  allowance. 

SCHOOL  VISITATIONS   BY  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  four  Deputy  Superintendents  attached  to  this  office  by 
provision  of  the  Charter  paid  two  or  more  visits  each  during 
the  year  to  the  several  schools  of  their  respective  districts, 
thoroughly  investigating  material  conditions,  janitor  and 
scavenger  service,  discipline,  lighting,  heating,  ventilating, 
physical  culture,  voice  culture,  care  of  health,  teaching  of  read- 
ing, literature,  writing,  patriotism,  and  incidentally  other  sub- 
jects. Thorough  testing  and  exemplification  in  limited  lines 
uniformly  throughout  the  department,  is  the  aim,  instead  of 
the  discursive  and  superficial  inspection  which  can  only  be 
ineffectual. 

Reports  in  detail  have  been  filed  by  the  deputies,  from 
which  monthly  statements  in  writing  have  been  compiled  and 
subsequently  read  by  me  in  open  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Charter : 

The  salient  features  of  these  reports  are  the  following: 

Non-Atten dance  of  CniLDREN.  In  observing  the  con- 
duct of  children  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools,  deputies 
report  many  of  school  age  as  idle,  non-attending  and  in 
some  instances  disturbing  the  school  while  in  session  and 
annoying  those  attending  while  on  their  way  to  and  from  their 
homes.  These  instances  emphasize  the  advisability  of  parental 
schools  and  compulsory  attendance,  as  referred  to  in  this  report 
under  the  caption  ''Compulsory  Education." 

School  Buildings  and  Sites.  Reference  may  well 
be  directed  to  an  article  on  School  Hygiene  by  Professor 
F.  B.  Dresslar,  Department  of  Education  of  the  University,  in 
the  State  Superintendent's  last  biennial  report,  pages  31-47. 
The  article  advises,  as  good  judgment  indeed  would  indicate, 
that  schoolhouses  should  be  so  located  and  constructed  that 
the  sun's  rays  may  be  readily  admitted  to  the  class-rooms  ;  and, 
we  may  add,  to  the  yards.     Many  school  lots  of  this  depart- 
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merit  are  on  the  north  side  of  streets ;  and  the  buildings  being 
contiguous  to  the  sidewalks,  shade  the  yards  to  the  north  of 
them.  The  plan  of  placement  was  ill-advised  because  if  the 
buildings  had  been  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  lots, 
not  only  would  they  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  streets, 
"but  the  school-yard  would  be  exposed  continually  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  As  it  is,  the  yards  are  in  part  shady,  and  in  winter 
damp  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  children  and  teachers.  The 
buildings  and  class-rooms  located  on  the  southern  side  of 
some  of  these  buildings  are,  in  instances,  exposed  to  the  rat- 
tling of  carts,  the  clanging  of  the  streetcar  bells,  and  other 
noises  so  loud  and  discordant  as  to  seriously  impair  teaching 
and  discipline,  and  to  threaten  the  nervous  systems  of  children 
and  teachers.  Many  of  the  yards  are  so  small  that  children 
cannot  enjoy  plays  and  exercises  so  necessary  to  their  physical 
welfare.  The  condition  of  school  buildings,  appurtenances, 
and  yards  of  this  department  demonstrates  that  favoritism  has 
prevailed  in  Boards  of  Education,  for  while  some  schools  indi- 
cate that  they  have  received  considerable  attention,  others  show 
that  they  have  been  neglected  for  years. 

Lighting  and  Ventilating.  Many  class-rooms  of  this 
department  are  so  built  as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays,  and 
even  during  the  past  year  some  have  been  so  constructed.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year  attention  was  frequently 
directed  by  this  office  to  the  fact  that  in  class-rooms  which  are 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  no  precaution  has  been 
exercised  to  protect  the  eyes  of  children  or  teachers.  The 
Board  of  Education  heeded  the  reports  so  made,  and,  while 
the  means  at  their  command  was  so  limited  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  effectively  and  universally  correct  this  de- 
fect, yet  they  did  so  partially  by  placing  before  many  windows 
roller  curtains.  These  curtains  are  ineffective,  because  when 
lowered  to  exclude  the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays,  they  render  the 
rooms  too  dark. 

Few  schools  are  equipped  with  modern  appliances  for 
ventilating.  This  has  to  be  effected,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  doors  and  windows.    Definite  regulations  should  be 
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issued  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  ventilation  secured  by  the 
upper  sashes  being  lowered  a  few  inches  continually,  a  com- 
plete change  of  air  be  quickly  effected  every  thirty  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  children  should  engage  in  physical  cult- 
ure exercises. 

Heating.  All  melhods  of  heating  the  rooms  of  this  de- 
partment except  by  stoves  have  failed,  though  modern  heating 
installments  outside  of  the  department  are  successful.  There 
are  many  furnace  and  pipe  plants  in  the  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  now  in  disuse.  The  stoves  used  are  small  and  cheap, 
are  great  coal  consumers,  poor  heat  producers,  and  should  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  means  will  allow. 

School  Equipments.  The  desks  and  seats  provided  the 
public  school  children  show  lack  of  systematic  attention. 
Some  are  not  placed  properly  with  reference  to  light, 
thus  endangering  the  eyes  of  the  children.  In  some  schools 
nearly  every  class-room  has  some  seats  so  high  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  children  occupying  them  to  rest  their  feet  upon 
the  floor.  In  many  cases  observed,  little  children  have  been 
forced  to  dangle  their  feet  in  this  way  throughout  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  class-rooms,  not  so  many,  however, 
have  seats  and  desks  too  low  for  those  occupying  them.  There 
is  in  use  a  large  number  of  old  seats  and  desks  which  should 
be  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible  by  proper  furniture. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  up-to-date  maps  in  the  schools, 
patriotic  and  other  pictures,  and  flags,  are  needed  for  the  walls, 
suited  both  to  lines  of  instruction  and  educational  influences 
indicated  in  the  course.  Suitable  art  copies,  and  flags  are  of- 
fered by  school  supply  dealers  at  inexpensive  figures.  These 
have  not  been  supplied  by  the  department,  nor  have  the  me- 
chanics been  sent  to  hang  on  or  fasten  to  the  walls  those  pur- 
chased by  the  teachers  from  their  own  purses.  Neither  the 
teachers  nor  the  janitors  should  be  asked  to  do  this  work. 
Some  schools  have  in  every  room  art  copies,  patriotic  and 
otherwise  educational,  on  all  the  walls  systematically  placed; 
a  uniform  flag,  properly  displayed,  window  plants  in  best  of 
condition ;  and  around  the  yards  narrow  beds  of  flowers  and 
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shrubs ;  all  at  the  expense  of  teachers;  with  rare  exceptions,  but 
without  care,  regulation  or  encouragement  of  the  department. 

HEALTH  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CHILDEEN. 

Considering  the  unsanitary  condition  of  many  school  build- 
ings, rooms  and  outhouses,  the  health  of  the  children  attend- 
ing public  schools  has  been  fair.  Measles  was  quite  prevalent 
at  one  time.  Certain  conditions  favor  disease  among  them ; 
first,  school-rooms,  old,  deprived  of  sunlight,  small,  illy  ven- 
tilated, heated  or  lighted,  and  generally  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes;  second,  too  many  children  seated  in  the  room.  I 
have  observed  little,  children  literally  huddled  together  two  or 
three  on  a  seat ;  third,  old,  worn-out,  rotten  vaults  and  sinks ; 
fourth,  lack  of  proper  appliances  for  cleanliness. 

Regarding  contagious  diseases,  the  chief  cause  of  their  pres- 
ence at  any  time  is  probably  due  to  failure  to  recognize  and 
isolate  mild  cases  and  an  insufficient  period  of  isolation.  The 
Health  Department  exercises  much  vigilance ;  but  the  intelli- 
gent, careful  and  honest  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers  and 
physicians  is  needed,  for  it  is  not  always  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject. 

CLASSIFICATION". 

Upon  a  proper  classification  of  public  school  children  de- 
pends in  a  very  large  degree  success  in  educating.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  the  larger  the  class  the  less  effective  will  be  the  work 
of  a  teacher.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  the  Board  of  Education,  by  consolidating  schools 
and  classes,  and  overcrowding  seriously  impaired  school  in- 
struction and  discipline  as  well  as  sanitary  conditions. 

In  monthly  reports  I  repeatedly  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  the  congested  attendance  and 
recommended  the  establishment  of  additional  classes.  Nearly 
one-half  had  an  enrollment  of  over  fifty  pupils. 

This  condition  resulted  not  only  in  impaired  school  work 
but  in  the  increased  attendance  at  private  schools  and  a  de- 
creased attendance  in  the  public  schools. 
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I  have  steadily  advocated  an  enrollment  not  exceeding  forty 
in  the  first  and  eighth  grades  and  not  exceeding  fifty  in  other 
grades.  These  figures  are  too  large,  but  were  given  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  admit  of  smaller  classes.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
Board  have  during  the  past  six  months  established  several  new 
classes,  which  has  relieved  the  situation  to  some  extent.  But 
there  are  scores  of  classes  that  are  too  large. 

The  best  writers  on  education  maintain  that  classes  should 
never  contain  an  excess  of  forty  pupils. 

Every  pupil  should  be  reached  in  each  recitation,  but  the 
large  classes  that  are  being  operated  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  City  renders  this  impossible.  They  are  not  only  an  im- 
position upon  teachers  but  an  injury  to  children  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The  system  of  promoting  pupils  that  prevails  in  this  depart- 
ment should  be  strengthened.  Under  its  operation  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  pupil  to  obtain  few  or  no  credits  in  one  or  even  two 
important  subjects  of  study  and  mediocrity  in  the  others,  and 
still  secure  promotion. 

The  result  is  the  placement  of  pupils  in  grades  for  the  work 
of  which  they  are  unprepared.  In  inspecting  schools  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  who  were  weak  even  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic.  This  condition  of  the  pupil  is  an  imposition  on  the 
teacher,  rendering  it  impossible  in  cases  for  her  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  her  grade  and  is  a  wrong  upon  the  pupil.  The 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  insisting  upon  a  minimum  per 
cent  of  efficiency  to  be  attained  in  each  subject  on  examination. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
public  schools  annually,  about  five  per  cent  are  graduated  from 
high  schools,  about  thirty  per  cent  are  graduated  from  gram- 
mar schools,  and  the  remainder  leave  school  while  yet  in  some 
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primary  or  grammar  grade.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  school 
authorities  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  because  the  means  of  education  which  they  supply 
is  the  education  upon  which  the  larger  number  of  boys  and 
girls  must  commence  their  work  in  the  affairs  or  life. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  it,  the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  in  recent  years 
have  become  overburdened.  Progress  is  attained  by  much 
failure  and  little  success.  Influences  which  had  their  begin- 
ning in  most  worthy  intentions  have  developed  to  that  point 
where  they  effected  deplorable  results.  For  instance,  the 
kindergarten,  in  its  place,  has  made  the  rudimentary  process 
of  mental  development  pleasant  and  interesting.  Through 
means  of  instructive  recreation  and  play  it  has  quickened  the 
sensibilities  of  child-life,  broadening  and  strengthening  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  comprehension,  but  when  the  doc- 
trine of  study  without  hard  mental  labor,  which  is  correct  in 
the  kindergarten,  is  continued  into  the  grammar  school,  it 
strikes  at  the  very  root  and  substance  of  education  itself. 

The  first  task  in  education  is  getting  down  to  hard  work 
and  doing  the  work  thoroughly,  and  this  should  be  the  keynote 
of  grammar  school  education. 

Nature  study,  manual  training,  and  other  recent  innova- 
tions in  our  educational  system  are  valuable  when  properly 
presented  and  undertaken,  but  they  should  never  interfere  with 
thorough  work  in  the  training  in  the  "three  R's"  and  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language. 

The  old  and  conservative  policy  was  that  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  and 
some  history  and  geography  was  fundamental ;  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  that  eminent  American  scholar  and  statesman,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  constitutes  a  liberal  education.  Those  of  us 
who  are  in  middle  life  found  our  time  fully  engaged  in  solving 
the  difficult  problems  presented  in  those  subjects,  and  every 
man  recognizes  in  the  hard  work  of  the  old-fashioned  school 
the  foundation  of  whatever  success  he  has  since  achieved.  Hard 
labor,  which  brings  with  it  the  ability  to  accomplish  things  and 
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do  them  thoroughly  and  well,  is  means  to  educational  ad- 
vancement and  the  foundation  of  real  educational  progress. 

The  tendency  towards  what  is  known  as  the  "enrichment" 
of  the  course  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  tempting  fields  of 
information,  valuable  to  the  child,  and  on  the  other,  a  danger- 
ous crowding  of  the  course.  The  views  of  laymen,  unhappily, 
are  based  upon  considerations  which  have  the  latter  tendency 
in  view.  The  array  of  subjects  which  make  up  the  modern 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  conveys  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  impression  that  fundamental  studies,  as  the  "three 
R's,"  do  not  receive  adequate  attention.  The  danger  is  not 
only  apparent;  it  is  real.  Not  a  little  superficial  teaching  has 
been  the  result  of  the  '"enrichment"  of  school  courses,  and  lax 
methods  of  promotion. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
writes : 

"The  old  boast  of  the  local  schools  was  their  thorough 
teaching  of  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic.  Teachers  in 
the  schools  will  now  tell  you  that  they  are  in  despair  over  the 
system  that  has  destroyed  the  paramount  importance  of  these 
branches  in  the  primary  grades,  cut  up  the  time  of  the  school 
day  so  as  to  give  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  to  super- 
fluities, and  leaves  nobody  responsible  for  the  bad  results  that 
are  most  in  evidence  when  the  pupils  come  to  the  higher 
classes,  just  previous  to  leaving  the  schools.  These  com- 
plaints have  been  so  fortified  by  the  reports  of  employers,  who 
find  these  graduated  pupils  unfit  for  tasks  supposed  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  expected  school  training,  that  the  Board 
of  Borough  Superintendents  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  will 
re-arrange  and  revise  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  new  plan 
the  time  of  the  fads,  it  is  expected,  will  be  curtailed." 

The  work  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  should  be 
such  that  the  pupil  completing  it  may  be  able  to  read  well  and 
get  the  thought  of  what  he  reads ;  to  write  legibly  and  with 
facility ;  to  spell  correctly  words  of  ordinary  use  ;  to  use  figures 
accurately  and  with  reasonable  rapidity  in  arithmetical  com- 
putations.    He  should  be  well  drilled  in  percentage,  interest, 
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square  root,  and  their  applications,  elements  of  mensuration, 
denominate  tables  of  weight,  measure  and  capacity.  He 
should  know  how  to  make  out  bills,  write  receipts  and  notes, 
and  to  be  able  to  open  and  close,  in  correct  form,  an  individual 
account.  He  should  be  able  to  compose  a  letter  grammati- 
cally and  in  good  form,  and  in  technical  grammar,  he  should 
easily  analyze  any  sentence  not  especially  involved.  He 
should  be  well  informed  on  the  physical  features  of  the  earth, 
in  political  geography,  and  in  United  States  History. 

It  is  complained  in  this  department  that  special  subjects 
of  study  often  require  in  some  grades  nearly  one-third  the  time 
of  the  pupils ;  that  the  course  of  study  is  otherwise  crowded ; 
that  it  is  over-cast  and  indefinite.  The  law  relating  to  subjects 
of  study  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  having  been  amended  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture may  well  be  quoted  here 

Section  1664.  All  schools  must  be  taught  in  the  English 
language. 

Section  1665.  Instruction  must  be  given  in  following 
branches  in  the  several  grades  in  which  they  may  be  required, 
viz :  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography, 
nature  study;  language  and  grammar,  with  special  reference 
to  composition;  history  of  the  United  States  and  civil  govern- 
ment; elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  sys- 
tem; music,  drawing,  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  humane 
education;  provided,  that  instruction  in  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, humane  education,  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
music,  drawing  and  nature  study  may  be  oral,  no  text-books 
on  these  subjects  being  required  to  be  purchased  by  the  pupils  ; 
provided  further,  that  County  Boards  of  Education  may,  in 
districts  having  less  than  one  hundred  census  children,  confine 
the  pupils  to  the  studies  of  reading,  writing,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  language  and  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  civil  government,  elements  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  elementary  bookkeeping  until  they  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects;  and  it  is  further  pro- 
vided, that  no  more  than  twenty  recitations  per  week  shall  be 
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required  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  no  pupil  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  in  any  grammar  or  primary  school 
shall  be  required  to  do  any  home  work. 

Section  1666.  Other  studies  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  any  county,  city,  or  city  and  county, 
but  such  studies  if  so  authorized  shall  be  in  lieu  of  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  such  enumerated  studies  specified  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  not  in  addition  thereto. 

Section  1667.  Instruction  must  be  given  in  all  grades  of 
school  and  in  all  classes  during  the  entire  school  course,  in 
manners  and  morals,  and  upon  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system. 

Section  1668.  Attention  must  be  given  to  such  physical 
exercises  for  the  pupils  as  may  be  conducivq  to  health  and 
vigor  of  body,  as  well  as  mind,  and  to  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature of  school-rooms. 

HISTORY. 

History  in  this  department  is  taught  by  topics.  This  sys- 
tem requires  the  pupil  to  relate  a  train  of  events  along  a  certain 
line  without  having  been  grven  all  the  causes  and  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  said  events,  and  is  unsatisfactory  toi  pupil 
and  teacher.  To  review  by  topics  when  the  same  have  been 
intelligently  exploited  is  on  the  contrary  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  pupils. 

CIVIL     GOVERNMENT. 

Although  the  State  series  contains  a  book  on  this  subject, 
the  eighth  grade  teachers  of  this  department  are  required  to 
draw  from  other  authors  as  follows :  Dole,  239,  references ; 
Fiske,  58,  McMaster,  108,  topics;  total,  305  references.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  imparting  permanent 
knowledge  to  pupils  who  have  no  text-books  on  the  subject  in 
question  will  have  some  conception  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  of  this  branch. 
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WRITING. 

Business  men  generally  complain  that  the  elementary 
schools  do  not  fit  pupils  for  ready  commercial  writing.  Teach- 
ers admit  it.  The  remedy  is  in  beginning  right  in  lower  grades 
and  continuing  progressively  with  system.  By  proper  direc- 
tion and  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  this  defect  will  be 
corrected  by  deputies.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  any  system 
of  writing. 

SINGING. 

Any  system  of  instruction  that  affords  the  indisposed 
teacher  or  pupil  to  evade  difficulties,  fails ;  therefore,  the  enact- 
ment of  needful  regulations,  in  support  of  the  special  teachers 
of  singing,  is  necessary.  If  only  a  few  pupils  sing  independ- 
ently, while  many,  especially  boys,  do  not  sing  at  all,  and 
where  the  principal  does  not  supply  class  teachers  to  support 
thorough  work,  success  is  incomplete. 

DRAWING. 

Very  little  and  very  simple  drawing  is  sufficient  to  develop 
the  native  talents  of  those  children  who  have  them  and  of  giv- 
ing sufficient  training  to  all.  With  further  simplifying  and 
limiting  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  good  judgment 
in  the  management,  complaints  that  this  branch  trespasses, 
upon  the  time  and  abilities  of  the  pupil  will  be  obviated. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Equally  in  value  with  mental  is  physical  culture.  The 
small  yards  and  absence  of  playgrounds  is  a  menace  to  the  best 
physical  development  of  our  children.  This  lack,  however, 
urges  on  to  the  most  careful  practice  of  physical  culture  in  the 
school  room.  The  services  of  the  special  teacher  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  deputies.  A  few  modifications  of  the  ex- 
ercises prescribed  will  render  the  course  satisfactory. 
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i 
GEOGKAPHY. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  above  subject  the  teachers  of 
one  grade  are  given  fourteen  recommendations  to  follow,  aside 
from  having  the  pupils  learn  a  part  of  the  text  which  he  has 
before  him.  As  has  been  remarked  bv  class  teachers  these 
recommendations  could  be  well  followed  were  there  no  other 
subjects  to  teach  during  the  year.  Greatest  proficiency  in  this 
subject  for  the  time  allotment  is  thus  precluded. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  deputies  report  generally  fair  disciplinary  powers  on 
the  part  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  department.  The 
weaker  sections  will  receive  special  attention  and  support  of 
this  office. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  on  part  of  the  branches  are  appli- 
cable in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  remainder.  Hence  a 
wise  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  is  highly  essential. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AiNU  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  only 
aim  of  a  manual  training  school  was  to  make  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  out  of  its  pupils.  The  practice  necessary  to  be- 
come skillful  in  any  trade  is  not  very  considerable  for  him  who 
has  completed  a  course  at  a  secondary  manual  training  school. 
A  trades  school  should  supplement  the  work  of  a  manual  train- 
ing, and  might  in  points  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  it. 
''Special  Course  B"  in  the  Mechanics'  Art  High  School  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  approaches  quite  near  to  a  joint 
course  in  manual  training,  academic  work  and  trades.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  work  classed  as  manual  training  leads  to  the  in- 
clusion of  not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  or  shop-work  and  draw- 
ing, both  free  hand  and  mechanical,  but  all  scientific  manipula- 
tion in  the  laboratory,  whether  of  chemistry,  physics  or  engi- 
neering.    The  blacksmith  greets  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
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physics  or  engineering,  and  each  pledges  to  work  for  a  truer 
perspective  of  the  content  of  manual  training. 

Carefully  arranged  courses  in  manual  arts,  and  liberal  and 
commercial  studies  in  our  public  schools,  will  prove  a  potent 
factor  in  destroying  tendency  to  classes  in  society,  thus  aiding 
to  insure  the  future  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

The  girl  who  has  learned  the  theory  and  practice  of  cook- 
ing and  who  can  make  her  garments  will  be  a  better  woman 
because  of  such  knowledge  and  skill. 

In  July,  1900,  the  Board  of  Education  incorporated  man- 
ual training  (wood-work  for  boys,  cookery  and  sewing  for 
girls)  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  wisdom  of  this  educational  innovation  was  questioned,  be- 
cause first,  it  involved  the  expenditure  for  equipment  and 
salaries  of  $25,000  for  the  year,  which  could  not  be  spared 
from  a  meager  school  appropriation  when  ampler  accommoda- 
tions and  repairs  were  imperatively  demanded ;  second,  the 
course  of  study  for  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  had  just 
been  contracted  from  nine  to  eight  years,  involving  additional 
work  in  the  grades  and  rendering  its  readjustment  and  a  re- 
classification of  the  schools  necessary. 

The  State  Law  provides  (Section  1666,  P.  C,  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  report)  that  Boards  of  Education  in  cities 
may  introduce  special  subjects  of  study,  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion nor  neglect  of  subjects  prescribed  by  general  law  for 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  introduction  of  manual 
training  certainly  did  result  in  the  neglect  of  other  studies,  and 
consumed  money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  necessary 
repairs  and  to  the  relief  of  congested  school  attendance  in  the 
engagement  of  additional  rooms  and  teachers. 

The  head  of  the  department,  with  five  efficient  assistants, 
has  organized,  and  operated  successfully,  at  a  few  grammar 
schools  as  central  stations,  classes  in  wood-work. 

Miss  K.  E.  Whitaker,  with  four  assistants,  teaches  cookery 
to  the  girls. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  class  teachers  on  lines  suggested  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 
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The  placement  of  manual  training-  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  is  questioned  by  many. 

It  is  proposed  that  separate  schools  for  manual  training 
and  domestic  economy  be  established  with  courses  of  study 
arranged  for  their  special  features.  In  fact  the  State  law  as 
amended  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  quoted  else- 
where in  this  report,  requires  such  a  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  it  declares  that  if  special  subjects  be 
authorized  to  be  taught  they  shall  be  in  lieu  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  studies  that  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught. 

COMMERCIAL     SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  writes  : 

"We  have  reached  the  era  of  the  business  man.  In  olden 
times  fighters  were  supreme.  When  the  rights  of  property 
rather  than  the  rights  of  might  began  to  be  recognized,  the 
lawyer  and  the  politician  held  sway,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  lawyer  and  the  politician  are 
giving  way  to  another  class.  The  business  men  are  possessing 
the  earth." 

A  great  factor  of  progress  comes  from  the  successful  deal- 
ings with  new  situations.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the 
commercial  idea  of  the  present  is  stamping  itself  on  education, 
no  more  than  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  half  a  century 
science  and  industry  have  so  stamped  themselves  until  they 
rank  with  the  classics  in  literature  as  phases  of  educational 
thought  and  activity.  Scientific  and  industrial  education  have 
won  their  battles ;  they  need  no  discussion.  But  a  new 
claimant  now  demands  recognition — that  offers  a  new  voca- 
tion, that  seeks  to  apply  science  and  culture  to  another  set  of 
social  activities.  Public  education  for  business  life  is  awaiting 
the  statement  of  its  case. 

It  is  being  conceded  that  the  most  liberal  education  must 
be  disappointing  unless  it  be  supplemented  by  that  practical 
education  which  will  make  the  liberal  education  adaptable  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  and  thus  become  a  contributor  in 
supplying  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  its  possessor. 
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Schools  of  commerce  should  cultivate  those  intellectual 
powers  that  will  be  used.  Their  training  will  have  the  double 
service  of  making  the  subjects  of  instruction  more  practical 
and  the  practical  affairs  more  intellectual. 

The  old  division  of  studies  into  educational  but  not  useful 
and  useful  but  not  educational  is  becoming  weaker.  The  use- 
ful is  found  to  be  intellectual  and  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  educational  only,  has  increased  usefulness. 

Commercial  life  must  and  will  occupy  a  strong  place  in 
higher  and  secondary  education. 

In  March,  1884,  the  Board  of  Education  established  a  com- 
mercial school  admitting  grammar  school  graduates.  Within 
a  year  it  was  the  most  popular  secondary  school  in  the  City. 
In  1892  by  the  incorporation  of  manual  training  it  became  a 
polytechnic  high  school.  In  1900  the  commercial  department 
was  segregated  from  the  Polytechnic  High  School  and  incor- 
porated in  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School.  It  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct school  not  in  any  way  identified  with  a  grammar  school, 
for  in  no  respect  is  it  a  grammar  school. 

The  Public  Commercial  School  should  instruct  in  the 
technique  of  business,  i.  e.,  to  equip  a  young  man  or  woman 
to  write  well ;  to  take  dictations  by  stenography  and  to  operate 
the  typewriter ;  to  familiarize  him  with  current  business  paper 
and  office  practice ;  to  understand  the  principles  of  accounts 
and  to  inform  him  of  the  legal  regulations  for  business  trans- 
actions. If  this  be  well  done  in  connection  with  Political 
Economy,  Commercial  Geography,  English,  including  much 
composition  work,  some  modern  language  other  than  English,* 
mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra"'  and  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry*), some  history  (comparatively  modern),  elementary 
physics*  and  chemistry*  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  young 
men  and  women  will  be  happier  and  more  successful  in  busi- 
ness pursuits. 

(*) — For  longer  course  in  preparation  for  College  of  Com- 
merce. 
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APPOINTMENT    OF    TEACHERS. 

Probably  the  greatest  factor  in  the  existence  and  progress 
of  popular  education  in  any  community  is  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  who  are  employed. 

The  following  section  of  an  address  by  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
LL.D.,  before  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  this  City,  December  30, 
1897,  is  most  pertinent : 

"We  must  take  one  course  or  the  other  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  service  of  the  public  schools.  We  may  stand  in- 
different and  let  church  politicians,  club  politicians,  school 
politicians,  or  politicians  who  are  not  described  by  a  qualifying 
adjective,  neighbors,  friends  or  relatives,  push  people  with  no 
fibre  and  little  preparation  into  teachers'  positions.  We  may 
pay  little  heed  to  culture  and  social  standing;  leave  the  force 
with  little  intellectual  nourishment  and  no  inspiration ;  promise 
a  life-tenure  to  all  who  get  in,  regardless  of  qualification  or 
spirit ;  exert  little  control  and  leave  the  members  of  the  body 
to  combine  for  selfish  ends  and  defy  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
people  whose  most  precious  interests  they  are  ostensibly 
chosen  to  promote.  We  all  know  what  the  result  will  be. 
With  the  passing  years  there  will  be  no  growth  in  scholarship, 
or  general  culture,  or  force  of  character,  or  disciplinary  power, 
or  teaching  ability.  Without  such  growth  there  can  be,  of 
course,  no  public  school  progress.  Iron-clad  rules  will  be  im- 
posed to  keep  up  a  show  of  authority  and  prevent  marked 
excesses,  but  the.  schools  will  have  little  vitality  and  less 
respect,  the  teaching  will  be  woodeny,  and  matters  may  be 
expected  to  grow  worse  and  worse  with  a  certainty  of  not 
being  disappointed. 

"Or,  we  may  guard  admissions,  train  beginners,  lead  and 
inspire  the  common  thought,  pay  according  to  the  expertness 
of  service,  promote  upon  the  basis  of  merit,  expel  the  unde- 
serving, and  develop  the  whole  vast  enterprise  in  a  professional 
atmosphere,  and  energize  with  pedagogical  life.  Then  we  may 
relax  rules,  encourage  originality  without  danger,  and  expect 
that  the  spirit  of  the  force  will  improve ;  that  the  teachers  will 
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stand  higher  in  the  sentiment  of  the  City ;  that  there  will  be 
kindness  in  the  management  and  life  in  the  instruction;  that 
the  children  will  be  fascinated,  and  that  their  minds  and  souls 
will  thrill  with  new  life,  which  will  be  felt  in  the  homes  and 
give  substantial  and  enduring  support  to  the  better  life  of  the 
City." 

The  present  Board  of  Education  have  declared  that  they 
desire  to  inaugurate  a  method  of  electing  teachers  to  the  de- 
partment without  considering  the  influences  they  may  possess. 

If  this  be  accomplished  it  will  result,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, in  exalting  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  in  placing  the 
department  beyond  the  reach  of  politics. 

teachers'    library. 

Section  1565  of  the  California  Political  Code  provides  that 
every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  or  for  the  renewal  of 
a  certificate,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  deposited  with  the  County  Treasurer  to  the 
credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund,  and  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  shall  be  expended  by  the 
Superintendent  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  teachers' 
library,  and  that  the  Superintendent  shall  prepare  a  catalogue 
of  this  library. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  office  I  found  an  un- 
catalogued  library  composed  of  a  few  miscellaneous  books, 
some  old  school  reports,  and  about  fifty  books  pertaining  to 
education. 

During  the  past  four  years  I  have,  at  the  cost  of  much  time 
and  labor,  selected,  purchased  and  catalogued  about  3,000 
books  of  educational  reference  by  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
ihe  ages.  These  books  are  catalogued  in  twenty-four  classi- 
fications. 

New  catalogues  will  be  printed  soon,  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  teachers  of  the  department. 
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RKCOM.MFXDATIONS. 


I  respectfully  recommend : 

ist.  That  the  Board  of  Education  endeavor  to  secure  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  next  Annual  Municipal  Budget 
an  appropriation  of  $65,000  for  a  new  building-  for  the  Burnett 
School,  $85,000  for  a  new  building-  for  the  Washington  School, 
$20,000  for  a  new  building  for  the  Bergerot  School,  $35,000 
for  a  new  building  and  lot  for  the  Noe  Valley  School,  and 
$20,000  for  a  new  building  for  the  Monroe  School. 

(I  am  informed  that  the  Board  of  Education  intends  to 
provide  buildings  for  the  Sunnyside  and  the  Sheridan.) 

2nd.  That  ampler  accommodations  be  given  the  Crocker, 
Dudley  Stone,  Jackson  and  Laguna  Honda  Schools. 

3rd.  That,  as  far  as  means  will  permit,  the  vaults,  sinks 
and  outhouses  be  repaired  or  replaced  where  necessary. 

4th.  That  modern,  economical  stoves  be  substituted  for 
those  now  in  use. 

5th.  That  there  be  a  rearrangement  of  desksrwhere  neces- 
sary, to  secure  a  better  light  and  seating,  and  that  more 
modern  desks  be  provided ;  that  the  window  curtains  and 
screens,  now  wholly  unfit,  be  replaced  by  more  suitable  ones. 

6th.  That  each  class-room  be  supplied  with  a  good  flag 
and  patriotic  and  other  pictures  (frames  not  required)  for  the 
proper  decoration  of  the  walls  as  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this 
report. 

7th.     That  a  plentiful  supply  of  modern  maps  be  purchased. 

(Necessary  pictures,  maps  and  flags  can  be  secured  at  a 
cost  of  about  $4,000.) 

8th.  That  the  Course  of  Study  be  revised  in  accordance 
with  amendments  to  State  law  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
year. 

9th.  That  such  a  classification  of  pupils  be  made  that  first 
and  eighth  grade  classes  shall  not  have  an  enrollment  in  ex- 
cess of  40  pupils,  and  other  classes  shall  contain  not  more  than 

50  pupils  enrolled. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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GENEBAL  STATISTICS; 

1 


PtscAL  Year  tekmixatixi.  .Iink  80th, 

1900. 

wet: 

1,782 
102,1  - 

1    353,500    l 

i  Estimated  j 

I05j5l2 

Number  of  youth  iji  tlic  city  between  5  ami  17  years  of  age 
who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 

Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of   the  city.  f. .. 
Receipts   of  the   School  Department ' 

8405,111,615  00 
1,301,513  18 
12.1 

1413,417,241  00 
1.202,068  41 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars. 

10\87cts. 

1,700,000  00 

165,000  00 

15,275  00 

•20,000  00 

9  :,200  00 
1,700,000  00 

165,000  00 

*i 

20,900  00 
S            28,500  00 

$5,193,475  00 

$5,207,600  00 
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EXPENDITURES. 


K(.R    WHAT. 

AMOCNT. 

TOT.U,. 

$19,000  00 

10,4-19  90 

9,021  00 

5,5i 

943,960  50 

■10  85 

7,298  00 

£5,514  98 

30,078  49 

4,351  35 

731  53 

8,0*58  22 

4,157  5.) 

13,640  07 

7,400  49 

1,370  85 

212  78 

4,980  00 

11  00    ■ 
1,241  00 

4 

Oftk-e       

Shop 

>« 

t 

* 

' 

Light 

Fuel 

\ 

• 

Total 

Sl,152,631  16 
1,202,063  41 

Balance  July  1,  1901 

$49,432  2S 

(Foregoing  statement  given  by  the  Auditor.) 
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SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  High  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools 

Number  of  Primary  Schools 

Number  of  Evening  Schools .' 

Total  number  of  schools 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  bj  the  departm't 
Number  of  buildings  or  rooms  rented  by  the  department. 

Total  number  of  build+ngs  used  by  the  department 


\m 

- 

-4 

4 

•J -J 

>4 

v  50 

46 

11 

8 

86' 

82 

7 

7 

64 

22 

37 

EM 

'           98 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT    JUNE,    1001. 


M  K  N  . 

WOMKN. 

TOTAL. 

Number  of  teachers  In  High  Schools 

%28 
9 

25 
271! 
452 

69 

41 
32 
21 

53 

282 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Grades 

Number  of  Grammar,    Primary  at:d  Evening  School 

a 
SO 

( 

16 

1 

454 
98 

57 

Number  of  substitutes,  day  schools 

Number  of  teachers  of  manual  (raining 

33 
24 

6 

6 

5 

2 
2 

5 

2 

t 
Number  of  teachers  drawing 

•-> 

1 

1 

92 

925 

1,017 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total)   .   ... 
Number  of  principals   not   required   to  teach  a  (lass 

21 
19   ' 

61 

41 

19 

60 
21 

Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 

£i? 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES- JUNE,   1901. 
- 


SCHOOLS. 
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3 

3 
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1 

Adams  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Agassiz  Primary 

Bergerot 

Bernal  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Burnett  Primary 

Chinese  Primary 

Clement  Grammar  

Cleveland  Primary 

Coc.  per  Primary 

Columbia  Grammar 

Crocker  Grammar  

Denman  Grammar 

Douglass  Primary 

Dudley  Stone  Primary 

Edison  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Everett  Grammar 

Fairmount  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Fremont  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls' High....' 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Hancock  Grammar 

Harrison  Primary 

Hawthorne  Primary 
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Hearst   Grammar 

Henry  Durant  Primary 

Horace  Maun  Grammar 

Humboldt  Primary 

Hunter's  Point 

Irving  Primary 

Irving  Scott  Primary 

Jackson 

James  Lick  Grumiuar 

Jean  Parker  Grammar 

Jefferson  Primary 

John  Swett  Grammar 

John  W.  Taylor 

Lafayette  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary.  . . 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Lincoln  Commercial 

Longfellow  Primary 

-  ""Lowell  High 

Madison  Primary 

Marshall  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

'Mission  High 

Monroe  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Xoe  Valley  Primary 

Ocean  House  Pinnary. 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 

Park  Primary 

Peabody  Primary 
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19 

12 
19 
13 

1 

9 

16 

5 

14 

16 
9 

19 
1 
9 
3 

22 

13 

13 

15 
5 

13 

15 

11 
7 

13 
6 
1 

17 
2 

12 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IX  DEPARTMENT  l'.V  GRADES,  JUNE,  1901     Continurd. 


SCHOOLS. 


Polytechnic  High 

Redding  Primary 

Richmond  Primary 

Sheridan  Primary 

Sherman  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Grammar. 

Starr  King  Primary 

Sunnyside 

Sutro  Primary 

Washington  Grammar^ . . 

West  End 

Whittier  Primary 

Wintield  Scott  Primary. 


...   S.  BOOL8. 


Franklin 

Hamilton 

Horace  Mann 

Humboldt,  High  and  Grammar. 

IrviDg  Scott 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  Commercial 

Richmond 

Washington 


- 

S.0E 

8  9. 


19 


20 


380 


6 
5 
8 
3 
7 

10 
I 
4 
7 
I 

16 
3 


454     61 


12 

10 

10 

8 

10 

5 

.... 

15 

1 

19 

4 

7 

12 

3 

3 

19 

5 

5 

12 

14 

19 

12 

1 

1 

25 

8 

13 

6 

2 

13 

944) 

8  7 

Included  as  grammar  teachers. 


t  Excluding  specials  and  substitut-s. 
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STATEMENT  OF  <;\l\>  AND  LOSSES  IN  TEACHING   DEPARTMENT 
Number  of  taachera  in  department  Jam  1,016 

By  rtsii; nit i.iri Yi. 

-mi -sal i 

By  abolisluiicTit  "f  ji-isition 1 

By ratlratnenl   .     ....           8 

By  death 3 

28 

987 
(Jains— 

Teachers  elected  June  30,  1000,  to  June  30,  1901 30 


Miscl-XLANEOIS. 


In  Department  June  30,  lltOl  (including  5   unassigned   and   1    Director  of 

Physical  Culture) 1,017 


Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  School  v 51 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  any  other  State  Normal  School 9 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School 414 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  University  of  California 38 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  life  diplomas 580 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  High  School  certificates 93 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  county  or  grammar  grade  certificates  844 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  county  or  primary  grade  certificates 40 

_ 
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SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 


1900.                          1901. 

1,934 

40,370 

5,754 

1,564 

40.416 
6,537 

48,058                      48,517 

-37,413 

1,4:9 

31,138 
2,566 

37,140 
1,281 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Hie  Grammar  and  Primary 

31,452 

2,036 

35,004 

84,771 

COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT     OP     THE    WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED     AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN"  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1892. 


Number 

Enrolled. 


Average  Daily 
Attendanee. 


46  172 

32,434 
32,799 

44,349 
44,822 
45,435 

32,939 

33,020 

^•^     33,508 
33,531 

46,564 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 

50,101 

35,116 

Dnring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899 

48,870 

36,940 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 900 

48,058 
48,517 

35,004 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901 

34,771 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY  CHIEF  CENSUS  CLEBK,  MR.  J.  N. 
ELBERT,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1901-,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
CORRESPONDING  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900: 


Number  of  white   children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  — 

40,279 

39,615 

Girls 

Total 

79,894 
76,232 

School  Census  1 900 

• 

144 
104" 

3,662 

Number  of  Negro  children  between  6  and  17  yeare  of  age— 

t;irls 

Total 

248 
275 

83V 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  6  and  17  years  of  age — 

Girls 

Total 

2,031 
2,047 

School  Census  1!)00. 

16 

82,173 
78,554 

Total  number  of  census  children   between  5  and  17  years  of 

School  Census  1900 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age — 

White 

22,736 

535 

3,619 

Total 

23,339 

23,468 

129 
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Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 

attended  public  schools  at  anytime  during  the  school  year 

50,953 

School  Census  1900 

50,5S7 

/J.  '  '  ■ 

866 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 

attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 

10,586 

S  chool  Census  1900 

9,311 

1,275 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 

not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

20,634 

18,656 

1,978 

Nativity  of  children— 

103,224 
2,248' 

Total 

105,512 

102,022 

3,490 
3,490 

Total  increase  of  children  under  17  vears  of  age 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OK  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN   IN    THE  CITY  FROM 
1892  TO  1901,  INCLUSIVE 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 


May,  1S92.. 

"  1893. 

"  1S94 

1895. 

"  1896  . 

"  1S97  . 

"  1S98. 

"  1S99. 

"  1900 . 

"  1901.. 


S7.774 
88,567 
92,026 
93,558 
94,925 
98,506 
98,091 
98,368 
102,022 
105,512 
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SALARY     SCHEDULE,     1900-01. 

EFFECT  JULY   1,  190O. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 





Board  of  Education  (4  members),  each 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 

Deputies  (4),  each 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Principals 


Heads  of  Departments 

Assistant  Teachers,  i  years'  probation. 


Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience  , 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

Teacher  drawing,  Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  drawing,  French  and  Curman  (J.  J.  Schmitt),  Lowell  rDfrTi  School 

Teacher  drawing,  Mission  High  School 

Head   teacher  drawing,   wood  carving   and  clay  modeling  (Miss  Van  Vleck), 

Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistant  to  Miss  Van  Vleck  ( Miss  Michener) 

TeacherjGermani,  Girls',  Mission  and  Polytechnic  High  Schools    (Mr.   Ziniinei- 

man) 

Teacher  French  and  English,  Rhetoric,   Girls'   High   School    (Mrs.    Howard) 

one-half  day 

Teacher  French  (Mrs.  Giffard),  Mission  High  School  and  Adams  Cosmopolitan 

Teacher  French  and  Latin  (Dr.  DuPuy),  Polytechnic  High  School,  one-half  day 

Teacher  Spanish,  P*lytech»ie-High  School 

Teacher  iron-work,  Manual  Training  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

Bookkeeping  Class  in  Commercial    Department  of    the    Lincoln    Grammar 
School—  • 


Miss  Fay 

Miss  Kademaker. 


PKR    MONTH. 
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S<  IIKDI'LK  OF  SAI.,AKIE>  KOK  hKXi-01     Continued. 


TO    WHOM    l'AIP. 


I'KR    y.NTII. 


Miss  Dorkee 

Teachers  stenography  classes 

Teacher  penmanship  (P.  A.  Espina) 

Substitutes  High  School,  per  day 

In  tixinjj  the  salary  of  High  School  teachers,  experience  in  a  regularly  or- 
ganize I  High  S  hool  in  the  United  States,  under  a  High  School  certificate 
shall  count. 

PRIMARY    AMI    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Prineipils  Primary  Schools,  16  or  more  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  12,  13,  14  or  15  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  or  1 1  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  3,  4  or  5  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  1  or  i  classes 

Principals  Burnett  an  1  Fair.nount  Schools,  they  beiag  intermediate  schools.. 

The  salary  of  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  18  or  more  classes 
shall  he  $2  hi  00  per  month.  The  salary  of  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 
having  less  than  IS  classes  shall  he  8175  00  per  month. 

All  Qrammar  Schools,  one  Vice- Principal,  at 

That  all  Primary  Schools  of  less  than  14  classes  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
Vice-Principal,  and  that  all  Primary  Schools  of  14  or  more  classes  shall  he 
entitled  to  but  one  Vice-Principal,  at  a  salary  of  §100  00  per  month. 

RBGILAR   TEACHERS    OK   GRAMMAR    AND    PRIMARY    GRADE    CLASSES. 

Grades  will  he  designated  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  8th,  7th  and  8th. 

First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  82  50  per  month  for  2d,  3d  and  4th  grades, 
and  83  00  a  month  for  1st,  5th,  0th,  7th  and  Sth  grades,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached: 

First  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes- 
First  year 

Second  year 


$75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
5  00 


150  00 

f 
135  00 

125  00 

115  00 

105  00 

135  00 


T25  00 


iO  00 


50-00 
•63-00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1900-01-Continued. 


TO    WHOM    PAID. 


Third  year 

f  H 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year '. 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Twelfth  year  . . .  : 

Second,  Tly/d  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  vear 


Second  year. 
Third  year. . . 
Fourth  yn^r. 
Fifth  year... 
Sixth  vear  . . 


Seventh  year 


Eighth  year . . . 
Ninth  year.  .. 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 


-Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 


.■Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 


PER  MONTH. 

$56  00 

59  00 

62  00 

65  00 

68  00 

"1  00 

74  00 

77  00 

80  00 

83  00 

50  CO 

52  50 

55  00 

57  50 

60  00 

62  50 

65  00 

67  50 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primarj  Grade 
■certificates  shall  not  exceed  S»68  00  per  month. 

Assistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  teachi.-ig  Cerman  and  English, 
or  English  and  French,  or  Music  and  English,  having  special  certificates  to  teach 
such  special  subjects,  $5  00  per  month,  in  addition  to  their  salaries  according 
to  the  schedule.    Any  one  special  subject,  $5  00  extra. 

i  n  fixing  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  after  election  as  a  regular  teacher,  credit 
shall  be  given  such  teacher  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his  appoint 
ment  ob  the  Substitute  List. 


70  00 
73  00 
76  00 
80  00 
83  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  TOR   1M0-U1-Contini-ed. 


TO    WHOM    I'AID. 


SUBSTITUTE    LIST—  DAY    A!«I>    BVBNINQ 

» 

Thf  B  lard  ot  Education  shall  organise  the  Day  and  Evening  Substitute 
i  llassee  "i  Teachi  ra 

The*Da\  Substitute  Class  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  in  number,  selected  from 

the   Unassigned    List  in   tlie  chronological  order  of  their   appointment;  the 

j  Subatl  ute  Class  shall  pot  exceed  live  in  number,  selected   in  aame 

manner;  and   from  these  classes  teachers  shail  be  selected  for  temporary 

vacancies.  3 

Teachers  of  the  Daj  Substitute  Class  shall  be  paid  $1  oo  per  day  for 
reporting  an  1  extra  compensation  of  *1   N  p'-r  day  when  they  teach. 

Nubstitutes  teaching  in  High  Schools  shall  receive  So  00  per  day  while 
actually  engaged  in  work. 

Teachers  of  the  Evening  Substitute  Class  jtha'l  receive  82  00  fur  each 
evening  that  they  teach. 

KVKNlNi;  SCHOOLS.  » 

The  salaries  of  Principals  of  Evening  all  be  as  follows : 

Schools  having  22  or  more  classes ». 

Schools  having  u  to  21  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  lo  to  13  classes,  both  inclusi  ve 

Schools  having  :l  to  9  classes,  both  inclusive 

ools  having  1  cr  2  classes 

Assistants  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  Bookkeeping  Department,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Teacher  Typewriting,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Teacher  High  School  Class,  Humboldt,  Hamilton,  Washington,  Horace   Mann 

Evening  Schools 

pead  Teachers  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Teacher  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

All  Drawing  Teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

All  High  School  branches 

DEPARTMENT    AT    LARGE. 

Vocal  Music,  Miss  Carpenter 

Vocal  Music,  Miss  Blai k  . . .  .    

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Miss  Ball 


100  00 

90  00 

&5  00 

60  00 

50  00 

50-00 

60  00 
60  00 

60  00 

00  00 

50  00 

60  00 

CO  00 

100  00 

73  oo 

125  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1900-01— Concluded. 


TO   WHOM    PAID. 


Teacher  of  Drawing',  Miss  Beebe 

Teacher  Iron-work,  Polytechnic  High  School 

Director  of  Physical  Culture,  Dr.  M.  Magnus 

Head  Teacher  of  Cooking,  Miss  K.  E.  Whitaker 

Assistant  Teachers  of  Cooking  (4) 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Mr.  C.  T.  Work 

1  Assistant  of  Manual  Training,  $1,100  per  annum. . 

4  Assistants  of  Manual  Training,  §1,000  per  annum 

OFFICE   AND   SHOP    EMPLOYEES. 

Assistant  Secretaries  (2) 

Board  of  Examiners  ( Deputy  Superintendents) ' 

Stenographers  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent's  Office 

Messenger  Board  of  Education 

Messenger  Superintendent's  Office 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter , 

Scavenger 

Teamster,  Supply  Depa rtment 

FIXES  AND   DEDUCTIONS. 

Fine  50  cents  for  tardiness  day  school  (passed  May  31,  1899). 

Fine  50  cents  for  tardiness  evening  school  (passed  May  10,  1899). 

Fine  $2  50  for  failure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circulars  or  letters  from 
Office  (passed  March  29,  1899). 

Deduction  of  one-thirtieth  for  each  day's  absence. 

No  excuse  to  be  absent  from  school,  ■with  pay,  shall  be  granted  to  any 
principal  or  teacher  of  this  Department  except  under  suspension  of  rules,  and 
by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Education(passed  June  14,  1899,  and  adopted 
by  the  present  Board),  except  for  three  days,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive within  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  or  of  husband  or  wife  (passed 
September  1,  1899). 

Fine  $5  00  for  principals  failing  to  make  correct  report  of  absentees  on  last 
school  day  of  month. 

JANITORS'   SALARIES. 

$5  00  per  class-room  up  to  and  including  10  class-room?. 

$i  50  per  room,  in  excess  of  10  rooms— rooms  unoccupied  not  counted. 

For  exceptions  see  Minutes  of  March  29,  1899,  No.  20,  page  348. 


OF     COMMON     SCHOOLS. 

I 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES- JUNE,  1901 
(See  Schedule  of  Salaries  for  position,  page  534.) 


$ 

I'ER    MONTH. 

3  (2)  special  teachers  of  German  and  Frtnch  and  (1)  evening  teacher 

86  (80)  evening  teachers,  (2)  high  school,  (1)  grammar  and  (3)  primary. . . 

|40  00 

50  00 
55  00 

57  00 
57  50 

59  00 

1  teacher 

59  50 

60  00 

21  teachers 

62  00 
-  62  50 

23  teachers 

65  -00 

< 

67  00 

67  50 

68  00 

70  00 

71  00 

7  teachers 

73  00 

74  00 

1 1  teachers 

75  00 

76  00 

77  00 

79  00 

80  00 

9  teachers 

81  00 

188  teachers 

83  00 
85  00 

90  00 

93  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES -Continued. 


1  teacher .' 

10  teachers 

1  teacher 

teachers 

teachers 

2  teachers 

45  teachers 

6  teachers 

12  teachers 

15  teachers 

2  teachers 

18  teachers 

teachers 

1  teacher  

eachcrs 

4  teachers 

839  regular  teachers  with  classes. 
31  day  substitutes— 93  UO  per  day  when  teaching. 
24  evening  substitutes  -  82  00  per  day  when  teaching. 

7  High  School  substitutes -$5  00  per  day  when  teaching. 

1  Supervisor  Manual  Training 

1  Assistant  Supervisor  Manual  Training 

4  Assistants  Manual  Training 

1  Supervisor  of  Cooking  ' 

4  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Cooking 

1  Supervisor  of  Music 

1  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Music 

1  Supervisor  of  Drawing • 

1  Assistant  Supervisor  of  DraWing : 

1  Direct  or  of  Physical  Culture 

1,017  Total  number  of  teachers. 
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AVERAGE  .MONTHLY  VVAGE8 


Superintendent  of  Schools  (1) 

Deputy  Superintendents  of  Schools  (4) 

School  Directors  (4) 

Principals  of  II turh  Schools  

Principals  of  Primary,  Evening  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Teachers  in  Hi«h  Schools 

Teachers  in  Grammar  Schools 

Teachers  in  Evening  Schools  ...  J 

Teachers  in  Primary  Schools  


ms  33 '  j 
ISO  90 
250  ItU  (3) 
250  mi 
143  00 
140  00 
125  00 
56  mi 


050  IH)  (1) 

189  00 

133  00 
75  00 
49  00 

78  00 


All  Teachers,  Principals  and  Superintendents «s7'.l  UO 


\S 
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BOARD    OF    EXAMINATION. 


The  Board  of  Examination  is  composed  of 

SUPERINTENDENT  R.  H.  WEBSTER.  Chairman. 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  W.  dk  L.  KINGSBURY,  Secretary. 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  L.  A.  JORDAN.    7  > 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  W.  B.   HOWARD 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  D.  J.  SULLIVAN. 

Tlii  work  of  the  Board  during  the  put  yeir  li  is  bien  very  greit,  owin,'  to  changes  in  the 
State  law  relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers. 
Following-  is  the  annual  report: 

A. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    CITY   AND    COUNTY    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    FOR    THE 
GRANTING  OF  CERTIFICATES  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1000-01. 


ON                                ON 
K\  \\i!\  ITIOKS.     ORBDENTIAXB. 

TOTAL 
ORANTED 
COLUMN. 

GRADE  OK   OERT1P1CATH. 

s 

c 
a 

4.  Male 

3.  Total  . . 

r. 

B 
5" 

a 

H 
o 

E 

•    s> 

■      3 

:  c. 

is 

:   c. 
f 

-3 
o 

£,  w 

•  P 
'     3 

:  c 

•  p> 

High  School 

1 

1 

8 

8 
32 

14 
36 

8 
4 

6 

18 

7 

32 

2 

14 

55 

15 
36 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 
2 

1 
17 

2 

;-20 
) 

23 

Special — 

2 

Drawing,  Freehand 

Drawing,  Freehand,  Wood-carving,  Clay  Mod- 

1 

"ft 

Latin  and  Greek 

12 

38 

50 

Physical  Culture , 

Sloyd 

3 

Typewriting-  and  Stenography 

6 

73 
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B. 


CREDENTIALS  UPON  WHICH  CERTIFICATES  WERE  GRANTED,  1900-01. 


IIIOII 
SCHOOL. 

(ill  VMM  Mi 
(IRADK. 

I'KIMARY. 

SI'KCIAL. 

0 

I 

1- 

o 
B 

9 

B 
M 

OMDBHTIAU 

K 
a 

a 

3 
5* 

o 

5* 
a 
Ei 

H 
o 

: 

SB 

- 
r. 
B 
■±_ 
a 

: 

- 1 

a 

E 

a 
| 

8 

O* 

-05 
-l 

= 
f 

D1PLOM  \s   PROM 

4 

\ 

6 

10 
4 

1 

1 
1 

l 

:>7 
2 

1 

1 
1 

27 
3 

1 
1 

11 

-1 

1 

27 
3 
1 

1 

(b)  Leland  Stanford  .Ir.  I'niv  t\ 

(c)  Columbia  University  Teach- 

ers' College 

Total  on  diplomas  from 

16 

Total   on  Normal  Diplo- 

32 

rjRAMMAR  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 
FROM  — 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Total  on  County  Certifi- 

2 

8 

6 

14 

4 

32 

36 



50 
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C. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES    REJECTED,  1900-01. 


NUMBER   OF 
APPLICATIONS 

ON 
EXAMINATIONS 

ON 
EXAMINATION. 

ON 
CREDENTIALS. 

TOTAL 
PBJKCTED 

COLUMNS. 

GRADE   OF  CERTIFICATE. 

5* 

to 

"3 
rs 

C 

w 

c 

* 

^ 

en 

•=5) 

re 

5_ 

H 
o 

1L 

c 

rr 

1 

O 

c 

:    a. 

"3 

x  — 

;     00 

H 

°  o-. 

?P 

B 

:   is, 
* 

1 

1 

I 

7 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

7 
2 

1 
25 

2 
1 
7 

2 

7 
2 
3 
1 

34 

1 

2 

1 
5 

1 
5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

o 

1 
5 

S 

1 

o 

5 

Special- 

Drawing,  Industrial 

Drawing  (Freehand),  Wnod- 
carving  and  Clay  Modeling 

4 

? 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Sloyd 

3 

9 

Typewriting,  Stenography . . 

3 

B 

11 

2 

2 

3 

10 

13 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB   RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES,  1900-01. 


URAI'K    01    •  HI  1  llli  A  1  K.. 

MALE. 

l  ALK. 

TOTAL. 

-    iiOOl 

10 

3 

1 

B 
812 

M 

if 
It 

12 

215 

27 

A  — 

j 

1 

1* 

1* 

1 

1       10 

1 

J 

17 

J 

247 

264 

*  High  School. 


t  Grammar  Grade. 


E. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES  REJECTED— 1900-01. 


MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

1 
1 

1 



2 

2 

(68    DO 


90  00 
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F. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  CERTIFICATE  FEES. 

Received  on  application  for  examination  for — 

High  School  Certificates $4  IHJ 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 2  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates 14  00 

Special 48  00 

Received  on  application  for  New  Certificates  on  Credentials- 
High  School  Certificates $28  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 62  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates 

Special  Certificates 

Received  on  application  for  Permanent  Certificates- 
High  School  Certificates $12  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 16  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates.   76_[(K) 

Special  Certificates 40  00 

Received  on  application  for  renewal  of-- 

High  School  Certificates 822  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 424  00 

Primary  Grade  Certificates 5i  mmi 

Special  Certificates 16  00 

519  (K) 

Total  receipts $814  00 

The  foregoing  receipts  have  been  duly  ','iven  to  the  City  and  County  Treasurer,  as'follows: 

1900— July $34  00 

August 122  00 

Septemher 64"00 

October 14  00 

November 48  00 

December 42  00 

1901— January 12  00 

February 58^00 

March 78  00 

April 88  00 

May 182  00 

June 72^00 

$814  00 


$141  00 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATE-    1900-U1. 


MM.K 

FBHALK. 

roTAL. 

Hijfh  School— 

On  experience  ami  San  Francisco  Certificate 

On  experience  anil  second  renewal  of  Certificate. . 
On  experience  and  Life  Diploma 

2* 

1 
14 

1 

6 
1 

111* 

lit 

.".I 

I52g 

38* 
16* 

24 

Grammar  School  — 

On  experience  and  San  Francisco  Certificate 

31 

11 

On  experience  and  Life  Diploma 

12 

464 

Primary  — 

On  experience  and  San  Francisco  Certificate 

il  — 
C'n  experience  and  San  Francisco  Certificate 

986 

38 

38 

19          f!9 

3 

Total 

32 

614 

*  One  of  each  not  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department. 

t  Two  not  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department. 

X  Four  not  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department. 

I  Seventeen  not  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department. 
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H. 


APPLICATION  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS    TO    CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOARD   <>K 

EDUCATION   FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS    TO   THE    STATE 

BOARD  OF    EDUCATION     1000-01. 


high 

QRAMM 

in 

TOTAL    L.IFK 

-; 

o 

school. 

ORUlh 

DIPLOM  IB. 

MNS. 

n 

FOR  — 

c 

5 

£_ 

? 

—■ 
3 

I 

- 
- 

en 
o 
a 

30 

~ 
: 

: 
: 

; 

:    a 

II 

i  Si 

o 

r 
£. 

o 

"si 

o 

i 

1 

1 

2 

39 

8 

IT 
24 

41 

111 
24 

2 

.... 

40      42 



1 

1 

2 

48 

— 

50 

— 

State  Educational  Diplomas 

24 

State  University  Documents 

1 

1 

2 

.AFFLICATIONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR  STATE    LIFE    OR    EDUCATIONAL 
DIPLOMAS  OR  STATE   UNIVERSITY  DOCUMENTS    REJECTED-1900-01. 


None. 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  LIFE  DIPLOMA  kND  STATE  UNIVERSITY  DOCUMENT  FEES-1900-01. 

Balance  on  hand  Julj  J,  li"0O «20  00 

Received  from  Stan  I  ife  Diplomas- 
High  School $2  00 

Grammar  Qrad< ., 82  00 

84  0* 

Received  tor  re-issue  of  State  Life  Diploma*,  Grammar  Grade 16  00 

Received  for  State  University  Documents 2  50 


Total  receipts H22  50 


The  same  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Thoma  t 
J.  Kirk,  as  follows: 

1900— October  11 $76  00 

1901— April  6 14  00 

April  10 10  00 

June  30,  balance  on  hand 22  50 

$122  50 
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.   5 


3,  6,  9  and  15. 

oo      co      m        \       '-o 

S5 
<        1 

Total 

CO        rH                    o 

•2,  5,  8,  and  14. 

f^       CO       US                  o 

1     § 

17.  Female. . . . 
1.  4,  7  and  13. 

OT        CO        *~ 

C5 

^-        iff        O                   CD 
CO        O*        ^*                    OS 

o 

1(3.   Male 

1 

0Q       IO       d 

B 

15.  Total. 
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J  5 
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sSE* 

~ 

• 
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00  B 

•«* 

■< 
B 
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13.  Male 

1    " 

on 

§  *  " 

S  5  ?= 

12.  Total 

CM         CN         — 1                      CO 

00         »H         ©                     •* 

2  =  E 

2    «    B 

09 

OS 

a   k 

10.  Male 

H 

£■ 

■3     ° 

1 

9.  Total 
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i 

B 

8.  Female 
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3 

o 
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« 
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■< 
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4.  Male 
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«i      < 
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CO 

2.  Female 

§ 

= 

1 

1       '- 

CO 

■-: 

g 

1.  Male  .   . 

1 

1 

- 

n 

Bi 

- 

r 

B 

c 

B 

= 
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V 
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SUBJECTS  IN   which  BPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  ARE  HELD. 


SUBJECTS. 


BY    TEACIIKRS    IS 


1111,11 


—      a 
a        a 


GRAMMAR 

AND  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 


KTK.MNO 
SCHOOLS. 


■   a   E.o 


E? 


Bookkeeping 

Cookery 

Drawing,  Architectural 

Drawing,  Free-hand 

Drawing,  Free-hand,  Wood  Can- 
ing and  Clay  Modeling 

Drawing,  Mechanical 

French  

German 

Iron- work 

History,  General 

Latin 

Latin  and  Greek 

Music 

Penmanship 

Pin  seal  Culture 

Physics 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

Spanish 

Stenogr*]  hy  and  typewriting 

Typewriting 

Woodwork 


1 

I 


Total. 


19 


1 
4 
2 

1 

34  . 


1        1 


30      35 


20 


11 


64 


3 
6 

11 

11 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 
2 
1 
1 
I 
4 
3 

15 
4 
1 

104 
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M. 

NUMBER  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  LIFE    DIPLOMAS  REGISTERED 

(According  to  Section  1,090  of  the  Political  Code.) 


BBI  HD 

ISSUED 

Since  1SS0. 

o 
£ 

■  c 

eg 

•5'3 

|* 

■  B. 

■  te 

-3 
o 

go 

s£ 

S  c 
p  — 

c'| 

Before  1SS0. 

moil 
BGHOOL. 

GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

DIPLOMAS. 

to 

- 
o 
5 
£. 
5* 

-: 

? 

P 

§ 

at 
H 
p 

-i 

po 

(t 
I 

- 

0 

i 

t»   CO 

~  - 

I 

LIFH   DIPLOMAS   BY— 

s 
13 
4 

">5 

6      14 
50     63 

1        5 

57      82 

2 

2 

5 
4 

11 
6 
2 

10 

: 

457 
10 

467 

462 
17 

470 

25 

531 

24 

580 

Grammar  and  Primary  Grade  Tclirs. . 

10         !) 

EDUCATIONAL   DIPLOMAS    BY— 

48 
3 

61 



48 
3 

51 

48 
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N. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES    REGISTERED. 

(a)  High  School,  by  female  High  School  teachers 2 

(b)  Grammar  Grade,  by  female  Grammar  School  teacher 1 

(c)  Grammar  Grade,  by  male  Evening  School  teacher 1 

Total 4 


REPORT 

01     THK 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Commissioners. 


0FS1(  BBS. 

MAYOR  JAMBS   I).  PHELAX Chairman 

SUPERISTEXnEST  "1    COMMON  SCHOOLS  &   H.  WEBSTER Secretary 

TREASURER   B.  H.  BROOKS Treasurer 


Sa»  Francisco.  July  25,  1901. 

To  the  Honorable  Jw.  D.Phelan.  Mayor 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco— 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  year  terminating 
June  30,     1901. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

R.     H.    WEBSTER| 
Secretary  Public  School  Teachers'   Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners. 
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FINANCIAL     STATEMENT. 


B.KCF.IPTS. 

AMOIN  1. 

TO  T.A  L. 

Contributions  by  teachers  bound  by  provisions  of  the  Annuity  Law 

Amount  received  in  accordance  with  Section  8  (a)  from  teachers 
retired  during  fiscal  year — 

$9,790  00 

$230  25 

Aug'jst  21.  1900— Miss  K.  F.  McColgan 

289  75 

August  22,  1900— Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith 

290  CO 

Augusts,  1900— Miss  L.  M.  Barrows 

256  00 

Augu»t  22,  1900— Miss  N.  G.  Sullivan 

300  00 
302  00 
C75  25 
291  00 

August  27,  1900-Miss  A.  A.  Hill 

October  22,  1900— Miss  M.  J.  Canham.... 

Juuel5,  1901— Mrs.  J.  B.  Cooper 

■ 

2,284  25 

Appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Sudervisors  from  money  deducted 

2.259  90 

Total  receipts  to  be  apporti  med  (75  per  cent  to  the  Annu- 

ity and  25  per  cent  to  the  Permanent  Fund) 

$14,334  15 

INTEREST  ACCOUNT. 

December  31, 1900 -Permanent  Fund,  German  and  Security  Banks 

$132  C2 

July  1, 1900— Permanent  Fund,  German.  Hibernia  and  Security 

Savings  Banks 

193  91 

331  53 

December  31,  1900— Annuity  Fund.  Hibernia  Bank  . 

?77  55 

July  1,  1901— Annuity  Fund,  German  Bauk 

11  37 

88  92 

Grand  total  receipts 

APPORTIONMENTS. 

$H,il4  60 

To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  75  per  cent  of  as  aforestated 

$10,738  11 

Interest  on  Annuity  Fund 

88  92 

To  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  25   per  cent  of  as  afore- 

3.596  01 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund 

331  53 

S54.754  60 

SCHOOL     TEACHERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND. 
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l-'l N ANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


ANN!    ITV     FOND. 


AMI  UN  |  . 

TOTAL. 

1900— July  1-  Balance  in  fund 

$3,212  94 
77  55 

10,738  11 
11  37 

$14,039  97 

x  IMMANENT    FUND 


1900— July  1— Amount  in  fund $9,467  53 

est 132  62 

1— July  1-  25  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts 3.596 

July  1  -Interest 

July  1.  1901— Total  in  fund 


813,395  10 
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SCHOOL     TEACHERS'     RETIREMENT     FUND. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT    OF    SAN  FRANCISCO    PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 

ANNUITY  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL  ACT,  MARCH  26,  1895. 


Under  original  act  by  deducting  1  per  cent  from  salaries  of  con 
tributing  teachers  and  from  payments  by  teachers  retired  . . . 


Under  Act  amended  March  27,  1897. 


J10.961  39 
51,293  38 


Under  original  Act..  . 
Under  amended  Act . 


Total.... 
Balance . 


Annuity  Fund. . . 
Permanent  Fund. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


.■$333  42 
13,395  10 


562,254  77 


48,526  25 


$13,728  52 


13,728  52 
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ANNUITY    FUND. 


1897    Ma>;.     Balanoe  transferred  from  fund  undei  "ri^.: 

kO  April  30 

1901    JuneSO—  Receipts  under  amended  Act 


Disbursements. 


Balance. 


37.564  86 


«43,811  83 
19,478  II 


$333  42 


PERMAN'KNT    FUND 


1900— June  30—25  per  cent  of  all  receipts  under  amended  Act. 
Keceipts  for  year  to  July  1,  1901 


Total  July  1,  1901. 


$9,467  53 
3,127  57 


$13,395  10 
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AXXUITANTS. 


DATE   OF 
RETIREMENT. 


1896 -January  22.... 

January  22.  .. 

January  22 

January  22.... 

April  24 

April  24 

1897— January  19  — 

January  19  — 

September  11.. 

September  11.. 

December  8... 
1898— March  1 

September'14.. 

September  12.. 
1899— April  15 

April  18 

June  14 

August  1 

August  10 

August  10 

August  10 

1900— January  9 

March  1 

March  1 

July  18 

July  25 

July  25 

August  1 

August  1 

August  1 

October  15 

19D1— June  4 


Mrs.  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Mrs.  H.  A.St.  John 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier 

Miss  Cornelia  Campbell 

Miss  Victorine  M.  Kaclet 

tMrs.  Josephine  Gerichten 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Molloy 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore 

Miss  Mary  Solomon 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Soule 

Miss  Flora  McDonalil  Shearer 

Miss  Kate  Kollmeyer 

JGeoree  Brown 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg 

Miss  M.  E.  Caldwell 

Mrs.E  M.  Poole 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Sissons 

'Miss  C.  A.  Templeton 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Suliivan 

SMiss  X.  8.  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith 

Miss  K.  F.  McColgan 

Miss  Xora  G.  Sullivan 

Miss  A.  A.Hill  

Miss  E.>A.  Cleveland 

Miss  Laura  M.  Barrows 

Miss  M.  J.  Canham 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Cooper 


ANNUITY 

PER    MONTH. 


TOTAL 
PER   MONTH. 


$50   00 

50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 

45  00 
50  00 
50  00 
r.0  00 
50  00 
36  661 
26  663 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 

[50  00 
36  66J 
50  00 
50  00 
38  663 
50  00 

50  00 

50  00 
50  00 
50  90 

46  663 
50  00 
50  00 

41  66 
50  00 


*Bisd  December  15,  1900.    fDied  Maich  9, 1901.    tDIed  March  28,  1901.    §  Died  May  12, 1901. 

Respectfully  submitted, *-i 

R.  H.  WEBSTER. 
Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Teachers  Annuity  ahd  Retirement 
Fund  Commissioners. 
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ANNUITY    FUND— HOW    PROVIDED. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  Income  and  Interest  thereof: 

1.  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all  those  subject  to  the 
burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from  the  warrants  for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer to  the  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening  school  teach- 
ers whose  salary  does  not  exceed  $50  per  month. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  or  from  other  sources. 

3.  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  deducted  or  withheld  from 
the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of 
absence  from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  set  apart  for 
the  aforesaid  fund;  and  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate 
monthly  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

TWO  PARTS  TO  THE  FUND— PERMANENT  AND  ANNUITY  FUND. 

1.  A  permanent  fund  consists  of  (a)  25  per  cent  of  all  contributions  from  those 
affected  by  this  Act;  (b)  25  per  cent  of  all  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  donor  or  testator;  (c)  25  per  cent  of  all  moneys  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  teachers  because  of  absence  from  duty.  [Note.— When  the  permanent 
fund  shall  amount  to  $50,000,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received  shall  go  Into  th« 
annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by 
Its  donor  or  testator  to  be  placed  In  the  permanent  fund.] 

2.  Annuity  fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  Income  derived  from  the  permanent  fund; 
(b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  annuity  and  retirement  fund  not  specified  to 
be  placed  In  the  permanent  fund;  (c)  all  money  In  the  fund  provided  for  In  the  Act 
to  which  this  Is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 

HOW    ADMINISTERED. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and  Mayor,  who  shall  meet  biennially  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  Supervisors.  The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five  teachers,  at 
least  one  being  a  class  teacher  from  some  primary  school  and  one  a  class  teacher 
from  some  grammar  school,  one  or  two  being  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

QUALIFICATION    FOR    RETIREMENT. 

1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  In  the  public  schools  In  the  State  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher  or  school  officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
tire and  to  receive  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  payable  quar- 
terly. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  Incapacitated  for  performing  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least 
five  years,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  pro- 
portion of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or  she 
has  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty 
years. 

Provided.  That  any  annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  Its  recipient  return  to  service 
In  the  public  schools,  and  any  annuity  less  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity 
shall  cease  if  the  Committee  on  Retirement  shall,  at  any  time,   decide  that  its  re- 
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cipient  has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and 
has  been  reimbursed  from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  full  amount  of  hla  or  her 
contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  That  such  proportionate  reduction  shall  not  apply  to  those 
now  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  shall  have  filed  the  specified  notice  withlt 
ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  Into  the  fund  had  they 
been  contributing  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  a  person  cease  to  teach  In  any  county,  or  city  and  county, 
where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after 
such  person  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  he  or 
6he  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  Ill-health,  to  re- 
tire from  the  profession  of  teaching  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  before 
the  exoiration  of  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such 
retiring  teacher,  if  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  time  of  retirement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has  had  years  of  ser- 
vice, by  paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  that  fund  corresponding 
to  those  years  of  service  rendered  at  a  time  when,  or  In  a  place  where.  It  was  Im- 
possible to  make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity 
fund. 

Provided,  That  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be  based  on  $25  per 
month. 

Provided,  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  In  the  annuity  fund  to  pay  all  warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants 
in  full,  then  the  money  In  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the 
sum  received  by  such  annuitants  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  against 
that  fund  to  date. 

ACT    OF    1901. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  SECTIONS  FOUR  (4).  FIVE  (5),  [AND]  EIGHT  (3)  OF 
AN  ACT  APPROVED  MARCH  29,  1S97,  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  TO  AMEND 
AN  ACT  APPROVED  MARCH  26,  1895,  ENTITLED  'AN  ACT  TO  CREATE 
AND  ADMINISTER  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ANNUITY  AND 
RETIREMENT  FUND  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES.  AND  CITIES  AND 
COUNTIES,    IN    THE    STATE.'  " 

(Passed  and  signed  March,   1901.) 

The  People  of  the   State   of  California,    represented   in   Senate   and   Assembly,    do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  four  (4)  of  an  Act  approved  March  twenty-ninth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  approved  March 
twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  and 
administer  a  public  school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  in  the  several 
counties,  and  cities  and  counties,  in  the  State,'  "  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows,  via: 

Section  4.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to  said  board,  it 
shall  have  the  further  power  (1)  to  provide  for  the  payment,  out  of  the  herein- 
before described  annuity  fund,  of  necessary  expenses,  such  as  printing,  stationeryt 
and  postage  stamps;  and  in  counties,  or  in  consolidated  cities  and  counties,  where 
the  number  of  those  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act  is  greater  than  two  hun- 
dred, to  employ  a  clerk  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  annum;  (2) 
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to  make  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  Its  business, 
from   time   to   time,    as  may  be   necessary. 

Sec.  2.    Section  five  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

Section  5.  Those  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act  In  each  county,  or  in  each 
consolidated  city  and  county,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  such  county,  or  of  such  city  and  county,  on  the  first 
Saturday  In  May  following  the  creation  of  the  fund  hereinafter  specified,  shall 
elect  by  ballot  five  of  their  number,  who  shall  constitute  a  commttee  on  retire- 
ment: the  members  of  said  committee  shall,  immediately  after  their  election, 
classify  themselves  by  lot  so  that  one  shall  serve  for  one  year,  two  shall  serve  for 
two  years,  and  two  shall  serve  for  three  years;  and  annually,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
called  in  the  same  maimer  on  the  first  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year  after  the 
first  meeting,  the  successor  or  successors  of  the  member  or  members  of  said  com- 
mittee, whose  term  of  office  Is  about  to  expire,  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years;  provided,  however,  that  said  committee  shall  always  consist  of  at 
least  one  class  teacher  from  some  primary  school,  one  from  some  grammar  school, 
and  one  from  some  high  school  in  the  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county, 
whenever  such  election  is  possible.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  shall  appoint  until   the  next  annual   election. 

Sec.  3.  Section  eight  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows, 
viz: 

Section  &  Any  public  school  teachtr  who  has  been  a  contributor  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  who  has  ceased  professional  work  for  a  time,  may 
again  become  a  contributor  upon  return  to  professional  work  In  the  public  schools 
cf  this  State,  or  in  any  one  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  subdivision  four  of  section 
twelve  (as  amended  In  section  five  of  this  Act),  and  shall  thereupon  be  credited 
with  his  previuus  service  and  contribution;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  a 
contributor  to  any  annuity  fund  who  does  not  hold  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

The  annuitants   under  this  Act  are   classed  as  follows: 

ANNUITANTS. 

Class  One.  1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  In  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  for  thirty  years  as  teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the  burdens 
Imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  has  served  in  che  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  who 
has  served  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  [subdivision  four  of  section 
twelve  as  amended  in  section  five  of  this  Act]*  and  the  aggregate  period  of  whose 
service  in  the  said  public  schools  and  in  said  office  or  offices  shall  be  thirty  years, 
and  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the  burdens  Imposed  by  this  Act  during  said 
thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  provided, 
however,  such  teacher  shall  have  held  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to  teach  In 
the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  all  of  said  period.  Annuitants  of  class  one 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  public  school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement 
fund  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  per  month  in  counties,  and  fifty  dollars  per  month 
in  consolidated  cities  and  counties,   payable  quarterly. 

Class  Two.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  In  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  for  thirty  years,  and  who  was  unable  to  contribute  to  an  annuity  fund  for 
thirty  years  by  reason  of  the  non-establishment  or  non-existence  of  said  fund,  and 
any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  In  the  cublic  schools  of  this  State,  and  who 
shall  have  served  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  In  [subdivision  four  of 
section  twelve  (as  amended  In  section  five  of  this  Act)]*,  and  the  aggregate  period 
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of  whose  service  in  the  said  public  schools  and  in  said  office  or  offices  is  thirty 
years,  and  who  has  held  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  during  all  of  said  period,  and  who  was  unable  to  contribute 
tc  an  annuity  fund  for  thirty  years,  by  reason  of  the  non-establishment  or  non- 
existence of  said  fund,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  board,  be  retired,  and  shall 
leceive  from  the  public  school  teachers*  annuity  and  retirement  fund  the  sum  of 
thirty  (30)  dollars  per  month  in  counties,  and  fifty  dollars  per  month  in  consoli- 
dated cities  and  counties,  payable  quarterly;  provided,  that  such  applicant  for 
retirement  is  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  a  contributor  to,  or  within 
ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  becomes  a  contributor  to,  an  annuity 
fund  in  the  county,  or  in  the  consolidated  city  and  county,  where  he  is  teaching, 
and  shall  have  pa:d  at  the  time  of  the  retirement  a  sum  aggregating  what  he 
would  have  paid  in  thirty  years;  provided,  further,  that  annuities  under  this  class 
shall  not  begin  until  four  years  after  the  retired  teacher  became  a  contributor. 

Class  Three.  Any  public  school  teacher  who  shall  have  served  for  thirty 
years,  twenty-five  of  which  shall  have  been  In  the  public  schools  of  California  or 
partly  In  the  public  schools  of  California,  and  partly  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices 
mentioned  [in  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve  fas  amended  In  section  five  of  this 
Act)]*,  and  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the  burdeng  imposed  by  this  Act  for 
twenty-five  years,  shall  receive  at  the  close  of  thirty  years'  service  (upon  payment 
into  the  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  what  he  has  paid  and  the  amount  which  one  has  paid  who  has  been 
under  the  burden  of  this  Act  for  thirty  years)  the  sum  of  thirty  (30)  dollnrs  per 
calendar  month  In  counties,  and  fifty  dollars  per  month  in  consolidated  cities  and 
counties,  payable  quarterly. 

Class  Pour.  Any  public  school  teacher  or  officer  mentioned  In  [subdivision  four 
of  section  twelve  (as  amended  In  section  five  of  this  Act)]*  under  the  burdens  of 
this  Act,  who  removes  to  another  county  in  this  State,  may  continue  to  be  a  con- 
tributor to  the  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  in  the  county,  or  in  the 
consolidated  city  and  county,  from  which  he  removed,  as  long  as  he  continues  his 
professional  work;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  the 
county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  wherein  the  teacher  or  school  officer 
agreed  to  become  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act,  to  receive  such  contributions 
of  such  non-residents  and  to  place  them  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers'  annuity  and 
retirement  fund.  [City  Treasurers  are  hereby  directed  to  pay  into  the  teachers' 
annuity  and  retirement  f.ind  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
•where  salaries  are  raid  through  City  Treasurers,  In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  is  amendatory,  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  a 
county,   or  a  consolidated  city  and  county.] 

Class  Five.  Any  teacher  who  ceases  to  serve  In  the  public  schools  of  any 
county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  or  who  ceases  to  serve  in  one  of  the 
offices  mentioned  in  [subdivision  four  of  section  twelve  'as  amended  in  sretion  five 
of  this  Act)]*  in  the  county,  cr  consolidated  city  and  county,  where  he  has  been 
subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act,  and  who  shall  have  served  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  or  who  shall  have  served  partly  in  the 
rublic  schools  of  this  State  and  partly  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  in 
[subdivision  four  of  section  twelve  (as  amended  In  section  five  of  this  Act)]*  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  thirty  (30)  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  to  receive 
frcm  the  public  school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  of  the  county,  or 
consolidated  city  and  county,  to  which  he  has  contributed  for  at  least  four  years . 
an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this 
Act  as  the  time  he  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  in  such 
county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Class  Six.  If  any  teacher,  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  thirty  years,    of  service  in  the  public   schools  of  the   State,    or  of 
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service  Dartly  In  the  said  public  schools  and  partly  In  one  or  more  of  the  office* 
mentioned  In  [subdivision  Tour  of  section  twelve  (as  amended  In  section  five  of 
this  Act)]*,  shall  be  compelled  by  reason  of  Incapacity  to  retire  from  public  school 
service,  or  from  one  of  the  said  offices  mentioned  in  [subdlvlson  four  of  section 
twelve  (as  amended  in  section  five  of  this  Act)]*,  while  holding:  a  valid  certificate 
or  diploma  to  teach  In  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such  retiring  teacher,  If  a 
contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  the  time  of  retirement,  shall  be  entitled  to  as 
many  thirtieths  (30ths)  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  has  had  years  of  service,  by 
raying  Into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  said  fund  corresponding  to  those 
>  ears  of  service  rendered  at  a  time  when  or  In  a  place  where  It  was  impossible 
to  make  such  contributions,   by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity   fund. 

Class  Seven.  Any  public  school  teacher  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years,  and  who  shall 
have  served  In  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  or 
partly  In  the  said  public  schools  and  partly  In  one  or  more  of  the  offices  men- 
tioned in  [subdivision  four  of  section  twelve  (as  amended  In  section  five  of  this 
Act)]*,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  who  has  held  a  valid  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  schools  of  this  State  during  all  said  period,  and  who  shall  have  been  de- 
clared incapacitated,  by  the  committee  on  retirement,  from  performing  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  or  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  may  be  occupying,  if  he  should 
be  occupying  one  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  [subdivision  four  of  section  twelve 
'as  amended  In  section  live  of  this  Act)]*  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an 
annuity,  from  the.  public,  school  teachers' annuity  and  retirement  fund  equal  to  such 
proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity  i  granted_uncler  .this  Act  asjthe  time  he  has  een 
subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to'the  period.of  thirty  years. 

Class  Eight.  Teachers  of  evening  schools  receiving  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  or 
less  shall  be  subject  to  one-half  of  the  burdens  and  shall  be  entitled  to  one-lialf 
the  benefits  of  this  Act;  provided,  that  any  teacher  who  is  employed  both  in  a  day 
and  in  an  evening  school  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be 
employed  in  a  day  school  only;  provided,  further,  that  an  evening  school  teacher 
who  at  any  time  before  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
a  day  school  teacher,  shall  upon  retirement  as  a  day  school  teacher  be  credited 
for  half  time  for  his  evening  school  service  under  the  class  In  which  he  may  be 
retired. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    AND    OTHER    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

High  school  and  other  public  school  teachers  In  counties,  or  In  consolidated 
cHies  and  counties,  in  which  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  Is  amendatory  has  been 
In  force,  who  were  unable  by  reason  of  any  imperfection  in  the  terms  of  said  Act 
to  become  contributors,  shall  be  allowed,  upon  admission  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  amounts  they  would  have  paid  had  they  been 
contributors,  to  date  the  time  of  their  admission  from  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  in  their  county,  or  consolidated  city 
and  county. 

Compliance  with  these  provisions  shall  render  any  high  school  or  other  teacher 
eligible  to  the  benefits  provided  in  any  one  of  the  eight  classes  of  annuitants  In. 
this  Act  created  to  which  such  teacher  may  be  qualified. 

SUSPENSION    OF    ANNUITIES. 

Any  and  all  annuities  shall  be  suspended  if  the  recipient  returns  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Any  annuity  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  annuity 
thall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  at  which  the  committee  on 
jetirement,  constituted  in  section  five  of  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  la  amendatory, 
shall  decide  that  the  recipent  has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing 
the  duties  of  a  teacl  er. 
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All  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  filed  the  notice  specified 
In  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  is  amendatory,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  is  amendatory.  In  counties,  or  in  consolidated  cities 
and  counties,  where  the  provisions  of  any  Act  or  Acts  to  which  this  Act  is  amend- 
atory are  now  applicable,  and  all  other  public  school  teachers  who  become  con- 
tributors within  ninety  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  fund  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, In  all  other  counties,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their  being 
retired  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  had  they  been  subject  to 
the  burdens  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  not 
suffer  any  reduction  of  annuities. 

Sec.  4.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
bereby  repealed. 

Sec  ft.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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San  Fbancisco,  August  1,  1903. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — 
Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  Article  VII,  Chapter  III,  Section  3,  of  the  Charter 
of  San  Francisco,  I  hereby  submit  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  80, 1903.  A  more  complete  report  of  the  conditions  and  operation  of  the 
Public  Schools  has  been  submitted  to  your  honorable  body  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Municipal  Reports  for  the  past  vear. 
Respectfully, 

THOS.  P.  WOODWARD, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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are  given  to  the  Department  by  the  people.  We  are  already  overcrowded  and 
the  school  census  is  increasing.  To  force  all  the  truants  or  other  children  who 
ought  to  be  in  attendance  into  school  at  once  would  be  to  flood  the  schools 
with  children  we  cannot  care  for.  Hence,  from  another  standpoint,  the  neces- 
sity for  more  accommodations  becomes  evident. 

PROMOTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  antiquated  system  of  promotion  by  final  examination  has  finally  gone 
out  of  existence  as  a  method  of  promotion  for  this  department.  Such  promo- 
tion is  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  teachers  who  know  most 
about  the  child.  The  method  of  obtaining  uniformity  through  examinations  is 
a  vicious  system,  tending  to  encourage  cramming  on  the  part  of  the  children 
and  memory  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

SUPERVISION. 

Uniformity  of  the  right  kind  can  only  be  attained  through  competent  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  teachers  in  grade  meetings  and  through  competent  per- 
sonal inspection  of  classroom  work.  Your  Superintendent  has  prepared  to  in- 
augurate this  policy  by  appointing  two  of  the  ablest  local  educators  available, 
whose  special  business  it  will  be  to  supervise  the  teaching  methods  of  the  de- 
partment. With  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  grade  meetings  wl'.i  be  held 
for  instruction  and  the  city  re-districted  lor  inspection.  Two  or  three  years  of 
careful  work  along  purely  educational  lines  will  raise  the  Department  to  the 
level  of  the  best  in  the  West. 


ANNUAL     STATISTICAL     REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  SCHOOLS.— General  Statistics. 


Fiscal  Year  Terminating  Juue  30. 

1902 

1903 

Number  of  youth  in  city  under  17  years  of  age.  .  . 

Number  of  school  census  children  in  the  city  upon  which 

the  apportionment  of  State  School  Funds  is  made 

se3,ooo 

105,911 

82,391 

897,800 

111,190 

91,  386 

Assessment  roll   of  taxable   property   of   city 

Receipts  of   School   Department : 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  school  year.  .  .. 

8)13,099,993  00 

8  87,875  89 

784.143  36 

536,182  7!i 

67,607  .'.i 

$419,968,644  00 

$114,218  54 

777,106  14 

405,3:18  08 

67  75 

Total    

81 ,475,759  54 
.1316 

81  385,220  f  1 

*7,133  40 

-1    :'>'-',::..:    ' 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites 

S4.501.500  00 

1,5J8,000  00 

146,600  00 

18.300  00 

33.000  00 

$4,734,581  00 
1,549,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 

153,000  00 
2. ',900  00 

34,567  00 

86,227,400  00 

$6,493,148  00 

♦Receipts  reported  by  Board  of  Education  after  June  30,  1903. 
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For  What. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Board  of  Education,  salaries 

Superintendent  and   deputies,   salaries 

tary  and   attaches,   salaries 

Storeroom,    salaries    

Teachers,    salaries    

.'anitors,   salaries    

Rents    

Permanent  improvements 

Bchool   sites 

Repairs   

Labor   i  store  room  i    

Labor    (Board   of  Works)    

Printing    

Fuel    

Light 

Water 

Indigent   books    

Supplementary  books    

Telephone  and  telegraph    

Census  

Advertising 

Furniture    

Teachers'  institute    

Apparatus 

Incidentals 

Janitorial  supplies 

Stationery  

Miscellaneous  supplies 

Laboratory  supplies 

Cartage 

Maneous   

Judgment  of  Court 

Manual  training  supplies 

Cooking  supplies 

Playground    

Portable  school  houses 

Consulting  architect 

Add  to  this  money  set  aside  for  the  following 

Xoe  Valley  School 

Balance  portable  school  houses  

Lot  Fourteenth  Avenue  South 

Total    


812,000  00 

11,049  96 

8,922  25 

5,455  00 

999.329  18 

9,564  50 

36,837  08 

18  944  72 

34,769  17 

11, TIM  07 

1,084  35 

7,  is::  OS 

8,463  62 

3, 1 ic  75 

■.us  19 

8,054  in 

180  20 

5,332  54 

92  00 

1,793  11 

18,656  55 

5,929  91 

1,299  oo 

2,134  33 

11,164  55 

27 

5,943  58 

755  09 

1,553  07 

84,614  00 

3,244  91 

£ 00 


_  '.i56  58 


RECEIPTS    FISCAL    YEAR     1902-1903. 


Amount. 

Total. 

From  city  taxes 

From  rents   (Lincoln  School  lots >    

From  rents  (other  than  Lincoln  School  lots) 

From  sale  of  old  material 

From  surplus  1900-1901   

From  surplus  1901-1902 

Return  for  warrants  drawn  for  consulting  architect. 

402  - 
is  000  00 
9,962   10 

595  35 

270  01 

105,1  si   60 

1,55s  07 

SI  3'j2,::!5:;  91 

$1,392,353  91 
1,482,956  53 

$9,397  33 

(Above  statement  given  by  Board  of  Education.) 
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SCHOOLS. 


1902 


1903 


Number  of  high  schools    

Number  of  grammar  schools 

Number  of  primary  schools    

Number  of  evening  schools 

Total  number  of  schools 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the 
department  .    . 

Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the 
department 

Number  of  buildings  or  rooms  rented  by  the  de- 
partment   

Total   number   of   buildings   used   by  the   de- 
partment   


81 


101 


SJ 


118 


NUMBER  OF   TEACHERS   IN   DEPARTMENT— JUNE,   1903. 


Me'i. 


Women. 


Total. 


Number   of  teachers   in  high   schools 

Number  of  teachers  in  commercial  school 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades.  .  .  . 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  evening  schools 

Number  of  nigh,  commercial,  grammar,  prim- 
ary and  evening  school  principals  with- 
out classes  

Number  of  assistants  without  classes 

Supervisor  of  music    

Assistant  supervisor  of  music    

Supervisor  of  drawing 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing 

Supervisor  of  manual  training   

Assistant  supervisors  of  manual  training   .  . . 

Supervisor  of  cookery 

Assistant  supervisors  of  cookery 

Supervisor   of   physical   culture    

Assistant  supervisor  of  physical  culture   .... 

Day  substitutes 

Evening   substitutes 

Teachers  on  leave  with  part  pay 

Teachers  on  leave  without  pay 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in 
total)     

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a 
class   (included  in  total)    

Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in 
total)   


110 
2 
2 


114 
25 
23 
14 


30 

10 

264 

479 

67 


In 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
(i 
24 
10 


935 
8 
16 


959 

52 

39 

9 


61 
12 

271 
88 
97 


1,045 
10 
18 


1,073 
82 
62 
23 
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M  SIBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN   DEPARTMENT    HY  GRADES-JUNE,   1902. 


SCHOOLS. 

75 

"g 

5" 

r 

- 

I 

I 

d 

SB 

si 

is 

S  2 

:    t? 

5* 

a. 

3 

o 
S 

o 
£ 

bg 

D 

o' 

5 
a 

p 

1 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

11 
2 
8 
7 
4 
7 

12 

10 
8 
8 

11 
9 

11 
7 
5 

10 
7 
8 

11 

10 
1 
7 
4 
7 
1 
9 

4 
18 

5 

10 
7 
1 
1 
3 
9 
9 
7 
5 
8 
4 
11 
2 
5 

2 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

17 
4 
18 
11 
5 
9 
13 
12 
9 
11 
11 
14 
14 
9 
9 
13 
11 
11 

13 
1 

9 
5 
9 
1 

4 
5 

11 
7 

13 
7 
1 
2 
4 

12 

11 

11 
8 

11 
6 

13 
4 
7 
3 

20 
4 

1 
1 

1 

17 

2 

4 

^ 

1 

1 

13 

4 

11 

Chinese                                                                      

5 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 

7 

r; 

8 

v 

9 

q 

10 

Edison   

11 

11 

i 1 

1? 

it 

13 

Garfield   

n 

14 

Golden   Gate   

9 

15 

Grant 

9 

16 

Haight 

13 

17 

o)2 

10 

18 

11 

19. 

20. 
?1 

13 
13 

?? 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 

?ia 

5 

?4 

1 

9 

?5 

John   W.    Taylor 

1 

?fi 

Lafayette    

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

10 

?7 

4 

?8 

<S 

?9 

Marshall    

1 

"T 

14 

30 

7 

SI 

Moulder 

13 

32 

7 

S3 

Ocean   House    

34 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
■> 

2 

35 

Park 

4 

36 

i 
i 
i 

11 

S7 

10 

38 

Richmond 

11 

39 

Sheridan    

8 

40 

i 
...» 

11 

41 

South  End 

6 

41? 

13 

43 

4 

44 

Sutro   

7 

45 

West  End 

2 

1 

3 

46 

Whittier    

16       3 

3       1 

i 

*>0 

47 

Winfield   Scott 

4 

2 

(6)1 

325 

3 

7 
8 
11 

71 

14 
5 
8 
7 

12 
8 
8 

29 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

427 

19 
13 

17 
19 
13 
16 

3 

3 
1 

2 
1 

424 

1 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

16 

9 

n 

3 

17 

4 

19 

B 

11 

6 

15 

7 

9 

1 

18    1 

17 
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NUMBER   OF    TEACHERS    IN    DEPARTMENT    BY    GRADES-Coiitinued. 


SCHOOLS. 

2? 

o 
p 
m 
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p 

•5 

o 
•1 
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o  2. 
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^  o 
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h? 

B" 
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2 
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3 

3 
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3 
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13 

5 
8 

14 
9 
9 

18 
6 
8 
7 
9 
6 

14 

11 
6 
7 
4 

203 
1 

8 
12 
21 

1 
38 

2 
i2 

23 

13 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
l 
1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
1 
l 

23 

15 

15 
18 
21 
L9 

14 

Hi 

19 

-.'I 
L5 
17 
14 
17 
12 

l 

i 

2 
1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
I 

>4    : 

3 

2 

3 
L5 

1    .. 
13 

1 

15 

q 

*>1 

10 

1  1 

11 

(c)2 

1 
11 

11 

1? 

•»1 

13 

18 

14 

Id 
5 
8 
9 

14 

17 

15 

1-' 

IK 

16 

17 

17 

IS 

19 

19 

r. 

?,0 

6 

7 
9 
7 

153 
12 

17 

?,1 

1-1 

?,?, 

Ifi 

?,3 

8 

3 

382     : 
13 

9 
11 
22 

1 
43 

2 
14 

I5R 

COMMERCIAL    SCHOOL. 

10 

1 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

7 

?. 

1 

11 

3 

Humboldt    

7 

4 

5 

Lincoln    

(d)3 

1 

1 
...„. 

■'ii 

6 

? 

7 

1 

Ifl 

3 

19 
17 
12 
13 

3 

VI 

5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

105 

20 
18 
13 
14 

35 

5 
16 
5 
9 

70 

1 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Girls' 

5 

?! 

Lowell    

•' 

3 

Mission    

8 

4 

Polytechnic 

Total,   high   schools    

61 

4 

65 

35 

30 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 
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XIMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES— Continued. 


♦Included  as  grammar  teachers. 

(a)  2  Specials,   "Deaf  and  Dumb".... 

(b)  1   Special.    "French"    

(c)  2  Specials,   "French  and  German" 
(4)  3  Assistants 


'/ 

•-- 

—  — 

"-    T 

>  — 

•;  - 

W 

X 

B 

5" 

3 

i 

- 
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5 
a 
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HE' 
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(5 

a 
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3 

a 
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-' 
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'  26 
10 

2a 

2 

0 
2 

1 

•J 

2 

0 

5 

24 

10 

24 

8 

61 

481 

380 

*23 

1073 

114 

T,'l 

(  Primary,   Grammar  and   Even- 
f      Schools. 


STATEMENT   OF    GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN    THE   DEPARTMENT 
FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1903. 

Number  of  teachers  in  department  June  30, 1902 1,052 

Losses— 

By  resignation 17 

By  retirement :; 

Bydeath 5—         25 

1,027 
Gains- 
Teachers  elected  July  1, 1902,  to  June  30, 1903 18 

Total 1,045 

Teachers  on  leave  of  absence  with  part  pay 1!> 

Teachers  on  leave  of  absence  without  pay.! 18—        28 

In  department  June  30, 1903 1,073 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


City  Enrollment. 


1902 


1903 


High  schools    (4)    

Commercial  school    (1) 
Grammar  schools    (23)    .  .  . 
Primary  schools    (47) 
Evening  schools    (7)    

Total    (82)    

Average  number  belonging- 
High  schools 

Commercial 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  schools 

Evening  schools 


Average  daily  attendance — 

High  school   

Commercial    

Grammar  schools 

Primary  schools 

Evening  schools 

Total  enrollment 

Total  average  number  belonging 
Total  average  daily  attendance  . 


1,764 

550 

40,788 
5,988 


49,090 


38,067 


1,533 
420 


2,007 

565 

20,752 

22.704 
6,878 


52,906 


1,718 

350 

16,732 

17.590 

2,880 


39,270 


L.6S0 

340 
15,966 


31,945 

16,613 
2,396 

35,943 

49,090 

:;s,iic.7 
35,943 

52,906 
39,270 

COMPAEATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  EN- 
EOLLED  AND  THE  AVEEAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   SINCE   1894. 


Number 
:         d. 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 


During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 
During  the 


year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 
year 


endirg 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


44,319 
44,fr22 

45,435 
46,564 

50,101 
48,870 
48,058 
48,517 
49.090 
52,906 


32.939 
33,020 
33  508 
33,531 
35,116 
36,940 
35,004 
34,771 
35,943 
36,965 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY  CHIEF  CENSUS 
CLERK,  MR.  J.  N.  ELBERT,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
80,  1903,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING 
REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1902. 

Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys 


Girls . 


Total 

School  census,  1902 

Increase 

Number  of  negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys 

Girls  

Total 

School  census,  1902 

Decrease 

Native  born  Mongolian  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys  

Girls 

Total 

School  census,  1902 

Increase 

Total  number  of  census  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
School  census,  1902 

Increase 

Number  of  children  under  5  vears  of  age- 
White 

Negro 

Mongolian 

Total 

School  census,  1902 


Decrease 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have  attended  public 

schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

School  census,  1902 

Increase 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have  attended  private 

schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  year 

School  census,  1902 

Increase 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have  not  attended  school 

at  any  time  during  the  year 

School  census,  1902 


Increase 

Nativity  of  children- 
Native  born 

Foreign  born 

Total 

School  census,  1902 

Total  increase  of  children  under  17  years  of  age. 


79,836 

8,770 

120 
111 

231 

250 

19 

1,612 
937 

2,549 

2,:;i  i.i 

244 
91,386 

82,391 

8,995 

19,211 

50 

540 

19.804 
22,520 

2,716 

57.603 
52, ,  15 

4,858 

14,002 
10,212 

3,790 

19,781 

19,434 

347 

108,965 
2,225 

111,190 
105,911 

5,279 


CITY   ENROLLMENT   BY   GRADES   IN    PRIMARY   AND 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— JUNE,  1903. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


First  grade 

Second  grade.. 
Third  grade.... 
Fourth  grade  . 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 
Eighth  grade . 


3,749 

3,242 

6,991 

3,566 

3,052 

6.618 

3,124 

3.965 

7,089 

2,643 

2,764 

5,407 

2,122 

1,541 

3,663 

1,663 

2,134 

3,797 

1,116 

1,590 

2,706 

728 

1162 

1,890 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  CITY  FROM  1894  TO  1903,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Seventeen  Years  of  Age. 


Number. 


May,  1894 

May,  1895 

May,  1898 

May,  1897 

May,  189S 

May,  1899 

May,  1900 

May,  1901 

May,  1902 

May,  1903 


92,026 

94,925 

98,500 

98,868 
102,022 

105,911 
111,190 


SALARY   SCHEDULE  1902-1903. 
IN  EFFECT  JULY  1,  1902. 


Per  Month. 


OFFICE    AND    STOREROOM. 

Deputies  of   Superintendent    

Assistant   secretaries,    each    

Stenographers — Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent's  office 

Messenger — Board  of  Education    

Messenger — Superintendent's  office    

Storekeeper,   School   Department    

Assistant  Storekeeper,  School  Department   

Teamster,    School  Department    

Scavenger,    School   Department    

DEPARTMENT    AT    LARGE — SPECIALS. 

Supervisor  of  music    

Assistant   in   music    * 

Supervisor   of  drawing    

Assistant  '  in   drawing    

Supervisor  of  manual  training    

Assistants   in  manual  training,   each 

Supervisor  of  cooking   

Assistants  in  cooking,   each    

Supervisor  of  physical   culture    

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Principals    

Heads   of    departments    

Assistants  in  high  schools    

Assistants  in  high  schools,  after  one  year    

Assistants  in  high  schools,  after  two  years   

Assistants  in  high  schools,  after  three  years 

Asistants  in  high  schools,  after  four  years   

Special  teachers  of  modern  languages    

Teacher  of  drawing,  French  and  German    

Head  teacher  of  drawing,  wood  carving  and  clay  modeling  .... 
Assistant  teacher  of  drawing,  wood  carving  and  clay  modeling. 

Teachers  in  drawing 

Teachers  of  modern  languages  in  high  schools,  one-half  day.  . 


SI 50  00 

VJ;   00 

76  00 

85  00 

7s  on 

135  00 

7."i  on 

92  50 

125  00 

100  00 

7.".  00 

135  00 

mi 

200  on 

83  35 

125  00 

70  (HI 

200  00 

250  00 

150  no 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

100  00 

135  00 

140  00 

75  00 

125  00 

CO  00 
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SALARY    SCHEDULE    l'.H)2-190:!-Continued. 


Per  Month. 


Teachers   of   iron   work    in   manual   training  department   of   Poly- 
technic high  school    

High  school  substitutes,  per  day   


In  fixing  the  salary  of  high  school  teachers,  experience  Id 
ularly  organiz.cd  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  under  a  high 
school  certificate  shall  count. 

COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMENT    OF    LINCOLN    GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

of  commercial   department    

Teachers  or  English  and  geography,  each 

Teacher  of  commercial  law 

Teacher  of  commercial   arithmetic 

Teachers  of  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting  and  penman- 
ship     

Teacher  of  Spanish  

Substitutes  to  commercial  department,  per  day 

PRIMARY  AND   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Principals,  all  grammar  schools 

All  grammar  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vice-principal,  at  a 
salary   of 

Principals  of  primary  schools  having  fourteen  or  more  classes.  . 

Principals  having  from  ten  to  thirteen  classes,  both  inclusive.  .  .  . 

Principals  having  from  four  to  nine  classes 

Principals  having  two  and  three  classes 

Teachers  in  charge  of  one-class  schools 

1  compensation  for  yard  assistants  in  primary  schools  hav- 
ing fourteen  or  more  classes,  including  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  

REGULAR  TEACHERS,  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Grades  will  be  designated  as  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth. 
Sixth,   Seventh  and  Eighth — 
First  year 


Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  $2.50  per  month  for  the  Sec- 
end,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  and  $3.00  per  month  for  the  First 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached  : 

First.  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades — 

First  year   

Second   year    

Third   year    

Fourth  year    

Fifth    year    

Sixth    year    

Seventh   year    

Eighth   year    

Ninth  year    

Tenth  year    

Eleventh    year    

Twelfth    year    

Second,   Third   and  Fourth  Grades — 

First  year   ■ , 

Second   year    

Third   year    

Fourth  year    

Fifth    year    

Sixth    year    

Seventh   year    

Eighth   year    
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SALARY   SCHEDULE   1902-1903— Continued. 


Per  Month. 


Ninth  year    

Tenth  year    

Eleventh    year    

Fifth   and   Sixth   Grades 

Provided  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  holders  of  primary  cer- 
tificates shall  not  exceed  $68.00  per  month. 

Five  ($5)  dollars  additional  per  month,  to  regular  teachers  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools  holding  special  certificates  and 
teaching  German  and  English,  or  English  and  French,  or  music 
and  English,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  according  to  this 
schedule ;  provided,  however,  that  teachers  holding  special  cer- 
tificates in  music  shall  be  required  to  teach  as  far  as  practicable 
all  the  music  in  the  school. 

Teachers  of  foreign  languages  in  the  grammar  schools 

Teachers  of  foreign  languages,  one-half  day,  in  the  grammar 
schools 

EVENING   SCHOOLS— PRINCIPALS. 

Lincoln  Evening 

Humboldt  Evening   

Washington   Evening 

Hamilton  Evening 

Horace  Mann   Evening    

Franklin  Evening 

Irving   Scott   Evening    

Richmond  Evening 

Assistants   in   evening  schools    

Head  teacher,  mechanical  drawing,  Humboldt  Evening   

All   other  teachers  of  drawing  in  Humboldt  and  Lincoln  evening 

schools 

Teachers  of  high  school  classes  in  evening  schools 

JANITORS. 

Five  dollars  per  room  up  to  and  including  ten  rooms,  and  $4.50 
per   room  thereafter. 

The  following  exceptions  are  made  to  the  above  rates : 

Hunter's  Point  Primary    

Jackson  Primary  School    

John  W.   Taylor   School    

Lincoln  Grammar   School    

Noe  Valley  Primary  School    

Ocean  House   School    

Park  Primary  School    

Polytechnic   High    School    

South   End  School    

Sunnyside   School 

West  End 

Mission  High   School    

Girls'    High    School 

Lowell  High  School    

JANITORS   OF   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Humboldt  Evening 

Franklin  Evening 

Hamilton   Evening 

Horace   Mann   Evening    

Irving  Scott  Evening 

Richmond  Evening 

Washington   Evening 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Day  substitutes  and  teachers  on  the  day  unassigned  list,  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  when  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  per  day | 

Substitutes  in  evening  schools,  per  evening 


S  "0  00 
73  00 
76  00 
80  00 


80  00 

45  00 

125  00 

lim  tio 

;.n  mi 

85  ix> 

85  00 

60  on 

60  on 

•jo  00 

f  0  00 

€0  00 

10  00 

•jo  00 

10  00 

150  00 

80  00 

15  00 

•JO  00 

75  mi 

2i  00 

20  00 

'20  00 

125  no 

140  00 

86  00 

32  50 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  50 

2  £0 

10  00 

3  00 
2  00 
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SALARY   SCHEDULE    1902-1903-Concluded. 


Per  Month. 


FIXES    AND    DEDUCTIONS. 

Fine — 50  cents  for  tardiness  in  day  or  evening  schools. 

Fine — $2.50  for  failure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circulars  or 
letters  from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Fine — $5.00  for  principals  of  day  schools  failing  to  present 
correct  report  of  absentees  on  last  school  day  of  the  month. 

Fine — $5.00  for  principals  of  evening  schools  who  fail  to  pre- 
sent correct  report  of  absentees  by  9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  day  suc- 
ceeding the  last  school  day  of  the  month. 

Deduction  of  one-thirtieth  of  monthly  salary  for  each  day's 
absence. 

Deduction  of  one-sixth  of  a  day's  salary  for  each  hour's  ab- 
sence, except  the  absence  be  In  accordance  with  the  section  per- 
mitting teachers  to  visit  other  schools,  or  by  permission  of  the 
Board. 

No  excuse  to  be  absent  from  school,  with  pay,  shall  be  granted 
to  any  principal  or  teacher  of  this  department,  except  under  sus- 
pension of  rules,  and  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, except  for  three  days,  on  account  of  the  death  of  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  husband  or  wife. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  commence  to  teach  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  or  who  shall  resign,  or  take  leave  of  absence 
during  said  year,  shall  receive  such  a  part  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion salary  as  the  number  of  weeks  of  service  rendered  is  of  the 
total  number  of  weeks  of  service  required. 


NUMBEB    OF    TEACHERS   RECEIVING   VARIOUS  SALARIES- 
JUNE  30,    1903. 


Per  Month. 


94  teachers 

16  teachers 

9  teachers 

6  teachers 

1  teacher... 

3  teachers 
1  leacher.. 

30  teachers 

1  teacher.. 

1  teacher.. 

4  teachers 
32  teachers 
27  teachers 
24  teachers 
47  teachers 
18  teachers 

4  teachers 
10  teachers 

5  teachers 

4  teachers 
159  teachers 

5  teachers 
1  teacher.. 

114  teachers 

6  teachers 
194  teachers 

5  teachers 


«  50  00 

53  00 

55  00 

56  00 

57  50 

59  00 

60  00 

61  00 

61  50 

62  00 
62  50 
65  00 

67  50 

68  00 

70  00 

71  00 

73  00 

74  00 

75  00 
70  00 
77  00 

79  00 

80  00 

81  00 
83  00 
85  00 
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NUMBER    OF   TEACHERS   RECEIVING    VARIOUS    SALARIES— Concluded. 


Per  Month. 


teachers 

teachers 

teacher 

teachers 

teachers 

teachers 

teachers 

teacheis 

teachers 

teachers 

teachers 

teachers 

teachers 

teachers 

supervisor  of  music 

assistant  supervisor  of  music 

supervisor  of  drawing 

assistant  supervisor  of  drawing 

supervisor  of  physical  culture 

assistant  supervisor  of  physical  culture 

supervisor  of  manual  training 

assistant  supervisors  of  manual  training 

supervisor  of  cookery 

assistant  supervisors  of  cookery 

day  substitutes,  83  perday  when  teaching, 
evening  substitutes  82.00  per  day  when  teaching 
high  school  substitutes,  85.00  per  day  when  teaching, 
teachers  out  on  leave. 


1073 


S  88  00 

90  00 

91  00 
96  00 

100  00 
105  OH 
110  00 
L20  00 
125  oo 
L30  00 
140  00 
150  00 
180  00 
250  00 
135  oo 

75  00 
186  on 

75  00 
150  00 
ion  00 
K ii 

125  00 

70  no 


AVERAGE   MONTHLY   WAGES— JUNE   1903. 


Female. 


Superintendent   of   Schools    (1) 

Deputy  superintendents  of  schools    (4)     

School  directors    (4)     

Principals  of  high  schools    (4) 

Principals  of  evening,  primary,  grammar  and  comnier 

cial  schools    ( 21 )    

Teacheis  in  high  schools   (31) 

Teachers  m  grammar  schools    (10) 

Teachers  in  primary  schools   (4)    

Teachers  in  evening  schools    (30)    

Teachers  in  commercial  school    (2)    

Teachers  and  school  officers   (111) 


- 
250  no 

151  00 
137  00 

111  00 
72  (mi 
53  00 
:il  00 


U  0  ("t 
(30)    131  00 
97  00 


(264) 
(461) 


CO  00 
50  00 

87  00 


(890)      77  00 
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BOARD   OF   EXAMINATION 


The  Hoard  of  Examination  is  composed  of 

SUPERINTENDENT  \V.  II.  LANGDOX.  Chairman; 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  L.  M.  SHELLEY,  So, 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  \V.  B.  HOWARD, 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  T.  L.  HEATON, 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  ARTHUR  A.  MACURDA. 


Following  is  the  annual  report : 


A. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  Foil  THE 
GRANTING  OF  CERTIFICATES  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  L9 


ON    EXAMT- 

noNs. 

ON*  CREDEN- 
TIALS.- 

TOTAL 
RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS.* 

GRIDE   OF   CERTIFICATE. 

5" 

(5 

a 

5 

- 

o 

4- 
(D 

Oi 
0 

2 
p 

i-3 

0 

O 

~  0 

K§ 

S  — 
■~ 

a 

O 

~  2. 

si 

o  o 

—  ■/> 
:    P 

:   a 
•  a 

High  School 

8 

-I 

16 
45 

24 
49 

0 

16 

24 

■2 

4 

6 

55 

Special- 
High  School  Grade- 

■2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

;■  e 

j 

8 
4 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

14 

Grammar  school  Grade— 
Slovd 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

6 

12 

18 

16 

65 

81 

22 

77 

99 

Except  permanent  certificates,  for  which  see  Table  "  C." 
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CREDENTIALS  UPON  WHICH  CERTIFICATES  WERE  GRANTED, 

902-03. 

HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

i.  RAM  MAR 
SCHOOL. 

SPECIAL. 

TOTA 

CREDENTIALS. 

P 
5 

to 

- 
| 
p 
o 

H 
o 

E 

J* 

en 

a 

5 
p 

-. 

r. 

H 
o 

P 

ao 

to 

H 
c 
p 

- 

a 

3 

p 
ST 

o 

p 

1.    DIPLOMAS  FROM. 

(', 

11 

5 

17 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

n 
5 

1 

16 

23 

1 

! 
3 

.... 

(B)Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 

(C)  Columbia  University  Teachers' Col- 

5 
1 

(D)San  b'rancisco  Citv  Normal  - 

2 

16 

16 
6 

l 
1 

10 

16 
8 

1 
1 
I 

16 

(E)  California  State  Normal  School— 

!■ 

(2)  at  San  Jose 

215 

1 

1 

i 
i 

i 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

; 

3 
•  1 

1 

(I)  A.  Van  (le  Naillen  School  of  Engi- 

1 

2.    CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  FROM. 

(  B)  California  School  of  Design  (Mark 

1- 

5 

(C)  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 

3.    CALIFORNIA  COUNTRY  CERTIFICATES. 

(A)  High  School - 

NapaCountv 

1 
1 

1 

1 

h 

(B)  Grammar  Grade  — 

1 

8 

16 

24 

5 

44 

49 

4 

4 

8 

17 

64 

81 
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RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR   PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES-190?-3. 


i .  rude. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Total. 

hool- 

tperience  and  California  Life  Diploi 
Grammai  School- 

4 

3 

2 

5 
3 

7 

ad  San  Francisco  Grammar  Cer- 

■ 

{     . 

Primary— 

On  experience  and  San  Francisco  Primary  Cer- 
tificate   

.li- 
on experience  and  California  Special  Life  bi- 

5 

Total 

0 

44 

*50 

«  F.uir  of  whom  are  not  at  present  in  the  >co School  Department. 


D. 


[CATIONS  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES  REJECTED,  1902-03. 


APPLICA- 
TION  OS 
EXAMINA- 
TION. 

APPLICA- 
TIONS 

DENIED. 

GRADE  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

g 

a> 

a 

5" 

•x 

-: 
o 

A. 

K 

CD 

en 

» 

- 

CO 

09 

H 

o 

1 

3 

1 

9 

3 

1 

1 
1 
2 

17 

12 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

23 

1 

5 

6 

ll— 

Drawing  (Freehand.  Woodcarvinsr  and  day  Modeling) 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

5 

7 
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E. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES,  1902-03. 


Grade  of  Certificate. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


High  School 5 

Grammar  Grade 1 

Primary 

Special— 

Bookkeeping l 

Cookery 

Drawing  (Freehand,  Woodcarving  and  Clay  Mod- 

ling)... 

Drawing  (Mechanical) 

French 1 

Physical  Culture  1 

Sewing 

Spanish  

Stenography 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 


in 


37 


47 


F. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  RENEWAL  OP  CERTIFICATES   REJECTED,  I 

None. 


G. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  CERTIFICATE  FEES 

Received  on  application  for  examination  for— 

Grammar  School  Certificates 826  00 

Special  Certificates 

8  56  no 

Received  on  application  for  New  Certificates  on  Credentials- 
High  School  Certificates «l  I  00 

Grammar  School  Certificates It 

Special  Certificates 16  ih) 



Received  on  application  for  Permanent  Certificates- 
Grammar  School  Certificates 8  4  00 

Primary  Certificates 10  00 

!  I   lid 

Received  on  application  for  renewal  of — 

High  School  Certificates 820  00 

Grammar  Grade  Certificates 10  00 

Primary  Certificates 20  00 

Special  Certificates :t0  00 

no  oo 

Total  receipts 

The  foregoing  receipts  have  been  duly  deposited  with  the  City  and  County  Treasurer, 

as  follows : 

1902— July J28  00 

August 12  00 

September 24  00 

October 20  00 

November 2  00 

December 14  00 

1903— January :;2  00 

February is  00 

March 18  00 

April (52  00 

May 28  00 

June 30  00 

1 
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II. 

APPLICATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 
FOR  RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE 
DIPLOMAS  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


Mil  .11 



BOB 

TOTAL. 

P 

X 

— 
n 
3 

P 

5" 

o 

p 

p 

Q 

3 

p 

H 
o 

P 

a 

K 
p 

Sg 

~- 

■    e 

i    t 

ps 

B 

a 

r 

H 
o 

p 

Life  diplomas 

3 

6 
2 

l 
2 

'.1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
I 

17 

1 

4 

1 

.".'2 
2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

fifi 

University  Documents 

■• 

1  life  diplorj 

keeping 

) 

Penmanship 

l 
l 
l 

1 
1 
1 

1 10 

pny 

:: 

' 

J 



11 

17 

2 

49 

:.l 

i 

63 

68 

I. 

APPLICATIONS  !""i;  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  BTATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION,    FOR     LIFE    DIPLOMAS    AND    OTHER      EDUCATIONAL     DOCUMENTS 

I. KM:  - 

None. 


J. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  STATE   LIFF:   DIPLOMA    FEES,  1902-03. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1902 810  00 

Received  from  State  Life  Diploma  Fees- 
High  school 818  00 

Grammar  school 20  00 

Special 98  00 

136  00 

Received  from  University  Document  Fees 1  25 

Fee  returned  by  State  Superintendent 2  00 

Total  receipts 8149  25 

The  same  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Kirk,  as  follows: 

1902 -October  30 846  00 

March  17 54  00 

May  21 27  25 

Match  11  8  00 

8135  25 

Sept.  8,  Returned  to  applicant 2  00 

1903— June  30,  Balance  on  hand 12  00 

8149  25 
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TEMPORARY    CERTIFICATES    GRVNTED    BY    THE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS,   1902-03. 


HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

TOTAL. 

CREDENTIALS. 

— 

p 
c 

r- 
<t> 

3 

= 

JO 

H 

0 

s 

A. 

P 

a 

1 

o 
| 

Pig 

•  a 

p 
s 

re 

P 

£3 
a3 
p 
ST 

o  £ 

Diplomas  from— 

(A)  University  of  California 

3 

1 

1 

7 
1 

1 

•J 

3 

i 
i 

6 

10 

(B)  Leland  Stanford ,  Junior  University 

1 

2 

7 
5 

1 

■2 
1 

2 

7 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

7 

s 

1 

2 

(D)  California  State  Normal  (S.  P.l 

(D)  California  State  Normal  (San  Jose) 

L    IB 

(D)  California  State  Normal  (Chieo) 

i 

) 

(E)  Colorado  State  Normal 

1 

1 

(F)  Kansas  State  Normal 

2 
1 

2 

2.    California  Co.  Certificates— 

(A)  Grammar  Grade  (1)  San  Dieo  Co 

1 

4 

4 

8 

2 

20 

22 

6 

24 

30 
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L. 

GRADE  OF  LIFE   DIPLOMAS,  EDUCATIONAL  DOCUMENTS   A.ND    CERTIFIC 

OTON    WHICH    THE    TEACHERS    IN    THE   BAN     FRANCISCO    SCHOOL   DE- 
PARTMENT TAUGHT   DURING    1902 


>de  of  Diploma  Certificate  or  Document. 

TOTAL8  OF 

Columns. 

High 

•>ol. 

Grammar 
School. 

Primary. 

Special.  J 

1  I    2 
4      5 

7       8 
10     11 
&      .V 

1  :     11 

3 
6 
9 
12 
& 

Tkaohi 

Hiuh 
School 
Giade 

<;i'iimrrar 
School 
Grade. 

M 

t- 

— 

sn 

-i 

X 

-c 

© 

—      to 

U.          X. 

-■ 

g<|  3  1   H 

c 

-r 

5" 

H 

r 

s 

- 
- 

- 

5" 

S 

*9 

i 

= 

9 
a 

- 

-      - 
a  1   ■ 

Female 

Male. 

2. 
F 

ST 

3 

X 

0 

¥. 

IMimary 
Schools ... 

2 

360 

360 

29 

1 

1 

J 

3 

424 

■\"~ 

Grammar 

18 

3 

3 

320 

12 

12 

1 

1 

22 

38? 

Commercial 

School 

1 

16 
33 

o 

9 

■'7 

4 
26 

fin 

1 

4 
56 

5 
64 

1 

10 

3 

1 

3 
2 

2 

7 

1 
12 

5 

1 

:: 

10 
71 

13 

EveuiDg 

1 

4 

111:1 

High 

S^iiOolS  .... 

2 

1 

:: 

86     29     65 

At  Larsje 
Substitutes... 

3 
1 

1 
29 

4 
30 

•1      17 

1 

3     :;.:     36 

71 

16 

767 

78 

45 

45 

20 

15 

3o 

2 

1 

3 

109'  936|l045 

1 
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M. 

CERTIFICATES   HELD   BY  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SAX    FRANCISC  I  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT,   1902-8. 


r.v    n.  \<  >n  l 

- 
i 

- 

- 

i 

-i 

V! 

i 

o 

er 

8 

O 

» 

3 
3 
p 

•-I 

w 
o 

=r 

| 

P 

9 
3 

o 

1 

W 

«3 
(B 

P 

=' 
CTQ. 

9E 
- 
| 

33 

-. 
| 

30 

(1)  HIGH  SCHOOL- 

12 

21 
5 

1 

■J 

15 
4 

22 

21 

3 

1 

71 

b  Not  used  as  basis  for  teaching,  another  credential 

Total 

(2)  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (or  Grade)— 

a  Used  as  basis  for  teaching 

b  Not  used  as  basis  for  teaching,  another  credential 

12 

87 
L52 

26 

46 

III 

1 

3 

l'.i 

39 
21 

1 .: 
1 

'J 

o 

4 
25 

107 

ISO 

Total 

(3)  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  (or  Grade)— 

219 

1 
1 

190 

4 

60 

- 

1 

4 

26 

503 
8 

b  Not  used  as  basis  for  teaching,  another  credential 

1 

Total 

•J 

2 

I 
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-ll(  [AL  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  TEACHERS  L.\  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
uL  DEPARTMENT,  1902-08. 


BY  TEACHER8   IN. 


| 


Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting 

Bookkeeping  and  typewriting 

Cookery 

Deal  mid  dumb 

Dr,awing,  architectural 

Drawing)  architectural,  and  woodwork 

Drawing,  freehand 

Drawing,  architectural,  wood  carving  and  clay  mod- 
eling  

Drawing,  mechanical 

Drawing,  naval  architectural 

French 

ul  history 

i  Sermao 

Ironwork 

Latin 


•7 


*.j 


Latin  and  Greek 

Music  (vocal i 

Music  (vocal)  and  physical  culture. 

enmanship 

Physical  culture 

Sewing 

Sloyd 

Sloyd  and  wood  carving 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Typewriting 


'■■2 


. 


Ml 
1 

1 
t7 
*  1 
*■! 

1 
♦4 

♦3 

►no 

n 

►no 

i 

*12 
1 
3 
1 

*14 
1 
1 

2 

**3 

*1 

*2 

7 

1 

1 


*r?i06 


*  One  of  whom  is  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 
Two  of  whom  are  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 

t  Four  of  whom  are  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate, 
ft  Seven  of  whom  are  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 

t  Nine  of  whom  are  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 
It  Eleven  of  whom  are  teaching  on  Special  Certificate. 

\  Twenty-seven  of  whom  are  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 
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N. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY   TEACHERS   IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1902-03. 


* 


BY   TEACHERS   IN. 


(1)  HIGH  SCHOOL— 

a  Used  as  basis  for  teaching 

6  Not  used  as  basis  for  teaching,  another  credential 
being  so  used 


Total 


28 


(2)  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (OR  GRADE)— 

a  Used  as  basis  for  teaching 

6  Not  used  as  basis  for  teaching,  another  credential 
being  so  used 


i:: 


Total 2G2 


(3)  PRIMARY— 

a  Used  as  basis  for  teaching 

b  Not  used  as  basis  for  teaching,  another  credential 
being  so  used 


Total. 


2s 


249 


12 


28     12 


5 
32 
87 

28 
50] 

42 

2 

44 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIFE  DIPLOMAS   REGISTERED    BY    TEACHERS  IN    THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1902-03. 

(In  accordance  with  Section  1C9G  of  the  Political  Code.) 


BY  TEACHERS  IN. 

High 
School. 

Grammar 
School. 

Special. 

Total. 

22 

28 

3 

8 

31 

1 

278 
261 
3 
24 
5 
2 
5 

SCO 

289 

Commercial  School 

6 
3 
5 
1 

12 

Evening  Schools 

35 

High  Schools 

41 

3 

Substitute  List 

6 

93 

578 

15 

686 
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P. 

CALIFORNIA   BTATE    EDUCATIONAL   DIPLOMAS    REGISTERED   BY  TEACHERS 

IN    THE   SAN   FRANCISCO    SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,   1902-3. 

tin  accordance  with  Section  16'.)G  of  the  Political  Code.) 


BY  TEACHERS  IX. 

Blgh, 

-rfoOOl. 

Grammar 
School. 

Total. 

10 
11 

10 

11 

5 

5 



2G 

26 

(5).  CERTIFICATES  UPON  WHICH  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS 
HAVE  DRAWN  SALARIES,  1902-03 

summary  of  (a)  of  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  I  li  of  this  table. 


CERTIFICATES. 


BY    TEACHERS    IX 


~     M 


(1)  High  School 

(2)  Grammar  School  ior  Grade  i . 

{3 1  Primary 

(4)  special 


Total 82     68 


22 


65 


24 


13 


74 

180 

3 

26 


2U     283 


(6).    CERTIFICATES  NOT  USED  AS  A   BASIS   FOR   TEACHING   BY  TEACHERS  IX 

SAX  FRAXCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1902-3. 

Summary  of  (b)  of  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4)  of  this  table. 


(1)  High  School 

152 

1 

18 

5 
144 

2 
3 

4 
21 

21 
1 

2 

1 

33 
323 

1 

16 

6 

22 

15 

3 

80 

Total 

171   165 

11 

47 

37 

5 

1 

437 

TOTALS  OF  (5)  AXD  t6)— 

Total  number  of  certificates  held  by  teachers  in 
San  Francisco  Department 

253 

933 

13 

112 

61 

18 

30 

7>0 
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(7).     TOTAL  NUMBER  OF    CERTIFICATES    HELD    BY    TEACHERS    IN    THE   SAN 
FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1! 


CERTIFICATES. 

■3 

u 

r 

-        2- 

-i            T3 

■; 

;  - 

s 

"  - 

3 

BY   TEACHERS    IN. 

r. 

-. 
— 

» 

- 

-  X 

- 
■   — 

: 

: 

• 

12 

26 

:: 
l't 

219 
190 

I 
60 

2 

20      ' 

IT 
6 

:,:; 

>:;:; 

13 

2 

1' 

I". 

1 

17 

R1 

1 

14 

Substitute  list 

1 

25 

1 

:;u 

(IT 

503 

4         106       720 

(4).    SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES    HELD    BY    TEACHERS    IX    THE   SAN    FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1902  3. 


:s  in. 


Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting 

Drawing,  Architectural  and  AVoodwork 

Drawing,  Freehand 

Drawing,  Freehand    and  Clay   Modling  and  'Wood- 
carving * 

Drawing,  Mechanical  and  Iron  Work 

French 

German 

Penmanship 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 


4*     2     10* 


1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

7* 

6 

1* 

1 

2 

1 


24* 


*One  of  whom  is  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 
**  Two  of  whom  are  teaching  on  the  Special  Certificate. 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATE  UPON  WHICH  TEACHERS  IN  THE  S.\N  FRAN- 
CISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  HAVE  DRAWN  SALARIES,  1902-03. 

summary  of  (a)  of  (1),  (2),  (8)  and  (1)  of  this  table. 


(l  i  High  school 

1 1 1 iinnr  School. 
(3)  Primary  School... 
■  ti  special 

Total 


BY   TEACHEB8   IN. 


i:; 


24 


5 
28 

2 


77 


PERMANENT   CERTIFICATES   NOT    DSED  AS  A    BASIS    FOR   TEACHING    IS 
THE  SAX  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1902-4)3. 

summary  of  (b)  of  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  table. 


247 

6 
237 

2 
3 
1 
3 

1 
13 

2 

23 

1 

9 

m 

501 

1 

2 

..o 

250 

248J    9 

1(3 

33 

1 

557 

TOTALS  OF  (5)  AND  (By- 
Total  number  of  permanent  certificates  held  by 
teachers  in  San  Francisco  School  Department 

293 

272  11 

18 

39 

1 

634 
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(7).    TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1902-03. 


PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATES. 


BY   TEACHERS    IN. 


Primary  Schools „ 262 

Grammar  Schools 6     24! 

Commercial  School 2         I 

Evening  Schools 1       l'- 

High  Schools 28        I 

At  large 


Substitute  list 

Total 37  I  529 


n 


24 


298 
272 

II 

18 

89 

1 


STATE    EDUCATIONAL    DOCUMENTS    REGISTERED     BY    TEACHERS    IN    THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,    L902  L908. 

(In  accordance  with  Section  1,696  P.  C.) 


By  Teachers  in 

University 
Documents 

Normal 
Documents 

Total. 

2 

2 

:{ 

l 

■2 

3 

■» 

Hiffh  Schools 

:; 

Substitute  List 

1 

1 

7 

5 

12 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  LANG  DON. 


REPORT 

OF   TIN. 

San  Francisco  Public  School 

Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement 

Fund  Commissioners. 


OFFIC 

MAYOR   EUGENE    E.    SCHMITZ Chairman 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  W.  II.   LANGDON Secretary 

TREASURER    JOHN    E.    McDOUGALD Treasurer 


San  Francisco,  August  20,  1903. 

To  the  Honorable  The  Board  of  Supervisors 

and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission- 
ers, for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.   H.  LANGDON, 
Secretary,    San    Francisco    Public    School    Teachers'    Annuity    and 
Retirement  Fund  Commissioners. 
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Receipts. 


1902- 


-Julv  1— Balance 

Contributions  from  teachers  bound  by  the  provisions  of 

the  annuity  law 

Interest  sis  months  ending  December  31,  1902 

Interest  six  months  ending  July  1,  1903 

Set  apart  by  Board  of  Education  from  money  deducted 

from  salaries  of  teachers  on  account  of  absence 

Received  in  accordance  with  the  law  from  teachers 

retired  during  the  year,  viz: 

October  1— Miss  L.  T.  Fowler 

October  1— Miss  E.  J.  Miller 

1903— January  1— Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun 

February  1  —  Mrs.  B.  A.  Fenton 

Total  receipts 

Demands  paid  frjm  July  1,  1902  to  June  30, 1903 

Balance,  July  1 


fjo.sc.s  :',r, 


10, 


289  00 
245  78 
284  19 


3,438  10 


■j  00 
194  00 
265  25 

27ii  25 


Total. 


10,647  40 


25,210  12 


ANNUITY  FUND, 


Amount. 


Total. 


1902— Julv  1— Balance 

1903— July  1—75  per  cent  of  yearly  receipt  - 

Disbursements  for  the  year 

July  1— Balance 


*5  2,483  71 
10,844  17 


10,647  H) 


92,680  18 


PERMANENT   FUND. 


Amount. 

Total. 

1902 — July  1 — Amount  in  fund.. 

*818,384  64 

245  78 

3,614  73 

284  49 

1903 — July  1 — 25  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts  (514,458  90) 

822,529  64 

25,210  12 

*  From  expert  Williams'  report  to  Mayor  Schmitz,  August  3, 1903. 
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ANNUITANTS. 


1896— January 

January  22 
January  22 
January  .2 
Ai>iil  24 
January  19 
mb'r  ii 
Deoemb'r  s 
ch  1 
'mb'rU 


M>ril 

A 1  it'll 

June 
Angus) 

August 
1900     ;" 

March 

July 

July 


August 

AUgUBl 

August 

1901-July 
July 
August 
January  2 
January  - 
.la  unary  2 
Sept'mb'r28 

1903— January    12 
1  ebruary  17 


Mrs.  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryd« 

Mrs.  ii   A.  -'.  John  

Mr.-.  M.  ii.  Currier 

Mire  Viotorlne  M.  Baolet 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Molloy 

-  'Ionian 

Miss  Fannie  L  Boule 

Mise  Flora  McDonald  31 

Miss  Kate  Kollmeyer 

Mrs.  s.  n.  Jofepb 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg 

.\li-s  M.  E.  Caldwell 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Poole 

Mr-.  E.  M.  Jiaumgardner 

Miv.  c.  M.  Sissons 

A.  Templeton 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith 

.in 

Miss  A.  A.  Hill 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland 

Miss  Laura  M.  Barrows 

Mi-s  M.  J.  Canham 

Miss  J.  B.  Gorman 

Mr.  Silas  White 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Wallace 

Mr.  A.  T.  Winn 

Miss  L.  S.  Templeton 

:   G.  Campbell 

Miss  E.J.  Miller 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun 

..  A.  Fenton 


-    .11    ,11! 

60  no 
45  no 

.Ml   (Ml 

Ml    IHI 

50  i«i 
26  ,:,,-., 

;,n  (in 
.mi  00 

Ml  I II I 

50  00 

.Ml  00 

.Mi  nil 
.Ml  nil 
4.",  (in 
16  66% 

.Ml  nil 

26  66% 

.Ml  nil 
50  00 
50  (Hi 
36  or-  . 
50  00  ' 
50  00 


DECEASED   ANNUITANTS. 


Name. 


Date  of 
Retirement. 


Died. 


Pension 
Received. 


William  White Bept.   1'.', 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Kline Jan.    22, 

Miss  Cornelia  Campbell April  24, 

Mrs.  Josephine  Gerichieu Jan.    19, 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore sept.   II, 

George  Biown Sept.  12, 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning Aug.   in, 

Miss  X.  S.  Baldwin :  Mar.     1, 

Miss  N.  G.  Sullivan July    j:», 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Cooper June    4, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Aug.  10, 


1895 

May 

8, 

1896 

1896 

Nov. 

4. 

1898 

18^6 

Dec. 

15, 

1900 

1897 

Mar. 

9, 

l'.KH 

1897 

Jan. 

1, 

1902 

1898 

Mar. 

28, 

1901 

1899 

Sept. 

•  >, 

1901 

1900 

May 

12, 

1901 

1900 

Aug. 

15, 

1901 

1901 

Aug. 

o, 

1901 

1899 

Mar. 

9, 

1903 

$   345  00 

1,670  00 
2,785  00 

2,371  65 

741  65 
1,110  70 
646  65 
511  75 
133  35 
1,651  35 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  H.  LAXGDOX, 
Secretary  San  Francisco  Public  School  Teachers' 

Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners. 
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AN  ACT  TO  CREATE  AND  ADMINISTER  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 
ANNUITY  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND  IX  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES 
AND  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE. 

(Approved   March   2G,    1895.     As   amended.    March    29.    1S97,    March   23,    1901, 
March    20,    1903.) 

Section  1.     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  or  in  consolidated  cities 
and  counties,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  the  County  Treasurer,  or 
in   consolidated   cities   and   counties,    the   City    and    County   Treasurer,    and   the 
chairman  of  the  Board   of  Supervisors,   or   in   consolidated   cities   and   cor, 
the  Mayor,  of  each  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,   and  their  au 
sors    in    office,    are    hereby    constituted    a    Board    of    Trustees    of    the    Public 
School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund,  to  manage  the  same  as  here- 
inafter directed;  said  Board  shall  be  known  as  the  Public  School  Teacher 
tirement  Fund  Commissioners,  and  its  members  shall   serve  without   extra  com- 
pensation,   and   shall   be   liable   on   their   official   bonds   for   the   performance   of 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  of 
every  county,  or  the  City  and  County  Attorney  of  every  consolidated  city   and 
county,  to  attend  to  all  sn  s,  and  things  in   which  tbi 

Commissioners  may  be  legally   interested,  and  to  give  his  advice  or  opinion,   in 
writing,  whenever  required  by  said  B< 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners  shall 
organize  as  such  Board  by  choosing  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  one 
as  secretary.     The  County  Treasurer,  or  In  consolidated  cities  es,  the 

City    and    County    Treasurer,    shall    be    ex-offlcio    treasurer    of    said    retln 
fund.      Said   Board   shall   hold    quarterly  in    the    third    Saturday    in 

January,   April,    July,    and   October   of    i  .  i  h    year,    at   the   office   of   the  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  or,   in  consolidated  .unities,  at  the 

office   of   the    Superintendent   of   Common    Schools.      It    shall    biennially,    at    its 
meeting  in  January,   select   from    its  chairman    and   a    secretary.      A 

majority    of    its    members    shall  uorum    for    the     transaction     of 

business.      It  shall  report  annually  to  the   Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county, 
or  consolidated  i  uinty,  the  condil  i    and  the 

receipts  and  disbursements  oa  account  of  the  same,  with   a   full  and  complete 
list  of  the  bt  n        i         -  of  said  fund,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  each  of  : 

Sec.  3.  Said  Board  of  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commis- 
sioners shall  issue  warrants,  signed  by  its  chairman  and  secretary,  to  thi 
sons  entitled  '.hereto,  for  the  amount  of  money  ordered  paid  to  such  persons 
from  said  fund  by  said  Board,  stating  therein  for  what  purpose  such  payment 
is  made,  and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  such  warrants  on  presentation.  Said 
Beard  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  its  proceedings,  and  said  record  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection.  It  shall,  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  make  a  list  of  all 
persons,  if  any,  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act,  and 
enter  said  list  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  to  be  known  as 
the  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  book,  which  list 
shall  be  sworij  to  as  correct  by  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  said  Board, 
and  which  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

(Amandment  approved  March  29,  1S97.  Stats.  1897,  p.  225.) 
Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to  said  Board,  it 
shall  have  power,  (1)  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  its  necessary  expenses, 
such  as  printing,  stationery,  and  postage  stamps  ;  and  where  the  number  of  those 
subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  act  is  greater  than  one  hundred,  it  may  employ 
a  clerk  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  annum:  and  (2)  to 
make  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  ;  the  said  expenses  and  the  said  clerk's 
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salary   shall    be    paid    from    the    annuity    Hind  in    such 

and    counties,    wherein    there    shall    be  "annuity    funds,"    but,    wherever 
anuity   tva  A  tall   be   paid   from  the 

D    fund,"   and   th<  ■  rve   fund. 

(Ami  iron  20,   !"  1903,  p.  271.  i 

Sec.  5.     Thoe  b 

ilidated    city    and    county,  tor    the  iy    the 

blic  Schoola  id"  such  county  or  of  such  i  It]  y.  on 

May   following   I  '  fter  speci- 

fy ballot   Ave  of  their  number,  who  shall  constit:  uittee 

shall.   Immediately  after  their 
lot  so  that  cne  shall  »  rve   for  one  y  ar,  two 
I  vo   shall   serve   for  three  years   and,   annually,   at  a 
on  the  first   Saturday  In  -May  of  each 
Ing,    the   successor   or   successors   of    the    n 
i    whose   term  of  office   la   about    to  •  ill  be 

■  in   of   t In- 
least  one  class  teacher   from   some   primary   Bchool,   one 
grammar   school,    an  im   some  high   school    In   the   county, 

or   consoli  1  r   such    el  i  ile.      In   the 

the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  appoint  until  the  next 
tion. 
Within   I;  ndatory  Act,  the  con- 

'    fund    in   any   county,   or  consolidated   city   and 

called   for   that   purpose,    by   the   Superinendent    of   Public 
Schools  of  such  county,  or  consolidated  cii  iy   (or  if  he  neglects  or  re- 

to  call  such  meeting,  then   sue  may  be  called  by  ten  of  such 

contributors),   may   select   and   designate   by   resolution,   adopted   by   a   majority 
of   those   present,    which    of   the   two    alternatives    presented    in    section    8 
(lass  two,    in   section   S     lass   s'ix,    in   section    8   (lass   seven,   and   in   section   11, 
tively,  shall  be  followed  in  such  com  -olidated  city  and  county. 

In  the  event  that  no  such  meeting  is  called  or  held  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  selection  and  designation,  the  said  contributors  in  such  county,  or  con- 
solidated city  and  county,  wherein  no  such  meeting  shall  be  held,  will  be 
deemed  to  have  selected  the  first  (marked  subdivision  "A")  of  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  alternatives. 

In  counties  and  consolidated  cities  and  counties  where  a  public  school 
teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  shall  be  hereafter  cr.eated  the  said 
selection  and  designation  shall  be  made  at  the  said  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  May  following  the  creation  of  said  fund.  After  any  selection 
and  designation  shall  have  been  made,  pursuant  to  this  section,  no  change  shall 
ever  be  made  thereafter  in  that  connection.  A  certified  copj'  of  all  resolutions 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  furnished  by  said  meeting  of  said 
contributors  to  the  Board  of  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Com- 
missioners of  such  county  or  consolidated  city  and  county. 

(Amendment  approved  March  20,  1903.  Stats.  1903,  p.*271.) 
Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Education  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  any  school  district  outside  of  said  city  or  town,  shall  refer 
all  applications  for  retirement  to  said  committee  on  retirement,  or  may,  cf  its 
own  motion,  submit  the  name  of  any  person  or  persons,  whom  it  desires  to 
have  retired,  to  the  said  committee  on  retirement,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be 
the  duty  of  said  committee  to  investigate  the  case  and  report  to  said  Board 
of  Education,  or  Board  of  Trustees,  whether  or  not  said  teacher  should  be  re- 
tired, and  the  annuity  to  which  said  teacher  is  entitled,  if  entitled  to  any.  At 
least  three  members  of  said  committee  must  concur  in  the  report,   if  it  be   in 
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favor  of  granting  said  annuity.  This  report  of  said  committee  shall  be  final. 
Said  Board  of  Education,  or  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  thereupon  certify  and 
send  this  report  to  the  Public  School  Teachers"  Retirement  Fund  Commission- 
ers, who  shall  be  bound  by  its  decision. 

Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  said  committee  on 
retirement,  it  shall  have  the  power  (1)  to  subpoena  and  compel  witnesses  to 
attend  and  testify  before  it  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  this 
Act,  and  any  member  of  said  committee  may  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation 
to  such  witness  in  the  form  prescribed  in  courts  of  justice;  (2)  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary. 

(Amendment  approved  March  29,  1897.    Stats.  1897,  p.  227.) 

Sec.  8.  Any  public  school  teacher  or  any  occupant  of  one  of  the  offices 
mentioned  in  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve  of  this  Act,  who  has  been 
a  contributor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  who  has  ceased  teaching, 
for  a  time,  or  has  ceased  to  occupy  such  office,  may  again  become  a  contribu- 
tor upon  returning  to  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  upon  be- 
coming an  occupant  of  any  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of 
section  twelve,  and  shall  thereupon  be  credited  with  his  said  previous  service 
and  contribution  ;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  a  contributor  to  a  public 
school  teachers'  annuity  and  retirement  fund  under  this  Act  who  does  not 
hold  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.' 

The  annuitants   undi  .1    as   follows: 

ANNUITANTS. 

Class  One.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  for  thirty  years  as  a  teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  teacher  who  has  served  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State,  and  who  has  served  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  in 
said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  and  the  aggregate  period  of  whose  ser- 
vice in  the  said  public  schools  and  in  said  office  or  offices  shall  be  thirty  years, 
and  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  during  said 
thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  pro- 
vided, however,  such  teacher  shall  have  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  all  of  said  period.  Annuitants  of 
Class  One  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  said  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  the  sum  of  thirty  (30)  dollars  per  month  in 
counties,  and  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  month  in  consolidated  cities  and  counties, 
payable  quarterly. 

Class  Two.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  for  thirty  years,  and  who  was  unable  to  contribute  to  said  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  for  thirty  years,  by  reason  of  the 
non-establishment  or  nDn-existence  of  said  fund,  and  any  teacher  who  shall 
Lave  served  in  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  served  in  one 
or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  of  section  twelve,  and  the 
aggregate  period  of  whose  service  in  the  said  public  schools,  and  in  said  office 
or  offices,  is  thirty  years,  and  who  has  held  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  all  of  said  period,  and  was  un- 
able to  contribute  to  said  fund  for  thirty  years  by  reason  of  the  non-establish- 
ment or  non-existence  of  said  fund,  shall  be  retired  upon  application  to  the 
said  Board  under  either  subdivision  A  or  subdivision  B,  hereof,  as  the  con- 
tributors to  said  fund  in  such  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  shall 
liave  selected  to  follow,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  Act. 
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A.  Such  applicant  upon  retirement  shall  receive  from  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  the  sum  of  thirty  (30)  dollars  per 
month  in  counties,  and  fin  Mars  per  month  in  consolidated  cities  and 
counties,  payable  quarterly;  provided,  that  such  applicant  for  retirement  is,  at 
the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  amendatory  Act,  a  contributor  to  the  Pub- 
lic School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  R  Fund  in  the  county  or  consoli- 
dated city  and  county,  where  be  is  teaching  or  holding  such  office,  or  bec<" 
iimtributor  thereto  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  he  becomes  such  teacher  or 
such  office  holder,  and  shall  have  i  aid  into  the  said  fund  me  of  such 
retirement,  a  sum  aggregating  what  he  would  have  paid  into  such  fund  in 
thirty  (30)  years,  had  he  been  a  contributor  thereto  for  that  period;  pro- 
vided  further,  that  annuitiis  under  shall  not  begin  until  five  (5) 
years  after  the  retired  teacher  b'                      utributor. 

B.  Such  applicant  upon  retirement  shall  receive  from  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  the  sum  of'flve  (5)  dollars  per  month, 
payable  quarterly,  for  every  tv.  half  <  -  ' •_•  >  years  or  fraction  thereof 
equal  to  or  greater  than  one  half  of  two  and  one  half  years,  such  teacher  or 
office  holder  shall  have  conributed  to  said  fund,  until  the  maximum  annuity 
of  thirty  (30)  dollars  per  month  in  counties  and  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  month 
in  consolidated  cities  and  counties  shall  havi  .  that 
such  applicant  for  retirement  is,  at  the  date  of  the  talcing  effect  of  this 
amendatory  Act,  a  contributor  to  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  in  the  county  or  consolidated  city  and  county  where  he  is  teach- 
ing or  holding  such  office,  or  becomes  a  contributor  within  ninety  (90)  days 
after  the  taking  effect  of  this  amendatory  Act,  or  becomes  a  contributor  there- 
to within  ninety  (90)   days  after  he  becomes  such  teacher  or  such  office  holder. 

No  person  shall  be  retired  under  this  subdivision  unless  he  shall  have  paid 
into  said  fund,  at  the  time  of  such  retirement,  a  sum  aggregating  what  he 
would  have  paid  into  said  fund  in  thirty  (30)  years  had  he  been  a  contributor 
thereto  for  that  period. 

No  teacher  or  office  holder  shall  be  retired  until  he  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  fund  for  five   (5)   years. 

Class  Three.  Any  public  school  teacher  who  shall  have  served  for  thirty 
twenty-five  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
or  partly  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and  partly  in  one  or  more  of  the 
offices  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  and  who  shall 
have  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  twenty-five  years, 
shall  receive  upon  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  such  service,  the  sum  of 
thirty  (30)  dollars  per  month  in  counties,  and  fifty  (50)  dollars  per  month  in 
consolidated  cities  and  counties,  payable  quarterly ;  provided,  he  shall  have 
paid  into  the  said  fund,  at  the  time  of  such  retirement,  a  sum  aggregating 
what  he  would  have  paid  into  said  fund  in  thirty  (30)  years,  had  he  been  a 
contributor  thereto  for  that  period. 

Class  Four.  Any  public  school  teacher  or  any  officer  mentioned  in  said 
subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act,  who  shall 
remove  to  another  county  in  this  State,  may  continue  to  be  a  contributor  to  the 
Public  school  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  in  the  county,  or  in  the 
consolidated  city  and  county,  from  which  he  removed,  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  be  a  public  school  teacher  or  the  occupant  of  one  of  said  offices  ;  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  the  county,  or  consolidated 
city  and  county,  wherein  such  teacher  or  officer  agreed  to  become  subject  to 
the  burdens  of  this  Act,  to  receive  such  contributions  of  such  non-residents, 
and  to  place  such  contributions  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Class  Five.  Any  teacher  who  ceases  to  serve  in  the  public  schools  of  any 
county,  or  of  any  consolidated  city  or  county,  or  who  ceases  to  serve  in  one  of 
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the  offices  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  in  the  county 
or  consolidated  city  or  county,  where  he  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  this  Act,  and  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  for  thirty  (30)  years,  or  who  shall  have  served  partly  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State,  and  partly  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  said 
subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  for  an  aggregate  period  of  thirty  (30)  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  retire,  and  to  receive  from  the  Public  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  of  the  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county, 
to  which  he  has  contributed  for  at  least  five  (5)  years,  an  annuity  granted  un- 
der this  Act.  as  the  time  he  has  beer,  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this 
Act  in  such  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  bears  to  the  period  of 
thirty  years. 

Class  Six.  Contributors  to  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  retiring  under  this  class  shall  be  retired  either  under  subdivision 
A,  or  subdivision- B  hereof?  as  the  contributors  to  said  fund  in  such  county,  or 
consolidated  city  and  county,  shall  have  selected  to  follow,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion five  of  this  Act. 

A.  If  any  teacher,  or  any  office  holder  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four 
of  section  twelve,  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  (15)  years,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  thirty  (30)  years,  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
or  of  service  partly   in   the  said  public   schools   and  partly   in  one  or  moi 

the  offices  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  shall  be  com- 
pelled, by  reason  of  from  public  school  service,  or  from 
one  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  while 
holding  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
State,  such  retiring  teacher,  or  office  holder,  if  a  contributor  to  the  said  fund 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  rhall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirer.i  as  many  thirtieths  (30ths)  of  the 
full  annuity  as  he  has  had  years  of  said  service,  by  paying  into  the  Public 
School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  the  <  ontributions  to  said  fund 
corresponding  to  those  years  •  rendered  at  a  time  when,  or  in  a 
place  where,  it  was  impossible  to  make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  public  school  teachers'   annuity   and   retirement   fund  : 

.  that  he  shall  have  contributed  to  the  said  fund  for  five  years  before  he 
became  an  annuitant. 

B.  If  any  teacher  or  any  office  holder  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four 
of  section  twelve,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  or  of  service 
partly  in  the  public  schools  and  partly  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  men- 
tioned in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  shall  be  compelled  by  reason 
of  incapacity,  to  retire  from  public  school  service,  or  from  one  of  the  offices 
mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  wnile  holding  a  valid 
certificate  or  diploma  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such  retiring 
teacher  or  office  holder,  if  a  contributor  to  the  said  fund  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and 
Retirement  Fund  a  sum  in  dollars  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  maximum 
annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  he  shall  have  been  subject  to  the 
burdens  of  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years;  \  however, 
that  those  who  have  served  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  or  partly  in  the 
public  schools  and  partly  in  one  or  more  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  said  sub- 
ion  four  of  section  twelve,  at  a  time  when,  or  in  place  where,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  contributions  to  said  fund,  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of 
said  fund,  may  receive  in  addition  to  the  proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity 
last  hereinbefore  specified,  such  an  additional  proportion  of  the  full  annuity 
and  number  of  years  of  said  service,  while  not  burdened  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,   bears  to   thirty   years;   provided,   further,   that  they   shall   have  paid 
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into   the  said   fund,    at  of  their   retirement,   an   amount  equal   to  what 

they   would  have  paid   Into  said  fund  had  they  been  subject  to  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  this  Act   for  full  time  of  said  service,  not  to  exceed  thirty  years;   and 
r,   that   no   person   retired    under   this   subdivision    B   shall 
r   annuity   than   he   would   have   received   had   he   retired   on 
mum  >   he  shall  have  contributed 

to  the  said  fund  lor  five  years  before  he  becomes  an  annul 

in.    Contributors  to  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Re- 
Fund,  retiring  under  this  class,  shall   be   retir  Ither  subdivision 
A,  or  under  subdivision  B.  hero.                       ii.l  <  outributors  to  said  fund  in  such 
county,   it  consolidated   •  it y   and  county,   shall   !                    ted  to  follow,   as  pro- 

A.  Any  public  school  teacher  who  Bhall  have  bei  □  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed   by   this    Act,    for  a  period  of  at   least   five   years,   and  who  shall  have 

1    ii,    the   public   schools  of  this   State   for   a   period  of  fifteen    (15) 

Wools   and   partly   in   one  or  more  of   the  offices 
ibdivision    four  of   section    twelve,    for   a  period  of   fil 
years,   am!  eld  a  valid  certificate  or  diploma  to  teach   in  the  schools 

of  thit  ll  said  period,  and  who  shall  hai  clared  Incapaci- 

the    committee    on    retirement,    to    perform    the    duties    of    a    public 
school   tea' her,   or   the   duties  of  the  office   which  he  may  be  occupying,    if  he 
should   be   occupying;   one   of  the  offices   mentioned    In   said   subdivision    four   of 
hall   be  entitled  to  retire  and  to  receive  an   annuity   from   the 
Public   School   T  ;it   Fund,   equal   to  such   propor- 

tion of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  he  has  been 
subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  ] 

B.  Any  public  school  teacher  who  shall  have  been  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  Act  for  a  period  of  five  years  (5),  and  who  shall  have  served 
in  the  public  schools  of  :his  State  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years,  or  partly  in 
the  said  public  schools  and  partly  in  one  or  more  cf  the  offices  mentioned  in 
said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  who  has 
held  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  State  during  said  period, 
and  who  shall  have  been  Cellared  incapacitated  by  the  committee  on  retire- 
ment, to  perform  the  duties  of  a  public  school  teacher,  or  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  may  be  occupying,  if  he  should  be  occupying  one  of  the  offices 
mentioned   in   said   subdivision   four  of  section  twelve,   shall   be  entitled  to   re- 

if  a  contributor  to  the  fund  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  to  receive  an 

annuity,    from    the    Public    School    Teachers'    Annuity    and    Retirement    Fund    a 

sum  in  dollars  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under 

\et.   as  the  time   he   shall   have  been   subject   to  the   burdens   imposed   by 

this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Class  Eight.  Teachers  of  public  evening  schools  receiving  a  salary  of  fifty 
(50)  dollars  or  less  per  month,  shall  be  subject  to  one  half  of  the  burdens,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  benefits,  of  this  Act ;  prodded,  that  any 
public  school  teacher  who  is  employed  both  in  a  day  and  an  evening  school 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  employed  in  a  day 
school  only;  provided,  further,  that  an  evening  public  school  teacher,  who  at 
any  time  before  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  a 
day  public  school  teacher,  or  an  occupant  of  one  of  the  offices  mentioned  in 
said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve,  shall  upon  retirement  as  a  day  public 
school  teacher,  or  as  one  of  said  officers,  be  credited  with  half  time  for  his 
said  evening  school  service,  under  the  class  in  which  he  may  be  retired. 

HIGH    SCHOOL,   AND    OTHER    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

High  school  and  other  public  school  teachers  in  counties,  or  in  consolidated 
cities  and  counties,  in  which  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  is  amendatory  has  been 
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in  force,  who  were  unable  by  reason  of  any  imperfection  in  the  terms  of  said 
Act,  to  become  contributors,  snail  be  allowed,  upon  admission  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  amounts  they  would  have  paid  had 
they  been  contributors,  to  date  the  time  of  their  admission  from  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund 
in  their  county  or  consolidated  city  and  county.  City  Treasurers  are  hereby 
directed  to  pay  into  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund 
of  their  respective  counties  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  officers,  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by,  or  through,  city  treasurers,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  is  amendatory,  to  be  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  a  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county. 

Compliance  with  these  provisions  shall  render  any  public  high  school  or 
other  public  school  teacher  eligible  to  the  benefits  provided  in  any  one  of  the 
eight  classes  of  annuitants  in  this  Act  created  to  which  such  teacher  may  be 
qualified. 

SUSPENSION   OF   ANNUITIES. 

Any  and  all  annuities  shall  be  suspended  if  the  recipient  returns  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  or  becomes  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  said  offices  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve.  Any  anuity  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  maximum  annuity  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
time  at  which  the  committee  on  retirement,  constituted  in  section  five  of  this 
Act,  shall  decide  that  the  recipient  has  been  restored  to  capacity  of  performing 
the  duties  of  a  public  school  teacher. 

All  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  cf  this  State  who  filed  the 
notice  specified  in  the  Act  of  which  this  Act  is  amendatory,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  amendatory  Act  in  counties,  or  in  consolidated  cities 
and  counties  where  the  provisions  of  any  Act  or  Acts  to  which  this  Act  is 
amendatory  are  now  applicable,  and  all  ether  public  school  teachers  in  other 
counties  or  consolidated  city  and  county  who  become  contributors  within 
ninety  days  after  the  establishment  of  a  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and 
Retirement  Fund  therein,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  retirement 
an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  had  they  been  subject  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  thirty  (30)  years,  shall  not 
suffer  any  reduction  of  annuities ;  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  counties  or  consolidated  cities  and  counties 
in  which  the  contributors  to  said  fund  shall  select  to  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  subdivisions  B  of  classes  two,  six  and  seven  respectively  of  section 
eight,  and  subdivision  B  of  section  eleven,  as  provided  in  section  five. 
(Amendment  approved  March  20,  1903.  Stats.  1903,  p.  272.) 
Sec.  9.  If  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  year  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  in  the  "annuity  fund,"  or  in  the  "distribution  fund,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  pay  all  warrants  and  demands  of  annuitants  in  full,  then  the 
money  in  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the  sum  received 
by  each  annuitant  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  against  said  fund  to 
that  date. 

Sec.  10.  The  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  herein 
provided  for  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and  interest 
thereof:  (I)  Twelve  (12)  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all 
those  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  act,  in  each  county  or  consoli- 
dated city  and  county,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  warrants  for  salary,  and 
paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  to  the 
Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners  of  said  county,  or 
consolidated  city  and  county ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board   of   Education   in   every   incorporated   city   or   town,    or   consolidated   city 
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and  county,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  every  public  school  dis- 
trict outside  of  such  city  or  town,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  to  note  on 
warrant  the  amount  to  be  so  deducted  therefrom  by  the  treasurer,  and  if 
classified,  the  class  under  this  act  to  which  the  teacher  belongs.  (II)  All 
moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  or  from  any  other  so 
(III)  All  moneys,  pay,  compensation,  or  salary  forfeited,  deducted  or  withheld 
from  the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on 
account  of  absence  from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education 
of  every  incorporated  city  or  town,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  school  dis- 
trict outside  of  such  city  or  town,  may  appropriate  and  set  apart  for  the  afore- 
said fund ;  and  said  Board  of  Education,  or  Board  of  Trustees,  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  appropriate  such  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  such  fund  ; 
'led,  that  in  consolidated  cities  and  counties,  after  the  establishment  of 
an  annuity  fund  therein,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion to  appropriate,  monthly,  at  least  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 
(Amendment  approved  March  20,  1903.  Stats.  1903,  p.  27S.) 
Sec.  11.  The  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund 
shall  be  divided  either  as  designated  in  subdivision  A  hereof,  or  as  designated 
iti  subdivision  B  hereof,  as  the  said  contributors  to  said  fund  in  such  county, 
or  i  onsolidated  city  and  county,  shall  have  selected  to  follow  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  five    (5)    hereof. 

A.  The  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  in  each 
county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  shall  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
funds,  or  accounts,   (1)   the  permanent  fund,  and  (2)   the  annuity  fund. 

(1)  The  permanent  fund. 

(a)  The  permanent  fund  shall  consist  of:  (I)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  contributions  from  those  affected  by  this  act;  (II)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
all  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  donor  or  the 
testator;  (III)  Twenty-five  per  cent  cf  all  moneys  deducted  from  the  salaries 
of  teachers  because  of  absence  from  duty. 

(b)  When  the  permanent  fund  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  dollars,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received  shall  go  into  the  annuity 
fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises,  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  its 
donor  or  testator  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
Commissioners  to  invest  the  aforesaid  permanent  fund  in  interest-bearing  bonds 
issued  by  the  federal  State,  county,  city  and  county,  or  municipal  governments, 
and  to  apply  the  interest  thereon  as  herein  directed. 

(2)  The  annuity  fund. 

(a)  The  annuity  fund  shall  consist  of:  (I)  The  income  derived  from  the 
permanent  fund;  (II)  All  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund,  not  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  placed 
in  the  peramnent  fund;  (III)  All  moneys  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  act 
to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

(b)  The  annuity  fund  shall  be  the  only  one  from  which  annuitants  shall 
be  paid. 

(c)  If  at  the  end  cf  any  fiscal  year  there  remain  any  surplus  in  the 
annuity  fund,  said  surplus  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  Commissioners  in  any  savings  bank,  or  savings  banks,  desig- 
nated by  them. 

B.  The  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund,  in 
each  county,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  shall  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
funds  or  accounts,    (1)   the  reserve  fund  and    (2)    the  distribution  fund. 

(1)     The  reserve  fund. 

The  reserve  fund  shall  consist  of: 
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(a)  All  moneys  collected  from  the  unclassified  contributors  for  the  first 
five  years  after  the  creation  of  said  fund. 

(b)  Sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  all  moneys  collected  from  the  unclassified  con- 
tributors for  the  second  five  years  after  the  creation  of  the  fund. 

(c)  Fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  all  moneys  collected  from  unclassified  con- 
tributors for  the  third  five  years  after  the  creation  of  the  fund. 

(d)  Thirty  (30)  per  cent  of  all  moneys  collected  from  the  unclassified  con- 
tributors for  the  fourth  five  years  after  the  creation  of  the  fund. 

(e)  One  hundred  per  cent  of  all  collections  from  the  classified  contributors 
during  the  first  period  of  their  classification,  as  hereinafter  classified. 

(f)  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  collections  from  the  classified  contributors  dur- 
ing the  second  period  of  their  classification,  as  hereinafter  classified. 

(g)  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  collections  from  the  classified  contributors  dur- 
ing the  third  period  of  their  classification,  as  hereinafter  classified. 

(h)  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  collections  from  the  classified  contributors 
during  the  fourth  period  of  their  classification,   as  hereinafter  classified. 

(i)  All  collections  from  sources  other  than  said  collections  from  con- 
tributors ;  all  donations,  and  all  interest  accrued  on  such  reserve  fund  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  from  the  creation  of  said  fund. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Com- 
missioners to  place  the  reserve  fund  at  interest,  monthly,  in  a  savings  bank 
selected    by    the    said    commissioners.      All    original    contribute-  Public 

School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund   in   any  county  or  consolidated 
city  and  councy,  and  all  those  who  bi  the  ftrsl 

five  years  aft_>r  the  creation  of  said  fund,  shall  be  known  as  unclassified   con- 
tributors. 

All  who  become  contributors  during  the  first  decade  after  the  fund  shall 
have  been  in  existence  for  five  years  shall  be  known  .  those  who 

become  contributors  to  said  fund  during  each  decade  thereafter  shall  be  known 
as  classes  B,  C,  D,  respectively;  each  of  said  classes  shall  exist  for  four 
periods,  tha  first  three  being  for  ten  years  each  and  the  fourth  tor  Ave 
When  the  term  for  which  any  class  has  been  formed  shall  have  elapsed,  all 
contributors  to  such  classes  who  continue  to  contribute  shall  be  considered  as 
unclassified. 

(2)      The  distribution  fund. 

The   distribution   fund   shall   not   be   formed   in    any   county   or   consolid 
city  and  county  until  the  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement 
Fund  shall  have  been  in  existence  for  five  years.     It  shall  then  consist  of  : 

(a)  The  income  not  hereinbefore  set  aside  and  declared  a  part  of  the 
reserve  fund. 

(b)  After  the  said  fund  shall  have  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  in 
addition  to  the  income  not  heretofore  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund,  there  shall 
be  transferred  quarterly,  during  the  next  five  years,  from  the  reserve  fund  to 
the  distribution  fund,  sixty  (60)  dollars;  provided,  that  the  earnings  of  the 
reserve  fund  for  that  period  shall  be  equal  to,  or  shall  exceed,  two  hundred  and 
forty  (240)  dollars  per  annum.  If  the  earnings  of  the  reserve  fund  shall  not 
equal  two  hundred  and  forty  (240)  dollars  per  annum,  the  amount  transferred 
quarterly  from  the  reserve  fund  to  the  distribution  fund  shall  be  equal  to  the 
quarterly  interest  of  the  reserve  fund. 

(c)  After  the  said  fund  shall  have  been  in  existence  for  twenty-five  (25) 
years,  the  distribution  fund  shall  consist  of  the  income  not  heretofore  set  aside 
for  the  reserve  fund,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  dollars  to  be  trans- 
ferred quarterly  during  the  next  five  years  from  the  reserve  fund  to  the  dis- 
tribution fund;  provided,  hoioever,  that  this  amount  does  not  exceed  the  quar- 
terly earnings  of  the  reserve  fund  for  that  period.     Should  the  one  hundred  and 
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Sixty   (180)  dollars  exce    i  (be  last  quarterly  earnings,  then  an  amount  equal  to 
quarterly  earnings  of  the  so  transferred. 

(d)  After  the  said  fund  shall  have  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years,  the 
distribution  fund  shall  consist  <>i  tbe  Income  not  heretofore  set  aside  for  the 
reserve    fund   and   all   of  tbe    Interesl    of  tl  fund   during  the   next   five 

ad   should   the   aforesaid    fail    to    give    sufficient    funds    to   pay    half   of 
due,  tb  in   there  shall   I  i  red  quarterly  from  the  reserve 

fund,  over  and  above  the  earnings  oi  re  fund,  thirty   (30)    dollars  per 

qua  i ' 

After  tbe  .-aid  fund  shall  have  been   in  existence  for  thirty-! 
tbe   distribution   fund   shai:  me   not   heretofore   set   aside   for 

tbe  reserve  fund.     Also  the  interesl  on  the  reserve  fund,  distributed  quarterly 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  should  tin  ufflcient  to  pay  half  of  the 

annuity  due,  then  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  reserve  fund,  in  addition 
to  the  interest,  sixty   (60)   dollars  qui 

(f)  After  the  said  fund  shall  have  been  in  existence  for  forty  years,  the 
distribution  fund  shall  consist  of  the  i n <  onie  not  heretofore  set  aside  for  the 
reserve  fund,  the  interest  on  the  reserve  fund  distributed  quarterly,  and  a  sum 
taken  from  the  reserve  fund  in  addition  thereto  equal  to  twelve  times  the 
Increase  in  contributors  to  the  said  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  for  the  preceding  year;  that  is  if  the  said  contributors  increase 
by  twenty  during  the  year  1  :•::!,  then  during  the  year  1935  there  shall  be 
taken  from  the  reserve  fund,  in  addition  to  the  interest,  two  hundred  and 
forty   (240)   dollars  per  annum. 

All  disbursements  shall  be  from  the  distribution  fund,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  four. 

(Amendment  approved  March  20,  1903.    Stats.  1903,  p.   2 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  be  binding  upon  such  public  school  teachers,  and 
such  officers  mentioned  in  said  subdivision  four  of  section  twelve  as  shall  sign 
and  deliver  to  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Beard  of  Education  of  the  incorporated  city  or 
town,  or  consolidated  city  and  county,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  school  district,  in  which  they  are  employed,  a  notice  in  substantially 
the  following  form  : 

19—. 

To  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund, 

Of  ■ County   (or  City  and  County). 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  agree  to  be  bound  by,  and  desire  to  avail 
myself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, approved  March  29,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  an  act  approved  March  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  and  administer  a  Public  School  .Teachers' 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  in  the  several  counties,  and  cities  and  counties 
in  the  State,'  "  as  amended  March  23,  1901,  and  March  20,  1903.) 

Signed  . 


provided,  that  at  least  thirty  public  school  teachers  within  the  county,  or  con- 
solidated city  and  county,  shall  file  the  notice  hereinbefore  set  forth;  provided, 
further,  that  in  all  counties,  or  in  consolidated  cities  and  counties,  where  there 
is  a  less  number  of  teachers  than  thirty,  this  Act  shall  be  binding  on  all  those 
who  so  signify  their  intention  of  being  bound  thereby. 

(2)  In  consolidated  cities  and  counties  it  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
teachers  elected  or  appointed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  such  consolidated 
cities  and  counties  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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(3)  Annuities  heretofore  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  which 
this  Act  is  amendatory  shall  be  continued  for  the  same  amount  as  heretofore 
paid,  subject,  however,  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  sections  nine  (0)  and 
eleven   (11)   of  this  Act. 

(4)  Any  county,  consolidated  city  and  county,  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools  of  this  State,  and  any  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  for  any  county. 
consolidated  city  and  county,  or  city  of  this  State,  and  any  person  engaged  in 
any  educational  work,  required  by  law  to  have  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  may  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act ;  and  wherever  the  word  "teacher"  is  used  in  this  Act  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  such  officer  or  officers. 

(Amendment  approved  March  20,  1903.    Stats.  1903,  p.  282.) 
Sec.    13.     Every    public   officer   who   shall    issue,    or    receive    in    his   official 
capacity,    any   warrant,    or    who  or   pay    out   any   money    in    any 

manner  connected  with,  puisuant  to,  or  dependent  upon,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  keep  a  full,  accurate  and  public  record  of  all  his  transactions  per- 
taining to  the  same. 

(Amendment  approvei  !0,  1003.     Stats.  1903,  p.  283.) 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  shall  taki  i  Keel  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage. 


n 


